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PREFACE. 


Sincerely  devoted  to  the  great  cause 
of  Catholic  Emancipation,  yet  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  religion  of  Protestants,  I  he- 
sitated for  some  time  on  the  propriety  and 
usefulness  of  publishing  the  result  of  my 
inquiries  concerning  the  faith  and  wor- 
ship of  Roman  Catholics.  To  encounter 
the  prejudices  and  mistakes  of  my  friends, 
and  my  enemies,  if  I  have  any,  by  tak- 
ing, what  some  will  call,  a  favourable  view 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  presented  no 
contemptible  obstacle  to  my  mind.  Yet, 
convinced  that  hitherto  no  Protestant 
writer  has  done  full  justice  to  the  subject, 
I  was  not  willing  to  forego  the  pleasure  of, 
at  least,  endeavouring  to  shew,  that  the  re- 
ligion of  our  ancestors  has  been  mistaken, 
and  that  unworthy  and  groundless  alarms 
are  excited  in  consequence  of  that  mistake. 
Some  of  my  friends,  themselves  favourably 
inclined  towards  the  claims  of  Catho- 
lics, had  their  fears,  that  if  I  drew  a  true 
portrait  of  the  Catholic  Church,  so  far  from 
serving,  I  should  considerably  injure  the 
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cause  of  toleration  and  religious  liberty. 
This  objection  would  most  assuredly  have 
effectually  put  an  end  to  the  whole  under- 
taking, had  I  not  been  fully  convinced  oT 
its  futility.  The  reasons,  on  which  that 
conviction  is  grounded,  the  reader  will  find 
in  the  first  and  last  sections  of  the  following 
work,  as  well  as,  occasionally,  in  other 
parts — they  need  not  be  repeated  in  this 
place.  I  have  only  to  request  the  reader  to 
observe  the  exact  purport  of  my  title-page, 
and  he  will  then  bear  in  mind,  that  this 
work  professes  to  give  a  view  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  not  of 
Roman  Catholic  Courts — not  even  exactly 
of  the  Court  of  Rome  itself.  This  attention 
will  remove  much  ground  of  complaint,  as 
many  I  know  will  complain,  that  I  have 
omitted  to  notice  this  plot  and  that  mas- 
sacre, this  notion  and  that  practice,  the 
conduct  of  this  priest  ^nd  of  that  prelate. 
When  murders,  and  seditions,  and  plots, 
and  persecutions,  are  adduced  against  Ro- 
man Catholics,  it  i«  sufficient  to  give  this 
one  plain  and  obvious  answer: — ^They  arc 
acts  which  form  no  part  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Religion;  and  I,  of  course,  had, 
comparatively  speaking,  nothing  to  do  with 
them  :  the  records  of  them  may  serve  to 
amuse  those  persons  who  have  no  better 
argument  in  support  of  that  system  of  in- 
tolerance, which  has  been  so  long  exer- 
cised against  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this 
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country  and  of  Ireland  : — the  character,  the 
liberties,  and  the  faith  of  our  present  Ca- 
tholics, such  arguments  do  not,  or  ought 
not  to,  affect. 

# 

The  following  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts :  the  first  treats  of  the  history  of  Ca- 
tholicism to  the  time  of  the  Reformation : 
the  second  delineates  the  leading  doctrines, 
and  the  principal  branches  of  discipline. 
The  views  of  Catholics  respecting  civil 
authority  I  have  traced  at  some  length,  in 
various  printed  documents,  and  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Faith  I  have  carefully  collected 
from  such  works  of  acknowledged  autho- 
rity as  have  fallen  in  my  way  ;  nor  have  I 
spared  either  labour  or  expense  in  pro* 
curing  correct  information  on  these  several 
subjects. 

There  are  no  words  in  which  I  can  suf- 
ficiently express  my  sense  of  the  great  open- 
ness and  unreserved  readiness  with  which 
the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  have  made  their  communi- 
cations to  me,  whenever  I  have  applied  to 
them  for  information.  If  I  stood  in  need 
of  any  inducement  to  think  favourably  of 
the  good  sense  and  candour  of  these  insult- 
ed people,  I  should  find  it  in  that  frankness 
and  generosity,  which  every  where,  except 
in  one  solitary  instance,  have  been  exer- 
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cised  towards  me.  When  I  first  suggested 
to  them  the  plan  and  design  of  this  work, 
I  was  a  perfect  stranger,  otherwise  than  as 
I  midit  be  known  through  the  medium  of 
my  former  publications ;  but  they  all  ear- 
nestly urged  me  to  undertake  it,  and  to 
form  my  account  of  their  Church  and  te- 
nets from  their  own  formularies,  and  writ- 
ings of  acknowledged  authority  among 
them,  and  not  from  the  publications  of  their 
adversaries.  They,  moreover,  advised  me 
to  distinguish  between  the  Articles  of  their 
Faiths  and  the  opinions  of  individuals. 
With  these  intimations,  and  this  advice, 
seconded  by  the  greatest  condescension 
and  goodness  in  procuring  me  such  books 
as  lay  in  their  power  to  supply  me  with, 
they  left  me  to  my  own  impressions,  with- 
out, in  the  most  distant  or  slight  degree,  at- 
tempting to  influence  me  in  my  inferences 
or  conclusions.  If,  therefor©,  I  have  erred 
in  my  statements,  the  fault  must  be  my 
own — if  I  be  correct,  I  owe  it  not  to  any 
positive  assistance,  otherwise  than  by  books 
and  general  advice ;  and  I  may  be  allowed 
to  claim,  at  least,  the  merit  of  patient  indus- 
try and  impartial  investigation.  The  name 
of  the  gentleman,  who  kindly  furnished  me 
with  tne  short  view  of  the  arguments  in 
support  of  the  Pope's  supremacy,  is  given 
along  with  that  paper. 

When,  on  a  former  occasion,  I  ventured 
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before  the  public  as  the  author  of  a  Por- 
traiture of  Methodism,^:  a  system  of  faith 
supported  by  people  very  different  in 
many  of  their  habits  and  views  from  those 
whose  history  I  have  now  attempted  to 
delineate,  I  felt  myself  secure  in  the  gene- 
ral accuracy  of  all  my  statements.  I  wTOte 
with  freedom,  because  I  knew  it  was  impos* 
stble  for  me  materially  to  err :  but  in  this 
instance^  I  must  confess,  almost  every  page 
has  been  committed  to  press  with  fear  and 
trembling,  lest  I  should  injure,  through  my 
mistakes,  rather  than  promote  by  the  faith- 
fulness of  my  representations,  a  cause  in 
which  I  feel  a  deep  and  serious  interest — 
THE    EMANCIPATION    OF    ROMAN 


*  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed,  in  allusion  to  that  work,  in 
tbb  place  to  aay,  thaUhad  i  been  aware  of  the  ill  use  which 
some  persons,  professed  enemies  of  tlie  Methodists,  have 
since  made  of  some  facts  therein  stated,  I  certainly  should  not 
have  felt  myself  free  to  have  communicated  them  ;  and 
even  could  I  have  conceived  it  possible,  that  the  general 
strain  of  writing  pursued  in  the  Portraiture  of  Methodism 
could  have  been  construed  into  an  indirect  attack  on  a 
numerous  and  valuable  body  of  my  fellow  Christians, 
among  whom  I  have  still  the  pleasure  to  enumerate  some 
of  my  warmest  and  most  affectionate  friends,  I  should  have 
paused  ere  I  had  written  any  thing  that  could  be  regarded 
as  disrespectful  to  religion,  or  painful  even  to  the  harmless 
prejudices  of  any  pious  and  well-meaning  Christian.  With 
these  concessions,  which  I  make  in  the  most  voluntary 
manner,  I  wish  to  be  perfectly  understood,  that  I  have 
no  fact  to  contradict— no  statement  of  consequence  to 
deny. 


CATHOLICS,  AND  THE  REPEAL  OF 
ALL  THOSE  DISGRACEFUL  PENAL 
STATUTES  WHICH  AGGRIEVE  AND 
OPPRESS  THE  DISSENTERS  OF  THIS 
GREAT  AND  ENLIGHTENED  EM- 
PIRE. 

Ever  accustomed  freely  and  openly  to 
express  my  sentiments,  religious  or  poli- 
tical, whatever  inconveniences  I  might  suf- 
fer in  consequence,  I  have  not  hesitated, 
in  the  following  pages,  at  times,  to  write  in 
terms  which  I  fear  will  not  prove  pleasing 
to  any  party.  In  mentioning  the  Fathers, 
for  instance,  on  page  25^  if  I  have  seemed 
to  speak  with  disrespect  concerning  those 
venerable  sages,  it  has  not  been  because  I 
feel  no  regard  for  the  opinions  or  the  reason- 
ings of  many  of  the  ancient  and  primitive 
defendei*s  of  our  common  salvation;  but  I 
am  nevertheless  convinced,  that  an  implicit 
reliance  on  the  reasonings  or  decisions  of 
even  those  early  writers  is  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  the  real  interests  of  reli- 
gious inquiry ;  and  I  may  here  add,  that  in 
asserting  that  the  Fathers  have  agreed  in 
hardly  a  single  point  of  doctrine  or  disci- 
pline, I  am  supported  by  no  less  an  autho- 
rity than  our  own  Royal  Martyr  (as  he  is 
oddly  termed),  Charles  I.,  who  speaking  of 
these  very  writers,  in  his  conference  with 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  A.  D.  1646,  in 
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Haglaud  Castle,'!^  thus  expresses  himself: 
"  I  discover  no  Father's  nakedness,  but  de- 
plore their  infirmities,  that  we  should  not 
trust  in  arms  of  flesh.  Tertuliian  was  a 
Montanist ;  Cyprian  a  Rebaptist ;  Origen 
an  Anthropomorphist ;  Jerome  a  Monoga« 
nist ;  Nazianzen  an  Angeiist ;  Eusebius  an 
Arian:  St.  Austin  had  written  so  many 
errors,  that  he  wrote  a  book  of  Retracta- 
tions ;  and,  indeed,  they  have  often  con- 
tradicted one  another,  and  sometimes  even 
themselves." 

If  in  some  instances  it  should  be  thought 
I  have  written  with  too  much  freedom  re- 
specting the  Church  establishment  cf  this 
country,  or  rather  against  Church  and  Slate 
unions  in  general,  I  beg  it  may  be  under- 
stood, that  so  far  from  wishing  to  feel  dis- 
respect towards  the  national  Church,  I 
have  a  sincere  and  warm  regard  for  the 
morals  and  learning  of  many,  nay,  of  a 
large  majority  of  our  clergy;  and  this  re- 
gard I  have  never  failed  to  express  on  all 
proper  occasions.^-  But  I  am,  nevertheless, 

♦  Certamen  Reliposum^  p.  114. 

-^  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  notice,  that  I  am  at 
present  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  *^  A  POR- 
TRAITURE OF  THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND  ; 
or,  a  View  of  the  Origin^  History,  Doctrines,  Discipline, 
and  present  State  of  &e  reformed  Religion  of  GREAT 
BRITAIN."  Should  any  of  my  readers  favour  me, 
through  the  medium  of  my  booksellers,  vrith  their  advice 
or  assistance  in  this  undertaking,  I  shall  hold  myself  uudei- 
great  obligations  to  them. 
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decided  iii  my  opinion,  ihat  the  union  of 
Church  and  State,  after  the  manner  in 
^vhich  these  things  are  usually  conducted, 
is  a  forced  and  unnatural  connexion ;  really 
injurious  to  the  time  interests  of  both,  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  New 
Testament  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Many  Protestant  readers  will  inquire 
why  I  have  omitted  to  notice  in  the  fol- 
lowing work,  the  various  prophecies  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  which  are  thought,  by 
some,  so  clearly  to  allude  to  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, decline,  and  destruction  of  popery. 
I  wish  to  treat  the  opinions  of  those  many 
eminent  and  excellent  writers  who  have 
treated  on  this  subject  with  respect ;  but  I 
must  throw  myself  on  their  candour,  while 
I  state,  that  it  is  my  firm  persuasion,  no 
clear  and  unequivocal  proof  can  be  made 
out,  that  either  Daniel  or  St.  John  had  an 
eye  peculiarly  directed  against  the  Church 
of  Rome,  or  even  against  the  spiritual  head 
of  that  church.  I  perused  with  attention  all 
that  Bishop  Newton,  Mr.  Mede,  Mr.  Faber, 
Mr.  Kett,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Bicheno,  and 
many  other  writers  have  written  on  the 
subject,  and  had  prepared  a  Sec  ion  on  the 
prophecies  supposed  to  relate  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  the  destruction  of  Spiritual 
Babylon;  but  motives  of  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  many  Protestant  writers  of  the 
highest  celebrity,  from  whom  I  have  felt 
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myself  compelled  to  differ,  have  induced  me, 
for  the  present,  to  withhold  my  sentimentson 
these  topics.  I  have  been  often  amused  by 
comparing  the  various  interpretations  which 
commentators  have  given  of  the  passage 
in  the  13th  chapter,  and  the  18th  verse, 
of  the  Book  of  Revelations : — "  Let  him 
that  hath  understanding  count  the  number 
of  the  beast :  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man, 
and  his  number  is  six  hundred,  threescore 
and  six.'*  Without  pretending  to  deter- 
mine which  of  them  is  right,  I  have  met 
with  such  a  confusion  and  contrariety 
among  learned  Commentators  on  this  pas- 
sage, that  I  should  have  thought  it  imper- 
tinent in  me  to  have  alluded  to  anv  one  of 
them,  in  treating  of  the  faith  of  Roman 
Catholics.  It  has  served,  however,  to 
exercise  the  ingenuity  of  Expositors  of 
every  description.  One  will  have  the 
mystical  number  to  mean  the  Pof)e — an- 
other, Louis  XVL — a  third  is  quite  clear 
that  St.  John  meant  thereby  to  designate 
Martin  Luther,  and  a  large  number  of  ex- 
pounders have  lately  discovered  that  cer- 
tainly the  name  of  the  beast  is  the  number  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte !  The  Roman  Catholic 
interpreters  are  quite  clear  that  the  mystical 
Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse  is  no  other  than 
idolatrous  Rome,  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity ;  and  Sig.  Pastorini,  in  his 
History  of  the  Churchy  is  decided,  that 
the  Reformation  in  Germany  was  the  iden- 
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tical  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit !  Though 
some  learned  Protestants  tell  us,  that  Papal, 
and  not  Pagan,  Rome  is  clearly  the  Baby- 
Ion*  of  the  New  Testament ! — ^yet  the  late 
Mr.  Simpson  seemed  quite  sure  that  not  to 
^'  be  partaker  of  her  sins,"  he  must  sepa- 
rate from  the  Church  of  England !  It  is 
somewhat  strange,  that  few,  if  any  one, 
should   have  conceived  that  these  meta- 


*  That  Rome  is  not  the  Great  Babylon  of  the  Jpo^ 
calypse    is   very   doubtful,     because,     ].  Babylon   is  re- 
presented as  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world  (Rev. 
xvii.  IS,  and  xviii.  18);  but  modem  Rome  is  a  very  small 
city,  compared  with  others,  and  but  the  tenth  part  of  what 
it  was.     2.  Babylon  is  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in  the 
iivorld  (Rev.  xviii.  7  and  8) ;  but  Rome  is  so  weak  that  it 
has  seldom  been  besieged  without  being  taken.     3.  Babylon 
is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  cities  in  the  world,  and  was 
never  to  know  sorrow,  till  sudden  destruction  came  upon 
her;  but  Rome,  though  she  has  had  her  days  of  pleasure 
and  prosperity^  has  liad  diose  of  affliction  and  sorrow  also, 
ivhich  Babylon  is  to  have  but  once,  that  is,  when  her  sud- 
den destruction  comes  upon  her,  and  not  before.  (Rev. 
xviii.  9,  8,  10.  Rev.  xvii.  19,  2\.)    4.  Babylon  is  repre- 
sented so  confident  of  her  own  strength,  as  to  flatter  herself 
she  shall  never  be  conquered ;  but  Rome  has  been  frequently 
a  prey  to  the  Goths,  Vandals,  &c.,  and  therefore  might  justly 
fear  she  might  be  taken  again.     5,  Babylon  was  not  to 
taste  the  cup  of  God's  wrath  before  the  seventh,  or  hit 
vial  was  poured  out  (Rev.  xvi.  9);  but  the  city  of  Rome 
has  tasted  it  often,  and  was  at  one  time  brought  to  such  a 
desolate  state,  that  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  was  seen 
in  it  for  forty  days  together ;  and,  lastly,  Babylon  is  seated 
near  the  sea,  and  her  merchants  were  to  carry  on  immense 
trade  and  commerce,  till  the  vei7  moment  of  her   ruin 
(Rev.  xviii.  11,  19-)y  ^'hile  Rome,  since  she  became  the  seat 
of  the  sovereign  ponUffs,  lias  been  not  only  without  trade 
entirely,  but  even  a  closed  port. 
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phorical  allusions  might  very  well  be  sup- 
posed to  relate,  not  to  this  or  that  church 
in  particular,  but  to  a  general  apostasy 
from  the  plain  and  simple  doctrine  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  To  this  conclu- 
sion they  might  have  come,  by  observ- 
ing that,  whatever  else  is  meant  to  be 
understood  by  the  figure,  the  apostle 
describes  the  personified  apostasy^  by  in- 
forming us,  that  *'  upon  her  forehead  was 
a  name  wriHen,  MYSTERY,  fcc'  I  wish 
those  who  are  so  desirous  of  introducing 
mysteries  into  ihe  revealed  religion  of  the 
Son  of  God  would  reflect  on  this  ;  and  then 
let  those  who  are  free  on  this  score  cast 
the  first  stone  at  the  mysterious  Church  of 
Rome. 

When  I  first  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
following  work,  I  had  a  wish  and  intention 
of  introducing  some  topics  of  importance, 
which  upon  mature  reflection,  and  expe- 
rience in  the  undertaking,  I  have  found 
it  impossible  to  do.  The  subject  is  great 
and  extensive;  and  to  have  done  jus- 
tice to  every  part  of  it,  which  I  had  first 
projected,  would  have  swelled  my  work 
very  much  beyond  its  present  bulk ;  but 
it  is  not  improbable,  should  the  present 
volume  meet  with  a  favourable  reception 
with  the  public,  that  I  may  be  induced  to 
pursue  the  subject ;  by  which  I  shall  be  able 
to  introduce  those  points,  and  particularly 
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that  relating  to  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  Catholic  question,  which  I  have  now 
unavoidably  omitted.  The  history  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists  would  of  itself 
form  a  highly  curious  and  interesting 
work ;  and  a  general  view  of  the  history 
of  Catholicism  in  this  country  since  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  with  a  view  of  its  pre- 
sent state  in  the  various  countries  of  Chris- 
tendom^ would  not  be  unworthy  the  notice 
and  regard  of  the  religious  and  political 
world. 

The  influence  which  the  French  Revolu- 
tion has  had  on  Catholicism  was  a  topic  on 
which  I  much  wished  to  have  enlarged, 
giving  at  the  same  time  a  general  view  of 
the  Galilean  Church,  which  at  all  times  has 
manifested  a  praiseworthy  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence on  the  Pope  and  the  Court  of 
kome.  Did  not  this  subject  lead  (oo 
much  into  extensive  detail,  I  am  con- 
vinced it  would  add  considerably  to  the 
value  and  interest  of  my  work ;  at  least 
it  would  furnish  this  important  infer- 
ence, that  the  practice  of  persecution  in 
any  Catholic  state  has  not  depended  on  the 
influence  or  authority  of  the  papal  power, 
or  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion ;  seeing,  that  in  France, 
where  that  influence  was  ever  the  least 
operative,  more  victims  have  been  immo- 
lated at  the  shrine  of  bigotry  and  state  ty- 
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ranoy  than  in  any  other  kingdom  or  state 
or  Europe.* 


*  On  ptge  501,  in  a  note,  1  have  mentioned  the  name  of 
Lord  Petre :  since  that  part  was  printed,  I  have  met  with 
the  following  particulars,  which  I  will  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  introduce : — The  character  of  Lord  Petre  was  re- 
iBBrkably  dignified  and  amiable;  it  is  thus  sketched  in  the 
preface  to  Dr.  Geddes's  Translation  of  the  Psalms : — **  His 
JLordship's  exaked  and  amiable  character  will  not  soon  be 
foi^tten. — Adored  by  bis  family,  the  centre  of  a  numei^ 
OQS  and  honourable  band  of  firiends,  connected  with  some 
of  the  most  lUusUious  personages  in  the  kingdom,  all  of 
whom  revered  and  loved  faira ;  the  warm  and  steady  friend 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  the  soul  of  the  successful 
attempts  in  1778  and  17799  for  the  relief  of  his  Roman 
Catholic  bfetbnen;  but,  in  his  expanded  benevolence, 
knowing  no  diffisrance  of  Catholic,  Protestant,  jew,  or 
Infidel,  his  Lordship  seemed  to  exist  only  for  purposes  of 
cdiarity  and  munificence :  his  death  (though  his  conscien- 
tious adherence  to  his  religious  principles  kept  him  from 
the  puUic  situatioiis  to  which  his  birth,  his  possesMons,  and 
his  character,  entitled  him)  was  generally  bewailed  as  a 
public  loss.'' 

The  following  circumstance,  in  which  his  Lordship  bore 
m,  principal  part,  is  one  of  many  proofs  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic loyahy.    In  consequence  of  some  occurrencei,  in  the 
years  1791  snd  1792,  the  committee  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
Uc  body,  had  thoughts  of  sending  the  late  Dr.  Hussey,  the 
titniar  Bishop  of  Waterford,  to  Rome,  to  clear  up  the  er- 
roneous notions,  which,  they  thought,  were  entertained  there 
of  their  proceedings ;  and  Lord  Petre  undertook  to  d^^ 
fray  the  expenses  of  the  Dr.'s  journey. — The  instructions 
given  to  Dr.  Hussey  contain  the  following  article : — '^  If 
any  scruple  should  be  raised  about  the  act  of  settlement, 
and  limiting  the  succession  of  the  crown  to  the  Protestant 
line,  Mr.  Hussey  will  not  permit  that  subject  to  be  dis- 
cussed, because  the  English  Catholics  acknowledge  no  au- 
thority to  interfere  with  the  succession  of  their  kings,  but  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  authority  of  which  law,  they  have  already 

solemnly  acknowledged  by  dieir  oath  of  alliance  of  1778* 

Dr. 
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If  anv  Protestant  should  infer,  that  be- 
cause i  have  taken  a  somewhat  favour- 
able view  of  Popery,  as  it  is  called,  I  am, 
therefore,  inclined  to  admit  the  truth  of  its 
doctrines,  or  the  scriptural  authority  of  its 
discipline,  let  me  be  permitted  to  assert, 
that  so  far  from  having  become  more  in- 
clined to  admit  those  doctrines,  by  the  in- 
vestigations in  which  I  have  been  neces- 
sarily engaged,  /  am,  if  possible^  more  dis- 
posed 1o  express  my  gratitude  and  praise 
to  the  Great  Governor  of  the  Universe,  thai 
I  have  been  born  and  educated  among  Pro- 
testants^ and  that  I  have  the  unspeakable 
privilege  of  deciding  for  myself  what  ap- 
pears to  my  own  mind  to  be  the  genuine 
religion  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  what  the 
weak  and  fallible  ^^commandments  of  men." 

It  is  not  needful  for  me  to  say  a  single 
word  respecting  the  style  and  manner  in 
which  this  publication  has  been  written  ; 
nor  how  far  I  have  made  a  good  or  ill  use 
of  the  materials  before  me.  These  are  mat- 
ters which  belong  so  entirely  to  the  public 
and  the  critics^  that  I  must  be  content  to 
submit  to  their  decisions,  as  I  shall  always 
be  happy  to  profit  by  their  advice. 

London,  July  18,  \%\% 

Dr.  Hiusey's  projected  journej  did  not  take  place :  but  the 
aboye  extract  of  his  instructioDs  deserves  to  be  preserved^  on 
account  of  the  true  seotunents  of  loyalty,  which  it  expresses. 
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A    PORTRAITURE,   ire. 


PART  I. 


SECTION  I. 


HifficuUies  attending  an  undertaking  of  this  na- 
ture— Design  of  the  present  Work — On  the  use 
of  the  term  Catholic — Papist  a  term  of  reproach 
— Legal  appellation  of  Catholics  in  Great  Bri^ 
tain. 

In  narrating  the  History,  and  portraying  the 
Character  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  a 
most  valuable  and  elaborate  mass  of  materials 
presents  itself.  Whatever  is  venerable  in  Anti- 
quities, important  in  History,  or  interesting  in 
Religion  and  Politics,  calls  for  consideration  in 
an  investigation  of  this  nature.  During  the 
long  eventful  succession  of,  perhaps,  thirteen 
centuries,  the  Religion  of  Christian  Rome  has 
possessed  the  minds  of  Princes^  and  guided  the 
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eouncils  of  Politicians  in  almost  all  the  king- 
doms and  states  of  the  civilized  world. 

A  subject  so  esttensite  in  its  objects,  impor- 
tant in  its  consequences,  and,  withal,  so  remote 
m  its  origin,  must  necessarily  be  attended  with 
considerable  difficulty  and  obscurity.  These 
unavoidable  perplexities  are  mcreased  by  those 
clouds  of  superstition,  ignorance,  intolerance, 
prejudice,  vindictiveness,  and  mistake,  which 
for  centuries  have  been  collecting,  in  almost 
impenetrable  masses,  to  shut  out  the  rays  of 
truth  and  darken  eveiy  avenue  to  historical  ac- 
curacy. 

Another  circumstance,  particularly  unfavour- 
able to  the  early  part  of  my  undertaking,  arises 
m  the  triteness  of  the  subject.  The  same  truths 
have  been  narrated  again  and  again ;  the  same 
iklsehoodshave  been  stated,  defended,  and  re-* 
futed  in  every  possible  shape.  Syllogisms  with- 
out number  have  demonstrated  and  destroyed 
the  same  fact;  sophism  and  argumentation  have 
in  their  turns  exemplified  and  confused  the  same 
event : 

One  thinks  on  Luther  Heaven's  own  spirit  felly 
Another  deems  him  instrument  of  Hell ; 

an4  ^  one  or  other  of  these  mistakes  has  pre- 
dominated, the  records  of  history  have  been 
twisted  to  answer  any  or  every  purpose.  Yet 
this  subject  in  one  point  of  view  remains,  as 


far  as  I  know,  untouched  :  I  believe  no  protea-* 
taut  writer  haft  ever  yet  attempted  to  describe 
the  Catholic  Church,  as  distinct  from  the  Catholic 
Court  of  Rome;  and  to  display  the  doctrines  and 
internal  discipline  of  that  Church  as  the}''  arestat* 
ed  and  explained  by  accredited,  and  universally- 
acknowledged  authors  among  the  Catholics  them* 
selFes.  I  know  of  no  writer,  who  has  paid  suffi* 
cient  attention  to  this  obvious  truth :  that  every 
well  informed  Christian,  of  whatever  Church  or 
Sect,  better  knows  his  own  'opinions,  and  con- 
ceives more  justly  of  the  bearings  and  tendency 
of  his  own  faith  than  any  other  person ;  that 
every  Church  or  Society  must  be  the  properest 
judges  of  its  own  doctrine  and  government. 
This-  then  is  the  ground  I  take  i  this  the  great 
design  of  my  work,  to  give  a  faithful  account  of 
the  Catholic  Religion,  in  doctrine  and  disci* 
pline;  and  to  represent  these  points  exactly  as 
CathoKcs  themselves  understand  and  describe 
them.  I  am  to  draw  a  picture  of  a  living  oh* 
ject ;  and  that  I  may  not  give  an  unfair  or  an 
improper  likeness,  I  have  placed  the  original 
before  me,  rather  than  copy  any  picture  of  the 
same  object  that  has  hitherto  been  given.  But 
it  may  be  asked,  by  those  who  do  not  discriminate 
between  the  candid  statement  of  a  fact,  and  the 
defence  of  its  consequences,  what  Protestant, 
particularly  what  Protestant  Dissenter,  will  pre- 
sume to  lift  up  his  voice  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
the  *<. mother  of  harlots  ?"  Who  will  venture  his 
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reputation  in  the  little  band  against  the  my- 
riads of  zealots,  learned  and  unlearned,  priest 
and  layman,  king  and  subject,  to  support  ^'  the 
beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  V*  Who, 
that  is  not  himself  "  drunk  with  the  wine  of  her 
abominations,''  will  plead  for  "  the  scarlet  whore 
of  fallen  Babylon  ?''  And  who,  howeyer  willing,  is 
*•  sufficient  for  these  things?"  Not  the  present 
writer,  truly :  he  is  neither  willing  nor  able  to 
cope  with  powers  so  mighty;  buft  he  dare  plead 
the  cause  of  justice  and  of  charity ;  he  has 
sufficient  courage  to  meet  the  most  pointed 
shafts  of  prejudice  and  mistake,  armed,  as  he 
feels  himself,  to  be,  with  the  invulnerable  pa- 
noply of  truth.  Strictly  speaking,  in  describ- 
ing the  Religion  of  Catholics  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  burning  of  heretics;  the  deposition 
of  kings ;  the  interdicts  of  Churches  or  of  na- 
tions, though  these  matters  shall  not  be  over- 
looked by  him.  No  one  can  be  more  willing 
than  himself  to  reprobate,  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms,  the  wickedness  of  Popes,  or  the  ar- 
rogance and  spiritual  tyranny  of  Priests.  He 
is  a  Protestant,  from  long  and  serious  convic- 
tion ;  but  does  it,  therefore,  follow,  that  he  should 
cherish  in  his  bosom  feelings  of  revenge  against 
those  who  still  adhere  to  the  religion  of  his  ances- 
tors, merely  because  those  ancestors,  in  some 
instances,  acted  unworthy  of  their  Christian 
calling,  and  fell  into  the  common  snares  and 
common  errors  of  their  times?  And  he  must 
add,  that  even  could  it  enter  into  the  design  of 


this  work  to.  attempt  an  apology  for  the  princU 
pies,  or  an  excuse  for  the  practices  of  any  part^ 
or  of  any  age  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  it  would 
be  no  very  difficult  task  to  demonstrate,  that 
the  crimes  by  which  her  annals  are  disgraced, 
have  in  no  instance  originated  from  an  adher- 
ence to  any  prescribed  forms  of  religious  con- 
duct ;  or  any  sentiment  enforced  in  her  books 
of  <levotion  and  worship.^  Much  in  extenua- 
tion might  be  offered  on  account  of  the  mental 
darkness,  the  political  bondage,  and  the  mistaken 
policy  of  the  ages  in  which  those  enormities 
were  committed;  while  much  obloquy  would 
be  removed,  by  distinguishing  between  the  acts 
of  princes  and  politicians,  and  those  of  the  heads 
and  ministers  of  religion. 

To  state  with  candour,  and  to  delineate  with 
faithfulness,  some  of  the  leading  features  of  Ca- 
tholic history,  and  all  the  great  doctrines  of  the 


*  "  We  are  never  to  confound  the  weakness  of  the  minis- 
ter with  the  holiness  of  bis  ministry.  We  respect  the  sanc- 
tuary in  which  Stephen  officiated^ — though  Nicholas  pro- 
faned it:  we  revere  the  place  from  whence  Judas  fell, — 
and  to  which  Matthias  was  promoted :  the  Scriptures  respect 
the  chair  of  Moses, — though  they  censure  several  pontiffs 
who  sat  in  it ;  and  no  Catholic  canonizes  the  vices  of  popes, 
— though  he  respects  their  station  and  dignity.  Tlie  ponti- 
fical throne  is  still  the  sanle,  whether  it  be  filled  by  a  cruel 
Alexander  VI.  or  a  benevolent  GTanganelli/*  Sec  the  Rev, 
Arthur  O'Leary's  Remarks  on  Mr.  Wesley's  Letter  and  Defence 
^  tkt  Proiesiant  Assocujuian,  p.  39. 


Catholic  £stitb,  uninfluenced  by  the  zeal  of  a  par- 
tisan, or  the  disingeniious  arts  of  an  apologist^  i$ 
the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  duty  incumbent  on  the 
aathor  of  this  work.  If  in  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  it  should  appear  that  a  great  majority  of 
eur  fellow  Christians  have  been,  and  still  are,  mis- 
understood  in  regard  to  their  tenets,  and  misre- 
presented in  their  history ;  and  that  from  these 
mistakes,  to  give  them  no  harsher  a  term,  have 
been  generated  and  fostered  a  spirit  and  conduct 
on  the  part  of  Protestants,  unworthy  of  their  prin- 
ciples, and  impolitic  and  unjust  in  the  results,  ^ 
most  important  point  will  be  attsuned,  and  a 
desirable  object  accomplished:  for  the  liberal 
genius  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  is  most  as* 
suredly  hostile  to  all  acts  of  oppression,  andaU 
sentiments  manifestly  unjust. 

Prejudice,  the  source  of  a  thousand  evils, 
would  be  much  lessened  against  our  Catholic 
brethren,  were  Protestants  carefully  to  abstain 
from  using  terms  of  reproach  and  invidious 
epithets.  The  very  name,  though  erroneous,  by 
which  we  first  designate  a  real  or  supposed  enemy, 
so  strongly  prepossesses  the  mind,  that  no  sub- 
sequent facts  can  erase  the  impression,  as  long 
as  the  first  error  is  persisted  in.  On.  this  ac^ 
count,  a  spirit  of  conciliation  will  always  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  even  making  some  conces- 
sions on  the  side  of  charity ;  and  wiU  infallibly 
lead  to  the  us^  of  suph  ierms^  as  the  adverse 
party  cannot  properly  object  to  3  at  leasts  such 


a  mode  of  expre^^on  will  be  adopted  Its  is  not 
ID  its  obvious  tendency  degrading  and  oflbnsive^ 
and  all  irdtating  associations  will  be  carefully 
avoided. 

The  first  acknowledged  generic  term  given 
to  the  followers  of  C}irist^  after  the  one  applied 
to  them  at  Antioch^^  seems  to  be  that  of  Catholic. 
Jt  ^as  used  to  distinguish  the  true  Church,  or 
Sbfeiety,  of  Je$us  from  all  separate  Societies^ 
such  as  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  and  other  schis- 
matics. It  is  argued  by  Protestants,  that, 
strictly  speaking,  this  term  was  never  appro- 
priate; seeing  that  in  no  age  of  the  church, 
after  the  death  of  its  founder,  have  Christians 
been  uniform  in  their  belief;  or  universal  as  a 
body.  The  history  of  heretics,  particularly  of 
those  of  the  two  first  centuries,  furnishes  abun- 
dance of  evidence  against  the  catholicity  of 
any  particular  church ;  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  number  of  ancient  heretics 
has  been,  in  general,  improperly  stated.  Epi-r 
phanius  counts  sixty,  after  the  death  of 
Christ  to  his  own  time,  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century ;  and  Philastre  gives  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two,  after  the  Saviour's  mis* 
sion  ;  but  it  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  many 
of  these  supposed  heresies  were  some  trifling  and 
often  absurd  notion,  not  at  all  affecting  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church.    The  learned  Dr.  Lardnerf 


♦  Acts,  c.  x\.  vcr.  26.  t  History  of  Heretics,  p.  17. 
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states,  that  ^'  most  heresies  of  the  two  first  cen- 
turies may  be  reduced  to  two  kinds."  In  this 
conclusion  he  is  partly  supported  by  the  early 
authority  of  Theodoret, 

Chillingworth,  the  great  champion  of  Protes- 
tantism, says,  that  the  meaning  of  the  phrase. 
Holy  Catholic  Church  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  is 
**  the  right  the  church  of  Christ,  or  rather,  to 
speak  properly,  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  hath  to  be 
universally  believed.  And,  therefore,  the  article 
may  be  true,  thpugh  there  were  no  Catholic 
Church  in  the  world/'^  This  capacious  mode 
of  explication  seems  much  more  convenient  than 
true ;  how  the  holy  catholic  church  could  be 
believed  in,  were  there  **  no  catholic  church 
in  the  world,"  I  must  own,  with  all  my  re- 
pect  for  Chillingworth,  somewhat  puzzles  and 
perplexes  me. 

It  is,  however^  th|s  appellation,  as  united  with 
the  adjunct  Bomatiy  that  demands  immediate 
consideration.  I  will  not  fatigue  the  reader's 
patience  and  my  own  by  wading  through  the 
elaborate  squaUbles  of  ecclesiastics,  about  the 
fact  of  St.  Peter's  residence   at  Rome.f    The 


*  Works,  folio,  p.  196. 

t  The  curious  in  this  matter  may  consult  the  Art.  Church 
of  Rome,  in  Broughton's  Historical  Library,  vol.  i.  Also 
Christianisimus  Primativus,  b.  II.  ch.  i.  p.  12.    Dr.  Benson's 

Account 


great  probability,  at  least  as  far  as  it  appears 
to  me,  is»  that  the  apostle  did  visit  that  city ; 
and  that  he  was  a  teacher  of  Christianity  there 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  during  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  by  Nero. 

However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  a  fact,  that 
a  pretty  regular  succession  of  Roman  Bishops 
may  be  traced  from  Alexander  I.  at  the  close 
of  the  first,  or  early,  in  the  second,  century,  to . 
Sabinianus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh ; 
firom  which  time  the  succession  is  considered 
somewhat  doubtful  for  several  ages.  I  am  pre- 
vented from  beginning  earlier  by  my  determi- 
nation to  avoid  controversy  as  much  as  possible; 
and  having  compared  several  catalogues,  I  find 
some  difference  with  respect  to  the  first  six  or 
seven  Bishops,  and  a  little  confusion,  occasioned 
in  the  succession,  owing  to  the  discrepancy  of 
opinion  relative  to  the  names  of  Cletus  and  Ana- 
cletus:  some  contending  that  these  were  one 
and  the  same  Bishop.  Perhaps,  the  mbst  ample 
list  of  Popes  ever  published  is  the  one  lately 
given  by  an  intelligent  writer  in  the  Rev.  Robert 
Adam's  very  candid  and  liberal  publication,  en- 


Account  of  St.  Peter's  visit  to  Rome,  A.  D.  58,  and  fourth 
of  Nero,  in  his  Hist,  of  the  first  planting  of  Christianity, 
ToL  ii.  p.  184.  Whiston's  Memoirs,  Bp.  Pearson's  Post- 
humous Works,  London,  1688,  p.  27  et  seq.  and  Baratier's 
Inquiry  about  the  Ancient  Bishops  of  Rome,  printed  at 
Utrecht,  in  1740. 
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titled  "  The  Religious  World  Displayed/'*  This 
Catalogue  is  confessedlj  taken,  for  the  most  part, 
from  Berti's  Ecclesiastical  History.  It  com* 
mences  with  St.  Peter,  and  ends  with  the  present 
much  injured  Pius  VII.,  including  a  succession 
of  252  Roman  Bishops,  exclusive  of  the  Anti- 
popes,  Oioscorus,  in  the  sixth  century;  Con- 
stanttne,  in  the  eighth ;  Anastasius,  in  the  ninth; 
Leo  VIII.,  and  Boniface  VII.,  in  the  tenth ;  and 
John  XVI.,  Benedict  X.>  Honorius  II.  and 
Clement  III.,  in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
succession  of  Roman  Pontiffs  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  the  interests  of  religious  truth  than 
some  Protestant  writers  have  been  willing  to 
admit.  I  confess,  for  my  own  part,  that  could 
I  be  convinced  of  the  perfect  accuracy  of  any 
one  of  the  catalogues  that  have  been  hitherto 
published,  I  should  feel  myself  somewhat  em- 
barrassed in  disputing  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
and  superiority  of  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Catholic  Clnirch ;  not  that  I  should  ever  admit, 
that  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  has  a  right  by  any 
prescription  of  mere  time,,  to  trample  on  the  sa- 


*  This  woriL  is  incomparably  the  best  book  of  the  kind 
ever  published.  Mr.  Evans's  is  professedly  a  "  Sketch/*  but, 
•t  far  as  it  goes^  it  is>  upon  the  whole>  correct  and  can* 
did.  The  View  qfall  Religiam,  by  Hannah  Adams^  is  good^ 
ind>  generally  q>eaking>  just ;  but  there  is  too  much  attempt- 
ed on  to  smdl  a  scale.  The  English  edition,  by  Mr.  Fuller, 
is  certainly  the  best,  though  some  will  think  he  has  not  im- 
proved it  by  his  '«  Essay  on  Truth.'* 
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cred  exercise  of  reason,  or  the  unalienable  rights 
of  conscience ;  but  how  episcopalians  can  sBtisfy 
their  consciences  on  this  subject,  has  often 
puzzled  and  surprised  me.  If  visibility  and 
episcopal  ordination  are,  indeed,  essential  to  the 
character  of  the  church  of  Christ,  it  would  seem 
to  follow,  that  a  regular  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  christian  Prelates  from  the  Apostles  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance.  As  a  Dissenter,  I 
I  have  no  uneasiness  on  this  point :  as  a  Church- 
man I  should  tremble  for  the  validity  of  my  sacrtd 
oflHice.* 

I  will  not,  however,  enter  into  any  controversy 
on  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  in  the  issue  of 
which  question  I  have  so  trifling  an  interest; 
and  upon  which  it  is  my  firm  conviction  the 
holy  scriptures  are  completely  silent.  Let  ca- 
nonists and  schoolmen,  civilians  and  proctors 
fight  the  matter  out  as  well  as  they  are  able, 
and  dogmatize  about  non-essentials  till  they  are 
all  weary  of  the  useless  contest,  and  sit  down 


*  "  Oar  Lord  himselfe  telleth  us^  that  he  that  is  baptized^ 
and  belee¥eth>  shall  he  saved :  now  to  persuade  such  a  one 
that  is  baptized,  and  beleeveth,  that  he  is  no  member  of 
Christ's  church,  except  he  can  also  set  downe  a  catalogue  of 
the  names  of  hit  9|)iritQall  parents^  since  Christ,  is  al  one,  as 
to  perswade  such  a  one  that  he  is  no  man,  because  he  can- 
not reckon  up  his  naturell  parents,  and  fetch  his  ped^pee 
from  Noah  or  Adam/'  ChrisHanographie,  or  the  Description 
qftk€  mukiiude  and  sundry  sorts  of  Christians  in  the  World,  not 
JMijKci  IQ  rte  jPqDr,  SndLi  Ed.  1636.    Efistk  Dsdicaiorie. 
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contented  to  fear  God  and  work  righteousness'; 
it  is  quite  sufficient  to  my  purpose  to  shew, 
that,  whatever  variations  of  discipline  may  at 
different  times  have  obtained  in  the  Church,  long^ 
very  long,  before  the  humbly  religion  of  Jesus 
came  to  be  established  by  human  laws,  or  were 
incorporated  with  state  politics,  the  great  arti- 
cles of  Faith,  with  but  few  exceptions,  held  to 
the  present  hour  by  Roman  Catholics,  were  the 
standards  of  public  doctrine,  and  the  almost 
universally  acknowledged  dogmas  of  the  whole 
Christian   world;    and   as  the   chief   head    or 
Bishop  of  the  Church  holding  those  doctrines 
had  his  seat  and  spiritual  court  at  the  city  of 
Rome,  that  great  society  of  Christians  became 
at  length  designated  by  the  appellation  of  Ro- 
man  Catholics,  at  first  used  merely  to  distinguish 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches.     It  concerns 
me  not  to  shew,  that  these  doctrines  are  true 
or  false :  what  they  were,  they  still  are ;  and  so 
far  the  Catholics  of  the  present  day  have  a  legii- 
timate   claim   to    the    appellation    they    have 
adopted. 

It  never  had  occurred  to  any  of  their  oppor 
nents  before  the  time  of  Luther,  that  the  re- 
proachful term  Papist^  was  properly  applicable 
to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  This 
word,  it  is  true,  is  no  otherwise  improper  than  as 
it  is  meant  to  convey  an  offensive  idea.  It  is 
derived  from  liawa,  father,  and  was  given  to  the 
Catholics,  to  insinuate  that  they  look  upon  the 


IS 

Pvpe  as  their  infallible,  as  well  as  supreme,  head      a 
and  governor:  equal,  if  not  superior,   to  the 
prunicive  apostles  of  Christ,   the  Saviour:    a 
calumny  as  false  as  it  is  foolish. 

It  only  remains  in  this  section  to  state  how 
the  Catholics  are  at  present  recognized  in  the 
pnbJic  acts  of  this  Empire. 

When  the  early  Reformers  had,  with  a  perti- 
nacity unbecoming  their  extraordinary  preten- 
sions to  purity  of  doctrine  and  spirituality  of 
character,  succeeded  in  fixing  on  their  old 
friends  the  nickname  of  Papists,*  and  the  £sdth 
they  had  deserted  that  of  Popery,  the  prejudice 
these  terms  were  intended  to  inspire,  found  its 
way  from  the  pen  of  the  zealot  and  the  lips  of 
the  declaimer  to  the  solemn  acts  of  nations  and 
the  edicts  of  the  reformed  princes.  The  liberal 
and  enlightened  spirit  of  modern  times  has  dic- 
tated a  wiser  course  -,  and  the  term  Roman  Ca- 
tholics is  that  by  which  those  formerly  called 
Papists  are  now  designated  in  all  the  great  sta- 
tutes of  this  country.  A  writer  of  the  present 
day  observes,  that  the  Legislature  has  curiously 
varied  in  this  particular.  From  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Protestant  creed  into  Ire- 
land, in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  that  of 


*  See  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milner's  Letters  to  a  Prebendary,  4th 
cd.  p.  3.  8yo. 
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William  IIL,  the  appellation  used  in  the  statutes 
appears  to  hare  been  *^  persons  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  Rome."  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  William  III.  in  1693,  the 
Catholics  were  expelled  from  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. A  hostile  phraseology  then  appeared : 
*'  Papists,"  "  Popish  People,"  &c.  arc  to  be 
found  in  all  statutes,  affecting  the  Catholics, 
from  the  2  William  III.  to  the  32  George  III. 
inclosive,  and  even  later.  The  33  George  III. 
at  length  styles  them  ^*  Papists,  or  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Popish  or  Soman  Catholic  Religion. '^ 
However,  the  lafeesf  statute,  relating  to  the  Ro* 
man  Catholics,  43  Greorge  III.  chap.  30,  drops 
the  harsher  names ;  and,  by  its  title,  denomi- 
nate them  '*  Roman  CathoKcs."  Thii»  may, 
therefore,  be  tsiken  to  be  their  legal  description 
at  thii^  day.  The  reproachful  epithets  of  "  Pa- 
pist,'*  •*  Romanist,"  "  Popish,"  "  Romish," 
&c.  are  no  tonger  applied  to  them  by  any  gen- 
tleman or  scholar.^ 

The  cruel  riots,  under  the  direction  of  th^ 
insane  and  furious  Lord  George  Gordon,  presi- 
dent of  the  intolerant  and  disgraceful  Protestant 
Association  in  1780,  raised  the  cry  of  "  Na 
Popery,"  which,  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  pre- 
sent learned  and  liberal  Dr.  Butler,  of  Shrews- 
bury, **  is  still  a  fertile  theme  of  de9lamation  to 


■^r^ 


^  See  Advertuement  prefixed  to  "  A  Statement  of  the 
Penal  Laws  which  aggrieve  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.'' 
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the  old  women  and  children  of  the  year  1811."* 
This  term  Papist  is  reproachful,  conveys  an 
erroneous  idea,  keeps  alive  a  dishonourable  pre- 
judice, and  ought  to  be  abolished ;  nor  will  I 
ever  believe  that  man  sincerely  friendly  to 
Christian  liberty  who  persists  in  the  use  of  it. 

Many  of  the  latest  and  most  respectable  Pro- 
testant writers  against  Roman  Catholicism  that 
I  have  met  with,  seem  to  be  conscious  that  there 
IS  something  not  quite  charitable  in  the  use  of 
this  term  Papist ;  hence  they  either  lay  it  aside 
altogether  or  apologize  for  retaining  it.  ^'  I  use 
the  term  Papist  or  Romanist,"  says  the  present 
Bishop  of  Durham^t  *^  not  as  a  reproach,  but 
in  assertion  of  our  own  right."  "  The  terms 
^  Popery,  Papist  and  Romanist'  are  used,"  says 
Mr,  Stephenson,!  "  solely  to  avoid  the  repeti- 
tion of  that  of  Catholic."  This  being  the  case, 
the  author  would  have  been  rather  more  con- 
sistent, had  he  adopted  the  word  CathgUc  in- 
stead of  Bimish*  in  his  title  page. 


*  See  thig  gentleman's  most  excellent  Sermon  preached  at 
St  Mary's,  Cambridge,  at  the  Installation  of  the  present  Chan- 
cellor, his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  January 
50th,  1811,  p.  61.  (Notes).  The  Church  of  England  would 
have  nothing  to  fear,  either  from  Catholics  or  Sectarists, 
were  all  her  Ministers  equal  in  learning  and  candour  to  this 
writer. 

t  Sermons,  Charges  and  Tracts,  p.  353. 

t "  We  Eomkk  Church ;  or,  an  Historical  and  Critical  View 
of  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome," 
p.  10,  (Note). 

''  I  thought     jj^ 
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SECTION  II. 

The  Pope^s  Supremacy — Conversion  ^  Constant 
tine — Temporal  pcwer  of  the  Pope — The  De- 
cretals-^Gift  of  Constantine. 

IT  is  of  great  importance  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  meaning  and  application  of 
terms;  let  us  then  pursue  this  idea  by  an  in- 
quiry into  the  first  use  of  the  word  Pope,  and  of 
the  phrase  Universal  Bishop.  In  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity,  this  word  Pope,  which  has 
been  so  long,  and  often  so  unjustly,  associated 
with  the  idea  of  whatever  is  depraved  in  morals^ 
or  cruel  in  government,  was  given  to  eyery 
bishop,  or  pastor,  presiding  over  a  diocese  or 
district;^  and  it  is  still  applied  in  the  east  to  all 
Christian  Priests.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that, 
even  among  Catholics,  much  acrimonious  con- 
troversy has  arisen  out  of  the  question  concerning 
the  authority  of  Bishops.  In  this  controversy,  I 
am  no*  farther  concerned  than  as  a  medium  for 
the  conveyance  of  what,  upon  a  sober  and  impar- 
tial investigation,  appears  to  be  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  church. 


"  I  thought  this  outlandish  term  (Romish  Church)  was 
no  longer  used  in  England,  at  least  on  any  solemn  occasion ; 
peiliapB^  we  shall  soon  hear  of  the  Greekish  Church,  unless  the 
Emperor  Alexander  will  break  off  his  alliance  with  Napo- 
leon.*' Vide  The  Introduction  prefixed  to  the  Protestants* 
Apology  for  the  Roman  CathoUc  Faith,  p.  73.    1809. 

*  Singham's  Origines  Ecclesiastics^,  lib.  i.  c.  2. 
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« 

About  the  close  of  the  third  century,  St.  Cy- 
priao,  a  prelate  of  the  Latin  church,  declared 
tiia^  no  bishop  was  superior  to  his  brethren,     /' 
since  none   of  them  established    himself  the 
bishop  of  bishops,  nor  reduced  his  equals  to  obey 
him  by  any  tyrannical  power,  since  every  one 
had  an  absolute  liberty  of  his  will,  and  entire 
power;  and  as  no  one  could  be  judged  by  ano- 
ther, so  neither  could  he  judge.    On  this,  the 
Abh^  Fleury  remarks,  that  this  is  true,  where 
there  is  no  decision  of  the  church.^    St.  Jerome, 
no  very  long  time  afterwards,  writes  thus:-^ 
<<  Wheresoever  there  is  a  bishop,  be  it  at  Rome^ 
at  Eiigubrium ;  at  Constantinople,  or  at  Rhe- 
ginm;  at  Alexandria,  or  at  Tanis,  he  is  of  the 
same  worth,  and  of  the  same  priesthood :  the 
power  of  wealth  and  the  lowliness  of  poverty 
renders  not  a  bishop  more  high  or  low :  for  all 
of  them  are  successors  of  the  apostles."f     "  A 
Christian  diocese,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  if  I  may 
be  ailpwed  to  adduce  his  authority,  ^'  might  be 
spread  over  a  province,  or  reduced  to  a  village; 
but  all  the  bishops  possessed  an  equal  and  in- 
delible character:    they  all   derived  the  same 
powers  and  privileges  from  the  apostles,  from 
the  people,  and  from  the  laws.'  :jl     The  canons 
of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of  Neo-Cas- 


i^F"."<l**"^ 


*  Ecdes.  HuL  1.  vii.  c.  29. 

t  Jerom.  in  £p.  Evangel.  101.  nov.  ed.  torn.  v.  p.  802^ 
aipud  Geddes's  Modest  Apology,  p.  81,  82. 
X  Decline  and  Fall,  v.  iii.  p.  32. 8vo.  ed* 
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safea,  pBSseA  about  A.  D.  240^  after  the  Coths 
had  ravaged  Asia,  in  the  reign  of  Galierius,  aris* 
contained  in  a  circular  letter  sent  to  everj' 
bishop  by  Euphrosynus,  whom  Thaumaturgus 
styles  his  Old  Friend.   This  letter  begins  by  ad- 
dressing every  bbhop  as  "  Most  Holy  Pope.** 

Pope  Pelagius  It.  A.  I>.  589,  hi  a  letter 
annulling  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Constainti- 
nople;  in  which  John  the  Patriarch  took  upon 
himself  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop,  condemned^ 
as  much  too  arrogant  for  any  Christian  Bishop^ 
this  unbecoming  claim  of  superiority.^  This 
opposition  to  John  the  Fraster  is  known  to 
every  one ;  but  as  some  improper  use  seems  at 
times  to  have  been  made  of  it,  I  will  continue 
the  subject  a  Kttle  further.  Pelagius  II.  waa 
succeeded  in  the  Pontificate  by  the  celebrated 
Gregory  the  Great,  ^  a  person  remarkable  for 
his  humility  and  his  ardent  piety,  and  rendered 
dear  to  Britons  as  the  apostle  of  England.f  The 
disputes  about  the  title  of  universal  bishop,  in 
which  this  pope  took  so  honourable  a  part,  are 
detailed  in  every  respectable  writer  on  ecclesias- 
tical history  since  that  period,  though  much 
inore  has  been  made  of  the  language  of  Gre- 
gory than  the  facts  seem  to  warrant.  "  Do  not 
you  Jcnow,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  Constan- 

- 

*■  Banelc,  de  Tyranuide  Papse,   c.  16,  in  Y  Historie  des 
Papes,  in  Vit.  Pdag.  U. 
t  Bede  Eccler.  Hiit. 
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tinoplit&n  bishops,  ^<  that  the  bishops  of  this. 
Apostolic  See  were  called  Universal^  as  a  mark 
of  honour  offered  to  them  by  the  venerable 
Council  of  Chalcedon  ^  but  none  of  them  usurp- 
ed that  arrogant  title,  lest  by  attributing  to  him- 
self alone  the  dignity  of  episcopacy,  he  might 
seem  to  deny  the  rights  of  all  his  brethren."^ 
In  this  epistle,  the  pope  thus  expostulates  with 
his  brother  prelate:  *^  What  wilt  thou  reply  to 
Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Universal  Church,  that 
thou  goest  about  by  the  appellation  of  Universal 
Bishopy  to  make  all  his  members  subject  to  thee  ? 
Whom  dost  thou  imitate  in  so  perverse  a  name, 
jbut  Lucifer,  who  sought  to  be  singular,  and 
raise  himself  above  his  fellow  angels  ?"  In  thu9 
opposing  the  claim  of  John  the  Fraster,  he  does 
Dot  appear  to  have  any  private  or  sinister  vievy 
to  his  own  honour ;  for,  in  a  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  Eulogius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
who  had  complimented  him  with  this  obnoxious 
title,  he  says,f  **  I  request  you  will  not  address 
me  in  that  manner  again,  whereas,  by  giving  to 
others  more  than  they  are  entitled  to,  you  are 
deprived  of  it  yourselves.  I  do  not  wish  to  rise 
by  words,  but  by  good  conduct.  Nor  do  I  con^ 
sider  as  an  honour,  that,  whereby,  I  know,  my 
brethren  lose  their  honour:  for  my  honour  is 


♦  Lib.  iv.  Ep.  38. 

t  I  am,  in  this  instance,  quoting  hi*  H^rd«  as  I  find  them 
^nnalated  in  the  Introduction  to  The  Protestants'  Apology 
p.  119. 
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the  h6nottr  of  th6  Universal  Church,  lily  how 
Hour  is  the  firm  vigour  of  my  bcethren ;  and, 
indeed^  I  am  then  truly  honoured^  when  to 
every  one  of  them  their  due  honour  is  not  de« 
nied.  Now^  if  you  call  me  Universal  Bishop, 
you  deny  yourself  to  be  that,  of  which  you  at- 
tribute to  me  the  universality.  God  forbad  such 
things  should  be  thought  of;  away  with  phrases 
that  puflF  up  by  vanity,  and  wound  charity  !'^ 
Agreeably  with  these  sentiments,  this  great 
bishop,  Writittg  to  Eoiebius  of  Thessalonica,  and 
other  bishops,  says,  '*  If  one  bishop  be  uni- 
versal, it  remains,  that  you  are  not  bishops:^ 
and  in  a  letter  to  Sabinius,  his  nuncio  at  Con- 
stantinople, he  observes,  that  ^'as  the  govern- 
ment cannot  defend  us  against  the  swords  of 
our  enemies,  and  as  it  has  made  us  lose  ow  pro- 
perties for  the  protection  of  the  state,  it  is  most 
shameful,  that  they  should  endeavour  to  make 
us  lose  also  our  faith  by  consenting  to  this  un- 
just title/'  On  this  passage,  Fleury  remarks, 
"  St.  Gregory  considered  this  dispute  as  a  qu^- 
tion  of  faith,  because,  in  iact,  we  are  not  allowed 
by  faith  to  acknowledge  but  one  only  bishop, 
erf*  whom  the  others  would  be  only  Ticars.'**  In 
other  parts  of  this  pope's  epistles,  he  exclaims, 
«*  Oh !  my  great  lord,  it  is  not  for  my  own  right 
or  honour  that  I  dispute:  I  speak  unequivo^ 
cally  and  boldly:  whosoever  shall  call  himself 
universal  bishop,  or  desire  to  be  so  called,  in  the 

III      I ■      '  ■  '        •  a^^^w^—M— a^ 

«  Hist  Ecckt.  liv.  xsnr.  ^39. 
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pride  of  hif  he^tt,  is  the  forerunner  of  ^^ti-^  9 
cfanat"^  And  again,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Em* 
perofj  **  the  Uqi?er«al  Church,"  s^ys  he,  *'  must 
gp  to  ruin,  whensoever  he  that  is  the  Universal 
Bt^op  shall  chance  to  fall/'f  '^  In  his  rival," 
sajrs  Gihbon,t  speaking  of  Gregory  |^,  ^^  the 
patriarch  of  ConstantinQple,  be  condeqnned  tlu^ 
aatichristian  title  of  universal  bishop,  which  the  /j 
successor  of  St.  Peter  was  too  h^uglity  to  coo* 
cede,  and  too  feeble  to  assume ;  and  4^e  eccle'^ 
siastical  jurisdiction  of  Gregory  was  confined  to 
the  triple  character  of  bishop  of  Rome,  primate 
of  Italy,  and  apostle  of  the  West."  In  this  c^ti- 
iqate  of  the  Roman  Ponti^^'s  jurisdiction,  th^§ 
swieeping  historian  is  somewhat  inaccurate^  an^ 
it  is  proper  now  to  shew  the  use  which  some 
disputants  have  made  of  Gregory's  humble  ap^ 
pipus  concessions.  It  is  argued  from  hence^ 
th^t  before  the  age  of  Gregory,  the  Popes  of 
Rome  had  no  e:ipekisiive  spiritual  authority  ii^ 
the  Churcb  beyond  t^ie  limits  of  their  awn  dior 
cese.  Before  we  proceed  to  examine  ^to  th^ 
matter,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  some  notice  of 
what  the  pope  says  in  the  epistiie  wherein  he 
attudes  to  the  x:ouncil  of  Chalqedon,  as  having 
iiopoured  the  bishops  of  the  Romfm  See  with 
the  tit}e  of  Universali.  '^  On  qe  trouve  poin(t 
dans  les  actes  de  ce  Concile  ce  que  dit  le  Papo 
S.  Gr^goire  dans  ses  lettres,  qu'il  offrit  au  Pape 


•  Lib.  vi.  Ep.  30.  t  Lib.  iv.  Ep.  32. 

X  Decline  fui4  FaU^  ^i*  P*  1^7. 


Jb  titre  d^EvSgue  tecumSnigue  ou  universeL  Ba* 
ronius  croit  que  ce  titre  se  trouvoit  donn6  au 
Pape  dans  1' inscription  de  la  lettre  qui  lui  fut 
adresste  par  le  Concile."*  And,  indeed,  one  is 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  believing,  either  that 
his  holiness  there  refers  his  rival  John  to  a  fact 
which  had  no  existence,  which,  however,  is  by 
BO  means  likely,  or  of  admitting  the  probable 
conjecture  of  Baronias,  that  this  title  was  given 
to  Gregory  in  the  inscription  of  some  letter  ad- 
•  dressed  to  him  by  the  Chalcedonian  Fathers. 

With  respect  to  the  objections  made  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  from  the 
language  of  St.  Gregory  in  the  epistles  just  quot- 
ed, it  is  my  duty  to  state  the  explanations  which 
Catholics  have  given  of  it;  and  on  this  point, 
perhaps^  I  cannot  do  better  tiian  quote  what  the 
learned  Dr.  Milner,t  and  the  equally  learned 
anon3rmous  author  of  the  Introduction  to  ''  The 
Protestants'  Apology,"  have  said  relative  to  the 
Pope-s  supremacy. 

Speaking  of  this  papal  attribute.  Dr.  Milner 
observes:  **  We  find  this  superiority  in  the 
clearest  and  strongest  terms,  attributed  to  the 
Popes,  during  the  first  three  centuries,  by  the 
illustrious  fathers  and  writers  who  lived  in  them ; 


*  Abrefi:^   Chronologiquc  de    T  Histoire    Ecdcsiastique, 
tome  I.  p.  317. 
t  Letters  to  a  Prebendary,  Lett  IL 
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particularly  hy  St.  Irenaeus,  who  boasts  of  hift 
hayiog  been  instructed  by  St.  Polycarp,  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  apostles ;  by  TertuUian^  the  most 
ancient  Latin  father  whose  works  are  extant  j 
and  by  St.  Cyprian,  ^ishop  of.  Carthage,    the 
great  light  of  the  church  in  the  third  century. 
We  find  this  prerogative  claimed  and  exercised 
by  pope  Victor  in  the  case  of  the  churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  he  threatened  to  excommUr 
nicate ;  whether  on  sufficient  grounds  or  not,  i$ 
foreign  to  the  present  question  ^  likewise  in  tb^ 
case  of  the  Mo^tanists,  and  several  other  heretics, 
whom  )the  same  pope  actually  did  cut  off  from 
the  communion  of  the  church.     Finally,  not;  tjp 
multiply  instances,  \ye  find  this  prerogative  e^n 
ercised  in  the  case  of  several  bishops,  and  other 
individuals  in  Gaul,  in  Spain,  and  in  Africa 
which  were  judged  and  decided  upon  at  Rome 
by  pope  Stephen^  during  the  period  in  question/' 

These  arguments  certainly  go  to  prove,  what 
I  should  think  few  sensible  readers  will  feel  in 
the  least  disposed  to  question:  that,  from  a 
very  early  period  of  Christianity,  the  bishops 
of  Rome  have  held  a  peculiar  authority  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  christian  world ;  and 
that,  whether  from  the  dignity  of  their  dip- 
cese,  as  including  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman 
empire,  or  from  whatever  other  cause,  the 
Roman  Pontiffs  have  always  exercised  a  kind  of 
supremacy  in  spiritual  matters;  and  this  will 
appear  still  more  clearly  when  I  have  adduced 
the  arguments  employed  by  the  anonymous 
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nuibor  alreiidy  alluded  to:  *'^Whil4 St. Gregory/* 
My 8  he,  '^  was  anxious  for  the  rights  of  his  col- 
kagaes,  he  was  tiot  forgetful  of  his  own.  In  the 
tetter  to  Johti  of  Constantinople,  he  mentions 
St.  Peter  as  the  first  member  of  the  holy  univer- 
sal churchy  and  speaks  of  his  own  appointment 
to  the  government  of  the  church.**  Writing  to 
the  emperor  Mauritias,  by  whom  John  Was  patro- 
nised, he  sayst  *'  the  ftianagetfii^nt  and  primacy 
of  the  whole  church  hid  been  given  to  St.  Peter.'' 
Elsewhere  he  asserts,  that  '^  the  apostolic  see  ifc 
the  chief  of  all  churches  /'  and  with  regard  to 
the  very  church  of  Constantinople,  he  says,  in 
a  letter  to  John,  bishop  of  Sytacusfe,  that  *'  no 
one  doubts  of  its  being  subject  to  the  see  ot 
Rome."  In  another  letter  to  the  satne  prelate, 
he  writes  thus :  '^  A^  to  his  saying  that  he  ii» 
subject  to  the  apostolic  see ;  if  bishops  be  gnilty 
of  faults,  I  do  not  know  of  any  bishop,  who  is 
not  subject  to  it ;  but  when  nothing  culpable 
requires  its  interference,  they  are  all  eqtial,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  humility."  On  this  pas- 
sage Fleury  remarks  thus :  "  These  words  of 
St.  Gregory  indicate,  in  a  precise  manner,  the 
limits  of  the  power  of  the  head  of  the  church. 
As  long  as  bishops  do  their  duty,  he  treats  them 
as  his  equals  :  but  he  is  the  superior  of  all  of  them, 
ivhen  there  is  a  question  of  correcting  them." 

I  have  quoted  quite  sufficient  to  shew,  that 
the  popes  of  Rome  have  early  claimed,  and  it 
has  been  granted  to  them,  a  government  and 
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supremacy  over  the  rest  of  their  brother  bishopi^, 
in  points  of  general  discipline  and  order  in  the 
church :  nor  do  I  see  why  protestants  should 
feel  so  extremely  sore  on  this  point:    to  my 
mind,  it  only  proves,  that  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  was  encroached  upon  in  very 
early  times,  even  earlier  than  most  writers  seem 
to  Mom.    But  that  St.  Peter  had  any  superior 
rank  or  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  apostles^ 
is  not  by  any  means  clear.     The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  first,  and  the  only  correct.  Eccle- 
siastical History,   does  not,   according  to  my 
views,  convey  any  such  a  notion;  and  I  feel 
very  little  concern  about  the  Acts  of  any  other 
Apostles  besides  those  of  whom  we  have  clear 
and  authentic  accounts  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  we  all  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
the  Fathers :  writers  who  agreed  upon  hardly  a 
single  point  of  doctrine  or  discipline ;  and  too 
little  upon  the  sacred  volume,  which  contains 
every  thing  necessary  to  be  known  or  believed 
relative  to  our  future  happiness. 

If  Protestants  cannot  maintain  their  ground 
with  Catholics,  armed,  like  David  against  the 
giant  of  Gath  with  a  sling  and  a  stone,  from  the 
Bible  onfy,  they  had  better  give  up  the  contest : 
for  it  is  hopeless  to  fight  against  the  army 
of  Councils,  Synods,  Fathers,  and  Schoolmen, 
which  Catholics  are  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
on  these  occasions.  One  little  book,  which  I 
can  carry  in  my  bosom,  and  refer  to  in  every 
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csxigenoe.of  moment  to  my  soul's  peace^  19 
worth  all  the  mighty  tomes  of  the  Vatican  ;* 
6uperior>  in  my  estimation,  to  all  that  bishops 
.ever /wrote,  or  canonists  have  quarrelled  about. 
Which  of  the  councils,  from  the  first  of  Nice, 
,to  that  of  Trent,  will  point  out  in  clear, 
unequivocal  terms,  <<  what  we  must  do  to  be 
saved.?''  and  of  which  of  the  Fathers  shall  we 
inquire  "  the  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven?" 
Alas!  alas!  they  all  deceive  or  confusje  us; 
and  we  are  compelled  to  recur  to  those  records 
of  immortality,  which  are  alone  infallible,  to 
learn  this  simple  truth,  that  '^  to  enter  into  life, 
we  must  keep  the  commandments ;"  and  that 
doing  this,  it  boots  little  who  is  the  visible 
head  of  the  church ;  when,  or  how,  he  acquired 
his  real  or  pretended  supremacy;  nor  am  I 
painfully  anxious  to  know  whether  Gregory  the 
Great  or  John  the  Fraster  first  lorded  it  over 
God's  heritage;  whether  Pallavicini  or  Paolo 
Sarpi,  give  the  truest  history  of  the  council 
of  Trent — whether  the  lascivious  and  cruel 
Harry   VIII.    or   the   luxurious    and    careless 


*  "  While  we  poeeeM  the  Bible,  which  is  every  day  be- 
comiDg  more  free  from  faulty  corruptions  of  the  text,  we 
need  have  no  other  guide  :  for  we  know,  that  erroneous  doc- 
trines had  even  crept  into  the  religion  of  Christ  during  the 
days  of  the  Apostles."  MS.  note,  in  the  hand  writing  of  the 
late  excellent  Duke  of  Grafton,  on  the  margin  of  page  v,  of 
Simpson's  Apology  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  formerly 
his  Grace's  copy. — How  seldom  do  Dukes  concern  them- 
selves about  the  sacred  text  or  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ! 
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Leo  X.  was  the  head  of  the  national  church.  Ne«> 
vertheless,  though  these  may  be  my  private  feel* 
iDgs  on  subjects  so  remotely  connected  with 
the  pure  and  undefiled  religion  of  the  gospel^ 
it  is  not  less  my  duty  to  discuss  these  matters 
in  treating  of  the  great  events  of  Ecclesiastical 
History. 

However  strongly  Gregory  might  oppose  the 
.exorbitant  ambition  of  John  of  Constant! nople, 
4hat  patriarch  persisted  in  calling  himself  the  . 
Universal  Bishops  though  not,  it  would  seem,  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  had  been  understood  by 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  In  any  sense  the  title  was  ' 
joffensiye,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  did  not  fail 
to  exert  all  his  power,  and  to  use  every  art  to 
induce  the  eastern  prelate  to  lay  it  aside.  We 
have  seen  that  this  title  was  first  claimed,  or 
rather  revived,  (for  some  such  appellation  had 
been  conferred  on  Leo  I.  in  the  years  445  and 
450,  by  Valentuaian  III.  emperor  of  the  West, 
and  Marcian  of  the  East,*)  during  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Pelagius  XL,  and  that  his  successor 
Gregory  the  Great  strenuously  opposed  it.  But  ,^ 
the  next  pontiff,  Boniface  III.  we  are  informed. 


♦  History  of  Popery,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  Essay  on  Scripture 
Prophecy,  p.  104.  Carolus  Sigonius  de  Occid.  Imper.  p.  106, 
S14,  and  the  learned  Annotator  on  Mosbeim,  says,  that  Leo 
and  Justinian  had  conferred  this  title  on  the  Bishops  of  Con- 
stantinople. See  note  s,  vol.  ii.  p.  112.  of  his  translation  of 
Moaheim's  Eccles.  Hist.  Svo.  ed. 
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(  tried  every  tnesBare  in  his  power  to  have  the  title 
made  over,  by  an  inalienable  right,  to  himself 
and  his  successors  of  the  apostolic  see  of  Rome. 
He  used  all  his  influence  with  the  emperor 
Phocas  to  assist  him  in  this  struggle  for  mas-- 
tery,  or  rather  for  the  honour  of  a  name  ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  succeeded^  yet  it  does  not 
appear  at  present,  that  the  bishops  of  Rome 
have  any  such  title,  further  than  as  they  are 
styled  the  Head  of  the  Church,  an  appdiatton, 
which,  in  some  sense,  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople themselves  at  first  granted  to  them. 
The  contests,  however,  on  this  subject,  at 
length  grew  so  furious,  that  a  foundation  was 
laid  in  them  for  that  great  schism  whi<:;h  after- 
wards divided  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 

The  reader  should  observe,  that  this  question 

has  nothing  to  do,  strictly  spesJcing,  with  the 

"y\  title  of  Pope.     Of  the  use  of  this  word,  no  dis- 

.    pute  arose  till  a  much  later  period,  when  Gre- 

^     gory  Vn.  A.  D.  1076,  transferred  this  title  to 

Ihimself  only  and  his  successors.*     Nor  should 

file  reader  fall  into  that  common  mistake,  so 


*  Padre  Paolo  sopra  Benef.  Eccles.  c.  viii.  and  the  other 
tmOiarities  referred  to  in  Card's  Historical  Outlines  of  the 
Wk  and  EsUbliihmeDt  of  the  Papal  Power,  p.  5.  Without 
admitting  aU  the  reasoning  oi  this  lattcar  writer,  I  cannot 
mention  him  without  noticing  the  elegance  and  the  ms^eaty 
«f  his  stykt  the  great  extent  of  his  reading,  and  the  general 
value  of  his  various  publications. 
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confusing  and  injurious  to  this  subject,  of  con«»  y 
founding  the  supremacy  t>f  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
an  honour  allowed  to  him  by  all  Catholic 
writers,*  with  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  an 
attribute  never  granted  to  him  by  the  Church> 
thougVi  some  persons,  who  would  have  written 
any  other  nonsense  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
Roman  Court,  have  ridiculously  asserted  it. 

For  the  present  I  will  dismiss  this  subject  of 
the  supremacy  :  we  shall  shortly  have  occasion 
to  advert  to  it.  As,  however,  it  is  so  obviously 
connected  with  the  origin  of  national  ecclesias- 
tical establishments,  and  the  subsequent  teos^-^ 
poral  authority  of  the  Pope;*  and  as  those 
estaUishments  have  a  relation  so  near  to  the 
conversion  of  Constantine  the  Great,  I  will 
here  glance  at  the  accounts  we  have  received  of 
this  great  and  important  event  in  the  history  of 
the  church  and  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Either  at  noon,  or  at  midnight — awake,  or 
asleep— alone,  or  in  the  midst  of  his  army— -on 
a  march,  or  during  the  heat  of  battle — in  the 


*  Except^  indeed,  such  accommodating  and  "modest'*  au- 
thors as  the  late  Doctor  Alexander  Geddes ;  who  seemed  al- 
most inclined,  as  some  have  thought,  to  give  up  Transuh- 
•tantiation,  to  please  the  Church  of  England ;  the  Trinity, 
to  gratify  the  Unitarians ;  and  even,  it  is  to  be  feared,  thfe 
Scriptures  themselves,  to  conciliate  the  Deists ;  though  calr- 
dour  should  lead  one  to  hope,  that  the  Doctor  was  guided  in 
these  matters  by  the  honest  dictates  of  his  mind. 
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south,  or  in  the  east,  or  in  both  at  the  samer 
time — on  his  passage  over  the  Alps,  at  Treves^ 
Besan^ou,  or  some  other  place,*  Constantinev 
the  Great  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  mira- 
culous vision,  which  was  followed  by  two  very 
opposite  consequences : — his  conversion  to  a 
religion  which  forbids  the  shedding  of  blood,r 
and  the  immediate  destruction  of  a  whole  army. 
The  task  were  endless  and  useless  to  trace  this 
story  and  the  evidences  of  it  through  the  vari- 
ous channels  and  the  perplexing  ramifications 
by  which  it  is  attested,  confirmed,  amplified 
and  confuted.  The  sacred  oath  of  the  Empe- 
ror to  his  doubting  biographer,  Eusebiusf — the 
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martyr  and  veteran  Artemius,j;  whose  apo- 
cryphal Acts  are  prudently  rejected  by  Tille- 
mont,^  and  unnoticed  by  Du  Pin;  the  flowery 
Lactantius,||  or  as  Mr.  Gibbon  conjectures, 
Ccecilius^ ;  the  poet  Prudentius,  **  Baronius,f  f 


*  Vid.  Tillemont  des  Empereurs,  torn.  iv.  p.  573. 

t  Euseb.  in  Vit.  ConM.  1.  i.  c.  28. 

X  Act  S.  Artem.  apnd  Metaphor.  30  Octob.  in  CresseyV 
Cburcb  History  of  Brittany,  p.  122. 

f  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  vii.  p.  1317. 

II  De  Mortibus  Persecut.  c.  xlvi. 

f  Dec.  and  Fall,  iii.  16.  Mr.  Gibbon  is  partly  supported 
in  this  conjecture  by  Le  Clerc  (Bibliotheque  Ancienne  ei 
Moderne,  torn.  iii.  p.  438,)  and  by  the  learned  and  rational 
Xardner  (Cred.  part  II.  vol.  vii.  p.  94.)  In  ascribing  this 
declamation  on  the  death  of  Persecutors  to  CsciHus,  the 
Koman  Historian  "  tamely  follows  the  Colbert  MS/' 

**  Prud.  contra  Symmach.  1.  1.  464,482» 

ft  An.  Eccles.  A.  D.  312. 


Philostbrghis^^  Gelasius  of  Cyzicus^j-  and  along^' 
train  of  others,  both  sacred  and  profane,  histo- 
rians, poets,  and  panegyrists  narrate,  in  nume- 
rous forms,  and  with  an  amusing  variety  of  in- 
cident sind  contradiction,  the  following  fact : 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Consfantius 
Chlorus,  who  expired  at  the  imperial  palace,  in 
the  city  of  York,  A.  D.  306,  Constantine 
marched  into  Italy,  against  the  cruel  persecutor 
Maxentius,  with  an  aimy  of  40,000  men.  Dur- 
ing this  march,  he  became  extremely  sensible 
of  the  danger  of  the  expedition  which  most 
probably  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  empire; 
and  feeling  some  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  his 
troops,  and  more  still,  it  would  seem,  as  to  the 
national  deities  whose  promises  had  excited  the 
hopes  and  disappointed  the  confidence  of  for- 
mer emperors  in  similar  exigencies,  he  turned 
bis  thoughts  towards  that  Being  in  whom  his 
father  had  more  successfully  trusted ;  and  ear- 
nestly desired  that  some  signal  of  the  divine 
approbation  should  be  afforded  him.  In  the 
midst  of  these  devout  and  fervent  aspirations, 
there  appeared  to  him,  early  in  the  afternoon^ 
during  a  clear  and  open  day,  the  figure  of  a 
luminous  cross,  immediately  above  or  upon  the 
body  of  the  sun ;   and   this  was  visible  to  his 


«  Eccles.  Hist  apud  M.  P  Abbe  Du  Voisin's  Disaertat. 
flor  la  Vision  de  ConstaDtin. 
t  Act  Con,  Nicen.  1.  i.  c.  4. 
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whole  army,  or  at  least  to  that  part  of  it  then 
present  with  him.  The  cross  had  this  inscrip- 
tion rAi  wmm :  btf  tbis  Conqucr.* 

It  Js  needless  to  remark,  that  this  miraculous 
appearance  astonished  and  confounded  every 
beholder ;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the 
Emperor  himself  had  little  or  no  conception  of 
its  import  till  the  following  night,  when,  during 
a  dream,  the  amiStble  form  of  the  Saviour  of 
men  presented  itself  beibre  him,  and  exhibiting 
the  same  sign  be  had  seen  in  the  heavens,  com- 
manded the  astonished  Emperor  to  make  a  stao^ 
dard  of  the  same  shape;  assuring  him  that 
under  its  banners  his  arms  should  prove  victori- 
ous. This  additional  prodigy  was,  early  in  the 
morning,  communicated  to  the  Emperor's 
friends;  and  the  combined  efforts  of  jewellers 
and  lapidaries  soon  produced  the  standard  that 
sliould  destroy  the  legions  of  paganism,  and 
erect,  on  an  imperishable  foundation,  the  tem- 
ples of  true  religion.  Labarum,  a  name  ren- 
dered mysterious  by  the  obscurity  of  its  etymo- 
logy, but  subsequently  venerated  for  its  trium- 
phant efficacy,  was  given  to  it.  It  consisted  of 
a  long  pike  intersected  by  a  transversal  beam. 
A  silken  veil  hung  down  from  the  beam,  and 
was  curiously  inwrought  with  images  of  the 


^  Platina  says,  the  emperor  heard  the  Angels  near  the 
cross  repeat  tliese  words.    Ltfe  of  S.  Sylvuttr. 
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roigniog  monarch  and  his  children.  The  sum* 
mit  of  the  pike  supported  a  crown  of  gold  which 
enclosed  a  mysterious  monagram,  at  once  exr 
pressive  of  the  figure  of  the  cross,  and  the  initial 
letters  of  the  name  of  Christ.^  The  labarum 
was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  fifty  scddiers,  of 
tried  courage,  whose  office  was  rewarded  with 
distinguished  honours  and  emoluments,  and 
even  their  persons  deemed  invulnerable  during 
the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

Whatever  truth  or  reality  there  may  be  in 
this  event,f  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Max- 
entius,  and  the  conversion  of  the  imperial  vic- 
tor, speedily  followed.  Constantino  became 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  with  no  rival 
besides  Licinius ;  and  he  also  fell,  shortly  after- 
wards, before  the  invincible  px>wers  inspired  by 
the  labarum. 

The  gratitude  and  the  interest  of  Constantine 
urged  him  to  proceed  in  the  labour  he  had  pre- 
viously commenced,  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  christian  faith  5  and  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  church's  greatness  in  gold  and  silver;  in 
jewels,  and  treasures  of  every  kind*  The  first 
of  the  christian  emperors  resolved  to  extend  and 
perpetuate  his  fame  by  the  legal  establishment  of 


*  Gibbon. 

t  The  subject  has  been  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Henley,  in 
an  Appendix  to  Gregory's  Hut.  qfthe  VhrUt.  Church,  vol.  i. 
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the  new  religion^  and  the  abolition  of  paganim. 
Liberality  of  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  the  em- 
peror sensibly  contracted  in  proportion  as  his 
faith  expanded.     Whilst  he  halted  between  the 
rival  religions,  his  scepticism  on  both  hands 
came    in    aid   of  his    philosophy    and    good 
natnre ;  but  when  he  found  himself  strong  in 
the  principles  of  the  new  faith,  his  zeal  kindled 
against  the  idols  of  antiquity.    On  the  rains  of 
the  magnificent  temples  of  paganism  were  erect- 
ed innumerable  churches,  sacred  to  the  Saviour, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  all  the  Saints.    If  he 
did  not  wholly  destroy,  he  mutilated  and  ren- 
dered useless,  the  most  beautiful  edifices.     The 
Holy  Sepulchre,  which  had  been  profaned  by 
an  image,  or  a  temple,  of  Venus  on  its  site,  was 
cleared  of  its  rubbish,  and  a  stupendous  chris- 
tian church  erected  on  the  spot.*    A  temple 


*  <'  His  mother  Helena  undertook  a  journey  to  the  East, 
purposely  to  build  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Je- 
rusalem ;  where,  as  the  workmen  were  digging  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  it,  they  found  the  cross  on  which  our  Saviour 
was  crucified.  Helena  sent  part  of  this  precious  relique  to 
her  son,  and  left  the  remainder  at  Jerusalem/'  So  far  the 
story  of  "  finding  the  cross"  may  be  true  and  rational ;  but, 
adds  the  author  whose  authority  I  am  now  quoting,  "  the 
cross  has  so  multiplied  since,  that  if  all  the  pieces  of  wood  now 
said  to  have  been  part  of  it,  and  exposed  as  such  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  were  to  be  put  together,  I  may  venture 
to  say,  it  would  afford  fuel  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  me- 
tropolis [Paris],  during  the  severest  winter.  There  is  hardly 
a  Romish  chapel  abroad,  that  does  not  boast  of  having  a 

piece 
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dedicated  with  every  rite  of  prostitution  and 
uncleanness,  to  the  same  goddess,  at  Aphaca,  on 
Mount  Libanus ;  another,  sacred  to  the  honour 
of  iEscnlapius,  at  iEgae,  in  Cilicia;  and  a  third 
also  devoted  to  the  service  and  the  rites  of  the 
mother  of  Cupid,  at  Heliopolis,  in  Syria,  were 
totally  demolished.  The  emperor,  shortly  after 
his  conversion,  caused  all  the  heathen  temples  to 
be  shut  up  in  Constantinople,  a  city  which  he 
had  himself  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Byzantium,  and  honoured  with  the  name  of 
New  Rome.  The  vestibules  and  the  roofs  were 
destroyed,  and  the  images  of  superstition  re- 


piece  of  the  true  crots.  What  .ahuses !'' — History  of  the 
Popes,  translated  from  the  French^  by  John  Mills,  Esq.  vol. 
i.  p.  102. 

This  is  a  species  of  hyperbole  not  very  creditable  to  the  author's 
sincerity.  The  ancient  and  venerable  ruins  of  Holy  Cross,  in 
*  Ireland,  once  an  Abbey  of  the  order  of  Cisteaux,  in  Burgundy, 
a  branch  of  the  benedictine  order,  was  built  **  for  the  par- 
ticular purpose  of  preserving  a  portion  of  the  tr\ie  cross,  on 
which  our  Saviour  suffered  death."  This  "  identical  portion 
of  the  true  cross"  was  prieserved  by  the  Qrmond  family 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI.,  and  ''  by  them  transmitted  to 
the  family  of  Kavenagh,"  one  of  the  descendants  of  which, 
deposited  it  with  the  present  owner,  a  friend  of  the  present 
Rev.  Dr.  Milner's,  who  remarks,  "  that  it  is  the  largest  piece 
of  the  cross  he  ever  met  with,  being  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  long,  and  about  half  an  inch  broad,  but  very  thin.  It 
is  inserted  in  the  lower  shaft  of  an  archiepiscopal  cross, 
made  of  some  curious  wood,  and  enclosed  in  a  gilt  case." — 
Vide  Dr.  Milner's  Inquiry  into  certain  vulgar  opinions  con^ 
ceming  the  Catholic  Inhabitants  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland, 
pp.  138,1». 
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moved  from  their  sacred  niches  nd  pedestakto 
adorn  the  squares  and  the  public  places  of  the 
oity.  The  Pythian  Apollo,  and  ^be  Sminthian, 
the  divine  tripods  of  Delphos^  and  the  moses  of 
Helicon^  were  exposed  to  the  gazing  contempt 
tif  the  multitude,  or  preserved  to  ornament  the 
Circus  and  the  Palace.^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  partial  feelings  of  the 
classic  antiquary  on  a  review  of  these  innova;* 
tions,  the  inoraltst  and  the  rational  christian  will 
Mcredy  rejoice  at  the  abolition  of  so  maaty 
abodes  of  vice,  and  nurseries  of  prostitotioa. 
This  pleasure  will  be  heightened  by  the  consi- 
deration, that  while  the  imperial  convert  direct- 
ed his  zeal  against  the  vices  of  paganism,  and 
the  impurities  of  superstition,  he  protected,  with 
a  laudable  justice,  the  persons  and  the  private 
property  of  his  subjects. f  By  a  wise  and  a  li- 
beral policy,  unhappily  but  little  known  or  prac- 
tised in  later  times,  he  subdued  the  prejudices, 
and  secured  the  affections,  of  persons  of  all  re- 
ligions. This,  at  leastj  was  his  conduct  in  the 
earliest  days  of  his  conversion;  nor  did  he  in- 


*  Euseb.  in  Vit  Const 

t  The  following  circumstance  is  mentioned  bj  Socrates 
[1.  i.  c.  10.]  It  affords  an  interesting  proof  of  the  liberal 
spirit  of  the  emperor :  Acesius,  a  Noratian  Bishop,  having 
been  commanded  to  give  an  aocoant  of  his  dissent  from  the 
charch,  the  emperor  heard  patiently  what  he  had  to  urge  in 
hi»defence,  and  then  said : — ''  Well>  set  ap  jam  ladder.  Ace- 
sius,  in  your  own  way,  and  go  to  heaven  upon  it  akNie/' 
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jure  Ue  persons^  or  infringe  the  rights  of  any 
of  his  pagai^  or  christian  subjecfa},  till  his  zeal 
Jiajgiitened  into  an  exorbitant  thirst  to  be  in- 
itramental  in  rendering  the  church  he  had  es- 
poused respected  for  her  grandeur,  magnificence^ 
and  nches.  Here  lies  the  root  of  the  evil. — la 
thi&  single  principle  were  generated  every  cala- 
mity,  all  the  wickedness,  bloodshed,  and  tyranny 
that  imbeUevers  have  so  wantonly  and  so  un- 
justly thrown  in  the  teeth  of  Christianity.  The 
religion  of  Christ  is  in  its  very  essence  simple 
vxd  unassuming.  It  connects  not  itself  with 
.the  kingdoms  of  this  world. — It  requires  not  the 
officious  hands  of  an  imperial  Uzza  to  support 
it.  To  adopt  the  words  of  a  late  spirited  writer 
of  the  Church  of  England,  ^^  it  wants  nothing 
but  fair  play.  Human  mixtures  pollute  it. 
Human  aids  disgrace  it."^  But  Constantine 
disfigured  the  lovely  form  of  Christianity,  when 
he  bedecked  her  in  the  gaudy  trappings  of 
worldly  grandeur.f  He  himself  became  a 
preacher,;];  and  the  church  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged him  as  her  temporal  head.  This  unfor- 
tunate honour  confirmed  the  evil  which  his 
officious  piety  had   already  introduced.     The 


«■ 


*  The  Rev.  D.  Simpson's  Key  to,  the  Prophecies,  pref. 
p.  xvi.     Ed.  1809. 

t  "When  kings  interfere  in  matters  of  rehgion,  they  don't 
protect  it,  they  enslave  it." — Fenelon's  Letter  to  Charles,  son 
of  our  James  II.,  in  Mr.  Butler's  interesting  Life  of  that 
great  and  good  man. 

t  Euseb.  in  Vit.  Const,  L  4.  c.  15,  32. 
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ministers  of  a  religion,  of  which  the  greatest  enoK 
peror  in  the  world  was  the  temporal  head  and 
protector,  could  not  with  decency  any  longer 
remain  in  obscurity  or  poverty;  nor  was  it  be- 
coming, that  those  whose  sacred  duties  led  them 
daily  to  temples  ornamented  with  whatever  the 
re6ned  taste  of  the  ancients  could  suggest,  with 
the  richest  treasures  of  the  arts,  and  all  that  an 
elegant  superstition  could  invent,  should  them- 
selves appear  before  a  courtly  auditory  dressed 
in  plain  and  simple  garments,  respected  for  their 
virtues  only,  and  loved  but  for  their  holy  office* 
and  good  works'  sake :  other  honours,  and  on 
other  grounds,  awaited  them. 


From  this  time,  the  superior  rank  of  the 
shop  of  Rome  in  the  Christian  hierarchy  was 
visible  to  all  the  Roman  world.  His  right  to  it, 
the  object  of  these  pages  does  not  require  me 
to  discuss:  I  shall  content  myself  with  present- 
ing the  reader  with  a  succinct  statement,  put 
into  my  hands  by  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  a  well- 
known  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  which  pro- 
fesses to  shew,  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  has,  in  every  age  of  Christianity,  unin- 
terruptedly enjoyed  this  splendid  pre-eminence, 
with  the  universal  consent  of 'Christendom; 


'^THE  first  distinction  among  christians,  is  of 
those  who  believe,  and  those  who  disbelieve, 
the  supremacy,  in  jurisdiction  and  rank,  of  the 
Pope.     Leaving  at  present,  out  of  considera- 


I. 

f 
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tioiiilhe  point:  of  his  right'  to  this  flapramacy, 
the  fdowiiig  deduction  semns.  to  shew  that;  in. 
p«t  ni  hct,  he  has  been  in  the  actoal  posses-.. 
•nsDd  exercise  of  it^  from  the  dawn  of  chris*. 
tittity  to  the  prcitent  time.  It  is  obsenrable, 
tint  Mr.  Gibbon*  remarks^  that  '  till  the  great 
'  dhiiioa  of  the  Church,  in  consequence  of  the* 
*Gnek  schism^  the  Roman  bishop  had  ever  . 
^bma  considered  by  the  orientalists,  as  the  ^ 
^  Bnt  of  the  five  patriarchs/ 


''  I.— A.  D.  500.  With  the  exception  of 
tbe  schismatics  of  the  Greek  church,  the  sects. 
in  the  east,  a  few  Waldenses  in  Lucerne,  a  few 
Hnssites  in  Bohemia,  and  a  few  obscure  Pauli- 
cians,  the  whole  christian  world,  at  the  begin^ 
maig  ^  the  l6th  century,  acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope.     Luther  himself  in  1518, 

*  prostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  holiness, 
^  resigned  himself  to  him,  for  his  absolution  or 
^  condemnation,  and  professed  to  receive  his 
^  decision,  as  he  should  use  the  word  of  Jesus 

*  Christ  himself.'t  ^^  1^^9>  ^^  declares,  that 
^  it  never  had  been  his  design,  either  to  attack 
'  the  Pope  or  the  Church  of  Rome ;  that  the 
^  Church  of  Rome  was  superior  over  all ;  that, 
'  except  Jesus  Christ  himself,  there  was  nothing 
'  in  heaven  or  earth  that  could  be  preferred  to 

'  her.'t 


•  Dec.  and  FaD,  Vol.  VL  p.  400. 

t  Ed.  Jen.  t.  i.  p.  Sa  $  L  i.  144. 
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''  II.— A.  D.  1439*  From  this  time,  ad* 
vancing  upwards  to  the  commencement  of  the 
christian  era,  the  first  event  of  importance 
on  which  we  alight,  is  the  Council  of  Florence. 
It  was  there  defined,  '  that  fUU  power  was  de- 
^  legated  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  person 
'  of  St.  Peter,  to  feed,  regulate,  and  govern  the 
'  universal  church,  as  expressed  in  the  general 
^  councils  and  the  holy  canons.'^ 

"III.— A.  D.  860.  The  object  of  the 
Council  of  Florence,  was  to  re-unite  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches :  this  leads  to  The  Schism 
Tvhich  separated  them.  All  persons  conversant 
in  ecclesiastical  history  know,  that  the  schism 
had  its  origin  in  the  deposition  of  St.  Ignatius^ 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  Photius  in  his  place.  Now,  as  soon  as 
Photius  was  elected,  he  himself  sent  his  four 
metropolitans  to  Rome,  to  inform  the  Pope  of 
the  deposition  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  of  his  own 
election,  and  to  solicit  the  Pope's  confirmation 
of  his  election.  But  if  »the  Pope  had  not  an 
acknowledged  supremacy  of  jurisdiction,  in  the 
the  general  opinion  of  the  Eastern  empire,  this 
deputation  to  Rome  could  have  answered  no 
purpose,  and  would  never  have  been  thought 
of.  The  Pope's  answer  to  it  was  expressed  in 
the  genuine  style  of  admitted  and  undisputed 


•  Sess.  10. 
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authority.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  all  the 
laitbfiil  of  the  East ;  and,  particularly  address- 
ing himself  to  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Au-» 
tioch  and  Jerusalem.,  *  You/  says  his  holiness, 

*  in  virtue  of  my  apostolic  authority,  I  order  to 
^  think  as  1  do,  of  the  merits  of  the  cause  be* 

*  tween  Ignatius  and  Photius,  and  I  enjoin  you 

*  to  have  these  letters  read  through  your  re- 
^  spective  dioceses,  that  their  contents  may  be 
^  made  known  to  all.'  Thus,  then,  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  schism,  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope  was  as  much  acknowledged  by  the 
Greek,  as  it  was  by  the  Latin  Church. 

**  IV. — A.  D.  750.  If  we  continue  our  ad- 
vances, the  next  period  which  engages  our  atten- 
tion, is  the  Translation  of  the  Empire  of  the  West 
to  the  Latins,  the  important  event  which  con- 
nects ancient  and  modern  Rome.  Turning 
from  the  part  which  the  Popes  took  in  the  tem- 
\K>ral  causes  and  effects  of  that  momentous 
event,  their  spiritual  power  was  there  most  fully 
and  unequivocally  recognized.  The  political 
revolution  which  it  occasioned,  had  necessarily 
a  considerable  degree  of  influence  on  the  spiri- 
tual concerns  of  the  church,  and  gave  rise  to 
much  conscientious  doubt.  In  that  state  of 
general  scruple  and  uncertainty,  the  universal 
resort  was  to  Rome.  The  French  did  not 
apply  to  their  primate  at  Lyons,  or  to  the 
bishop  of  the  metropolis,  the  Germans  to  Vien- 
na, the  Hungarians  to  Strigonium,  or  the  Bohe- 
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mians  to  Prague.  They  all  applied  for  instnic- 
tion  to  tbe  bishop  of  Rome,  and  followed  his 
instnictions. 

"  V.-~A.  D.  500.  Advancing  higher,  we  come 
to  the  time,  when  the  Faith  was  first  preached  to 
the  Barbarians.    The  preacher  was  generally- 
sent  by  the  see  of  Rome.     If  it  happened,  that 
the  faith  was  not  originally  planted  in  a  coun- 
try by  a  particular  mission,  but  was  diiOTused 
there  by  the  accidents  of  war  or  commerce,  or 
by  any  other  circumstance,  it  always  followed, 
that  as  soon  as  the  numbers  of  the  faithful  be- 
came considerable,  and  the  church  acquired  a 
consistency,  the  see  of  Rome  invested  proper 
persons  with  powers  to  confirm  her  in  her  faith, 
to  establish  her  hierarchy,  and  settle  her  disci- 
pline. 

**  We  are  struck  at  the  grandeur  of  Pagan 
Rome,  when  we  read  of  her  highways,  which 
issuing  from  the  forum,  towards  Italy,  pervaded 
the  provinces,  and  were  terminated  only  by  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire.  Far  beyond  those,  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  sent  from  christian  Rome 
the  ministers  of  his  divine  commission  to  an- 
nounce the  faith  to  the  nations  of  the  earth; 

''  Sedes  Roma  Petri,  qus  pastoralis  honoris 
**  Facta  caput  mundo,  quid  quid,  non 
*'  Poeaidet  armis, 
'*  Religione  tenet. 

'*  St.  Prosper.'* 
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"  VI.  A.  D.  451, 401, 381.— Parsuiag  the  in- 
quiry, we  come  to  the  Four  first  General  Councils. 
At  that  of  Chalcedon,  the  fourth  of  them,  held 
in  451,  the  fathers  addressed  St.  Leo  the  Great 
'  as  the  archbishop  of  all  the  churches,  a^  the 
'  head,   as  the  person  to  whom  the  care  of 

*  Christ's  vineyard  was  committed/  They  sent 
the  proceedings  of  the  council  to  him  ^  for  his 
'  confirmation,  ik  fiiBmmnv.*  At  the  council  of 
Ephesus,  the  3d  general  council,  held  in  401, 
the  fathers  assembled,  condemned  Nestorius, 
and  sent  to  the  Pope,*an  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. They  tell  him,  *  that  they  were  forced 

*  to  that  melancholy  step  by  the  canons,  and 
'  the  letters  of  their  holy  father  Celestine,  the 

*  bishop  of  Rome.*  On  receiving  pope  Celestine's  ' 
letter,  they  exclaimed, — *  the  sentence  is  just, 

'  the  synod  returns  thanks  to  Celestine,  the 
f  guardian  of  the  &ith.'  One  of  the  legates,  in 
his  address  to  the  council,  says,  ^  that  in  every 
'  age,  it  had  been  known  that  St.  Peter,  to  whom 
'  Celestine  was  in  succession,  was  the  prince  and 
^  chief  of  the  apostles,  the  pillar  of  faith,  and 
'  the  foundation  of  the  church.'  Before  the 
opening  of  the  second  general  council,  (which 
was  held  at  Constantinople  in  381),  the  Empe- 
ror Theodosius,  and  the  principal  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  of  the  eastern  church,  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  to  pope  Damascus,  with  orders 
to  take  his  directions  on  what  should  be  done, 
and  to  follow  them.  In  their  condemnation  of 
Macedonius,  they  used  the  Pope's  expressions. 
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A  notion  prevailing^  that  the  council  exceeded 
the  limits  of  its  anthority»  the  Pope  earamined 
their  proceedings^  and^  in  some  instances^  con* 
firmed,  in  others,  annulled  them.  That  the  council 
might  be  attended  by  the  prelates  of  the  eastern 
church,  the  Pope  summoned  the  fathers  as^ 
sembled  at  Constantinople  to  Rome.  In  their 
answer,  ^  they  call  themselves  his  members ; 

*  they  wish  for  the  wings  of  a  dove  to  By  to  hin>, 
'  and  repose  in  his  bosom  i'  but  they  represent 
to  him,  *  that  so  long  an  absence  might  be  dan- 

*  gerous  to  their  churches."  In  his  reply,  he 
compliments  them  '  on  the  respect  they  shew 
'  to  the  holy  see ;  and  informs  them,  that  Ti- 

*  motheus,  a  disciple  of  Apolinaris,  whom  they 

*  had  petitioned  his  holiness  to  depose  from  his 

*  see,  had  been  deposed.'  .  Now,  except  on  ac- 
count of  his  superior  jurisdiction,  they  never 
could  have  made  this  application  to  his  holiness. 
At  the  first  of  the  general  councils,  (held  at  Nice 
in  325),  St.  Silvester  presided  by  his  legates.^ 

"  VII.  A.  D.  300,  100.— This  brings  us  to 
the  3d  century.  Public  events,  in  some  mea- 
sure, forsaking  us,  in  this  place,  we  must  refer 
to  the  writings  of  individuals,  and  of  these,  a 
very  small  number  can  be  mentioned.  In  the 
third  century,  St.  Cyprianf  complains  of  certain 


•  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  many,  though,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  remark,  this  point  is  hy  no 

tneans  clear. 

t  Ep.Sed.  Ba8.p.  14. 
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tthiimatic  bishops  of  Africa,  ^  who  sailed  to* 
'  wards  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,   the  principal 

*  ciiurch,  from  whom  the  noitj  ^of  the  church 

*  arises/     He  calls  the  church  of  Borne  *  the 

*  mother  and  roof  of  the  cathc^c  church/*    He 
says,    '  there  is  bat  one  God,  one  Christ,  one 

*  church,  and  one  chair,  founded  on  St.  Peter^ 
'  by  the  word  of  God.     No  one  can  raise  any 

*  altar  or  priestliood,  besides  that  which  is  estab* 

*  iished :    he  that  soweth  elsewhere  does  but 
^  scatter  and  throw  away.'    In  the  second  cen* 
lory,  we  have  the  celebrated  declaration  of  St. 
Ir^iaBus:    ^  Ad  hanc  enim  ecclesiam  Romanam, 
^propter  potiorem  principcditatamy    necesse   est 
^  mnnem  convenire  ecclesiam.*    In  the  first  cen- 
tury, a  division  arose  in  the  church  of  Corinth. 
Some  of  the  apostles  were  then  living.    To  those, 
notwithstanding  the  exalted  rank  and  high  in* 
fluence  which   their  apostolic    character  gave 
them,  the  deposed  priests  did  not  appeal.    Their 
appeal  was  madb  to  St.  Clement,  the  second 
pope  in  succession  to  St.  Peter,  and  he  confirm- 
ed their  deposition.  The  letter  addressed  by  him 
on  this  occasion  to  the  Corinthians,  is  still  ex- 
tant.   The  modesty  and  humility  with  which  he 
expresses  himself  in  it  are  edifying ;  but  he  in^ 
sists  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see.  ^  The 
^  chief  priest,'  he  says,  '  has  his  privileges :  the 
'  priests  have  their  place;  the  deacons  theirs; 


*  Ep.  3  cd.  Bas.  p.  135. 
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'  the  laity  have  their  duties/    In  the  language 
of  the  two  first  ages  of  Christianity,  the  word- 
'  priest'  was  applied  generally  to  bishops  and 
priests :    St.  Clement,   therefore,  points  at  the  ' 
chief  priest  as  above  them  alL 

^<  VIII.  Thus,  from  a  regular  chain  of  his- 
torical facts,  beginning  with  the  earliest  mo- 
ments of  the  reformation,  and  ascending  up- 
wards, through  the  council  of  Florence,  the 
Greek  schism,  the  translation  of  the  modem 
empire  to  the  Latins,  the  conversion  of  the  bar- 
barians, the  four  first  general  councils,  and  the 
primitive  ages,  (the  six  great  epochs  of  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity),  to  the  time  of  Christ  him- 
self, we  find  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  both  in  rank  and  jurisdiction,  an  admitted 
article  of  christian  belief. 

«'  IX.  A.  D.  32.— We  now  hear  the  Son  of 
God  himself  say :  ^  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this 
'  rock  will  I  build  my  church ;  and  the  gate  of 
'  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give 
^  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven : 
^  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall 
'  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and,  whatsoever  thou 
*  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.' '' 


Were  it  my  duty  or  inclination  to  offer  any 
remarks  on  the  above  summary  view  of  the  his- 
torical evidence  for  the  Pope's  supremacy,  I 
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trost,  k  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  shew^  that 
in  maoj  instances,  and  particularly  in  what  re- 
lates to  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  to  St.  Peter^ 
tke  reasoning  and  conclusions  are  by  no  means 
8&tis£Bu:tory.  It  is,  however,  the  plain  stat;ement 
of  an  mielligent  catholic,  and  as  such  I  give  it. 
l£t  those  answer  it  who  have  a  taste  for,  and  an 
interest  in,  this  kind  of  controversy.  It  is  a 
matter  purely  belonging  to  the  episcopa- 
lians: -—catholics, —  members  of  the  Greek 
chorch,— ^hurch-of-£ngland-men,  and,  per- 
l^ps,  to  the  quiet  and  modest  Unitcis  Fratrum  s 
^,  may  we  not  further  add,  even  to  the  newly- 
created  Methodist  episcopacy  of  America,  now 
Qoder  the  spiritual  direction  of  the  good  bishop, 
Mr.  Francis  Asbury  !* 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  a  review  of  the  origin 
of  the  Pope's  temporal  power,  a  subject  that 
ought  always  to  be  kept  distinct  from  that  of 
his  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

The  contradictory  obscurity  of  the  early  an- 
nals of  church  history  will  readily  furnish  a 
sufficient  apology  for  an  apparent  want  of 
chronological  arrangement  in  this  professedly 
imperfect  sketch ;  and  I  gladly  avail  myself  of 
so  reasonable  an  indulgence,  whilst  I  endeavour 


*  See  the  Author's  Portraiture  of  Methodism,  Letters  zzzvii. 
and  zjonriii.    O  tempore !  O  mores! 
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to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  cdebntted  papal 
Decretalsy  and  the  supposed  liberal  Donation  of 
Conatantine  to  pope  Sylve3ter  of  all  Italy, 

The  Decretals  are  supposed  to  have  almort  im- 
mediately preceded  what  Mr.  Butler^  calls  the 
middle  period  of  the  history  of  the  canon  law, 
which  commences  with  the  ninth  century,  at  the 
beginning  of  which,  or  towards  the  end  of  the 
preceding  one,  this  learned  and  judicious  writer 
observes : — ^^  the  collection  of  Isidore  Pecca** 
tor,  or  Mercator,  probably  made  its  appearance 
(A.D.  760)." 

Who  the  compiler  of  it  was,  and  why  he  mh 
sumed  the  name  of  Peccator,  or  Mercator,  are 
merely  matters  of  conjecture.  It  sets  out  with 
describing  the  manner  in  which  a  council  should 
be  held ;  then  the  fifty-first  of  the  canons  of  the 
apostles  follow.  ^'  Deinde,"  says  the  author, 
^^  quarumdam  epistolarum  decreta  virorum  apos* 
^<  tolicoram  inseruimus,  id  est,  Clementis,  Anac- 
^^  leti,  Evaristi,  caeterorum  apostolicorum,  quas 
^^  potuimus  hac  tenus  reperire,  epistolas  usque 
"  ad  Sylvestrem  Papam." 

The  Decretals  are  papal  epistles,  forming  the 
second  part  of  the  Canon  Law.  They  were 
formerly  appealed  to  in  cases  of  difficult  points 


^  Horse  Juridics  SubseciTS,  p.  111. 
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of  discipline,  and  church  aiithority,  but  chiefly 
to  support  the  high  pretensions  of  the  Popes  to 
spiritual  majesty  over  the  faithful.  The  first  of 
these  celebrated  forgeries  is  attributed  by  some  to 
St.  Clement,  and  is  said  to  have  been  addressed  to 
St.  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  According 
to  Du  Pin,*  this  epistle  bears  the  greatest  au- 
thority. *  The  first  part  was  translated  by  Riif- 
finus,  and  Isidore  added  a  second.  It  is  not 
requisite  to  enumerate  all  the  epistles  attribut* 
ed  to  the  popes  before  Siricius,  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century.f  It  is  sufficient  to  glance  at  the 
arguments  usually  advanced  by  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  writers,  to  prove  their  spurious- 
ness.  Except  the  one  I  have  just  mentioned, 
they  were  all  unknown  to  the  earliest  fathers  of 
the  church ;  nor  were  they  ever  cited  in  any 
controversial  or  othler  writing  before  the  ninth 
century.  It  is  justly  recorded,;};  that  no  rational 
man  can  believe  that  such  a  number  of  epistles, 
written  by  the  popes  themselves,  andjobntain- 


♦  Eccles.  Writ.  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  175.     English  ed.  1696. 

t  In  the  year  867,  at  the  Council  of  Trois,  the  Gallic 
bishops  submitted,  as  Fleury  observes,  to  the  novel  right  of 
false  decretals,  when  they  wrote  a  synodical  letter  to  the  Pope, 
requesting  his  Holiness  not,  in  future,  to  permit  any  bishop 
to  be  deposed  without  the  ponsent  of  the  Holy  See,  "  accord- 
ing/* as  they  say,  "  to  the  decretals  of  the  Popes."  Vide 
Abrege  Chronologique  de  THistoire  Ecclesiastique,  tome  ii. 
p.  71.     Paris,  1768. 

X  Abrege  Chronologique  de  I'Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  tomr 
ii.  p.  173. 

E 
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ing  ssch  a  mass  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  churchy  could  be 
wholly  unknown  to  such  writers  as  Eusebius, 
St.  Jerome^  St.  Augustin,  St  Basil,  and  other 
accurate  and  faithful  historians  and  divined. 
And  it  is  urged^  as  indubitable  evidence  of  their 
non-existence,  that  even  the  papcB  themselves^ 
to  whom  these  letters  are  so  very  finvourable, 
never  cited  them,  nor  were  they  once  glanced 
at  in  any  council  or  in  any  canon,  prior  to  the 
lime  already  mentioned* 

Hincmar,  whom  the  Abb6  Fleury*  styles 
a  grand  cammiste,  says,  that  the  first  person 
who  collected  and  published  them  was  one  Ri- 
culphus ;  or  rather  he  is  said  to  have  brought 
the  book  of  epistles,  which  were  collected  by 
Isidore,  out  of  Spain,  and  dispersed  them  in 
Germany.  Fleury  indirectly  charges  Hincmar 
with  disingenuousness  in  regard  to  the  decre- 
tals. His  words  are :  ^'  Hincmar,  tout  grand 
canoniste  qu'il  ^toit,  ne  put  jamais  d^mSler 
cette  fausset^ :  il  savoit  bien  que  ces  d6cr6tales 
^toient  inconnues  aux  slides  pr6c6dens,  et  c*est 
lui  qui  nous  apprend  quand  elles  commencerent 
k  paroitre :  mais  il  ne  savoit  pas  assez  de  critique, 
pour  y  voir  les  preuves  de  supposition,  toutes 
sensibles   qu'elles  sent;    et   lui-m£me  all^ue 


''*'  Disicours  sur  THistoire  Eccksiastique*  tome  i.  p.  173. 
12mo.  Paris,  1750. 
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cenij6cii6tal€8  quand  dies  lui  sont  favou rabies/'* 
Thjs^  indeed,  was  the  practice  with  other  writers ; 
as  Hhe  papal  letters  wene  seldom  mentioned,  ex- 
cept when  a  paucity  of  argument  rendered  an 
appeal  to  authority  absolutely  necessary ;  and  in 
those  cases  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  sources  whence  snch  au- 
thorities have  originated.  The  anonymous  au- 
thor of  the  Histoire  des  Papes,f  says,  that  all 
the  decretals  down  to  Siricius  are  plainly  forged, 
and  that  this  has  been  demonstrated  by  many,j: 
whose  arguments  F.  Pagi§  has  summed  up  with 
great  judgment  and  perspicuity.  BellarmineJU 
and  a  few  other  warm  men  of  high  notions,  have 
made  use  of  these  decretals  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  their  arguments ;  but  there  are  few  or  no 
well  written  defences  of  them,  if  we  except  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  treatise,  '^  Quis  est 
Petrus,"    in  whom,  as  Mr.  Butler  %  observes. 


*  Troisi^ioe  Dis.  f  Vol.  i.  p.  26.  Mills. 

X  Be  Merca,  1. 3.  de  Concord.  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii.  Schel- 
siT^U  2  part.  Antiq.  iUustr.  Dissert^  3,  Bloodel^  Pseudo-Isi- 
domHy  et  Turrianus  vapulaote8»  and  some  others. 

§  In  Anaclete  vit&. 

II  And  even  ibis  Cardinal  writes  thus :  "  At  hsec  testimo- 
nia  nihil  respondent  nisi  esse  recentia  et  supposititia,  at 
quamvis  aliquos  crrores^n  eas  irrepsisse  non  negaveriro,  ncc 
indubitas  esse  afBnnal^  audeam^  certe  tamen  antiquissimas 
nihil  esse  dubito.''  De  Romani  Pont  Eccles.  Mon.  1.  ii. 
c.  xiv. 

^  Horap  JtrridicaB  Subsecivse,  p.  212. 

E  2 
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they  have  both  a  zealous  and  an  able  advocate : 
but  he  seems  to  concede,  that  so  much  spun- 
ousness  is  proved  on  them,  as  to  make  them, 
when  they,  stand  alone,  of  no  authority:  nor  do 
the*  Popes  themselves  appear  to  be  over  anxious 
to  multiply  opportunities  of  appealing  to  their 
authority.  It  is  now  almost  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were  forgeries  of  the  8th  or 
9th  centuries,  and  no  power  is  even  pretended 
to  be  foundied  on  them.^ 

The  supposed  Donation  of  Constantine  stands 
upon  the  same  authority  as  the  Decretals. 
The  learned  Mr.  Butler,  calls  it  a  fable. f  It 
is,  however,  of  somewhat  later  origin  than  the 
collection   of  Mercator;J    and  even  were  it 


*  They  are  often  punned  upon  by  Oatholics,  ag  tbe  putrid 
wares  of  Mercator : — Mercaioris  pulidas  Merces, 

t  Revolutions  of  the  Grermanic  Empire,  p.  8,  new  ed. 

%  The  learned  Du  Pin  has  ably  summed  up  the  evidence 
against  the  authenticity  of  this  bungling  forgery.  Eccles. 
Writ.  ii.  p.  17.  et  seq.  £ng.  ed.  Tlie  Orlando  Furioso  of 
Ariosto,  a  poem  deservedly  honoured  with  the  approbation  of 
Leo  X.  describes  this  famous,  donation  as  a  huge  mountain 
in  the  moon,  found  among  the  useless  things  once  belonging 
to  the  earth,  and  which  had,  at  one  time,  a  pleasant  smell : 

Di  Vari  liori  ad  un  gran  monle  passa, 
Ch'ebbe  gii  buono  odore,  or  plizza  forte ; 
Questo  era  il  dono  (se  pero  dir  lece) 
Che  Costantino  al  buon  Silvestro  fece. 

Orl.  Fur.  cant.  34.  st  80. 

That  famous  convert,  tbe  Cardinal  du  Perron  tells  us,  that 

he 
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ever  of  weighty  the  recent  usurpations  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  have  so  completely 
destroyed  its  effects,  that  the  Pope  does  not 
now  possess  an  inch  of  ground  in  all  Italy,  and 
the  donation  itself  is  nearly  forgotten.  If  the 
present  Roman  Catholics  could^  viritb  any 
colour  of  argument  shew  that  the  Pope  of 
Rome  has  still  any  power,  civil  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal, '  by  virtue  of  the  decretals  or  the  donation 
of  Constantine;  or  did  they  even  pretend  to 
support  the  power  of  the  Church  on  any  such 
grounds,  then,  indeed,  there  would  be  some 
reason  for  crying  out  against  the  usurpations 
and  tyranny  of  popery,  and  a  good  argument 
would  be  adduced  for  using  every  lawful  means 
to  keep  in  subjection  a  power  so  enormous, 
and  approaching  so  nearly  to  what  would  be 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  general  calamities, — 
universal  domination.  These  facts  would  not 
have  been  alluded  to,  were  it  not  that  some 
persons,  in  writing  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  hunting  about  for  historical  arguments  to 
support  the  system  of  intolerance  exercised  by 
Protestants  against  their  Catholic  brethren, 
have  thought  it  convenient  to  their  purpose  to 


he  oDe  day  discuMed  this  matter  of  the  donatioQ  with  the 
Pope,  who,  laughing  and  shrugging  his  «hoiilder8«  as  is  cu8« 
tomaiy  with  the  Italians^  when  they  would  express  a  cod- 
temptuous  sneer,  exdaimed  "  Che  voleitef  i  Canonici  lo  lego- 
no!"  What  will  ye  have  of  it  ?  or  make  what  you  please  of 
it    The  Canonists  will  have  it  so ! 


cast  in  the  teeHb  6f  tmtpreieat  CathoKcs  thete 
lidicalotts  forgeries  of  some  of  their  ambitious 
2tnce9tor8,  who'  in  this,  as  in  ikmny  other  in- 
fi/tances,  thought  proper  to  promote  their  tern* 
porai  interests  by  the  sacrilegioitf  use  of  a  spi* 
ritual  jurisdiction;  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit 
and  temper  of  their  omi  ch«rch»  whose  prayers 
and  religious  services  would  have  taught  them^ 
that  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  incom- 
patible with  every  species  of  frauds  and  every 
inbrdinate  thirst  after  the  honour  that  cometh 
of  man,  and  the  love  of  riches,  which  is  the 
root  of  evil.     The  morality  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  is  the  same,  and  to  the  full  as 
strict,  as  the  morality  of  any  sect  that  has  de- 
parted firom  her  communion ;  and  it  allows  not, 
either  in  the  head  or  members  of  the  Church, 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the  known  precepts 
of  the  gospel.     From  all  which  I  infer,  that  the 
inventors  of  the  decretals  and  the  gift  of  Constan- 
tine,  whether  they  were  popes,  kings,  or  private 
individuals,  departed  from  the  obligations  of  their 
own  faith,  and  attempted  to  raise  a  superstructure 
of  temporal  power  on  a  foundation  untenable  even 
on  the  grounds  of  their  own  religion ;  and  that  as 
these  forgeries  are  now  disowned  by  Catholics 
themselves,  it  is  both  cruel  and  unjust  to  adduce 
them  as  arguments  against  the  freedom  and 
rights  of  any  class  of  Christians  of  the  present 
day.     Whereas,  had  they  been  fundamentals  of 
tlomafi  Church  Government,  a  fear  might  na- 
turally be  excited,  that  should  the  Catholics  ever 


regain  aa  ascendancy  in  our  couneils^  these  do-^ 
cmnents  would  be  immediatelj  resorted  to,  on 
which  to  rebuild  a  temporal  and  spiritual  hier- 
archy,  once  more  to  tyrannize  over  the  minds 
and  the  persons  of  the  whole  Christian  woiid. 
It  is  of  greater  importance  than  would  appear 
at  first  sight,  that  the  real  power  of  the  Pope 
should  be  thoroughly  understood.  It  is  of  im- 
portance to  Protestants,  that  they  may  judge  of 
the  propriety  of  confiding  power  to  their  Catho- 
lic neighbours;  and  it  is  of  consequence  to 
Catholics,  that  they  may  be  able  to  shew  not 
only  the  justice  of  their  claims,  but  the  perfect 
compatibility  of  their  religion,  with  the  cob« 
stitution  and  government  of  the  country  in 
which  they  reside,  whether  Catholic,  or  Pro- 
testant. For  these  reasons,  I  would  gladly  have 
pursued  this  inquiry  to  a  much  greater  length 
than  I  feel  myselfat  liberty  to  do  on  the  limited 
scale  to  which  I  have  confined  myself  A  very 
slight  attention  to  ecclesiastical  history,  parti- 
cularly to  the  history  of  the  celebrated  Fleury, 
will  shew  that  the  popes  of  Rome  have  in  reality 
no  exclusive  jurisdiction  but  what  has  been  ei- 
ther usurped  in  the  dark  ages,  or  voluntarily 
conceded  to  them  in  honour  of  their  ancient 
see,  and  the  dignity  of  the  chair  they  are  sup- 
posed to  fill,  as  the  immediate  successors  of  St. 
Peter.  This  fact  of  the  primary  power  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  is  one,  certainly,  of  infinite 
importance  to  the  Christian  world ;  inasmuch  as 
it  is  essential  to  the  -peace  ixf  Christendom^  that 
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it  should  be  clearly  understood  what  extent  bf 
jurisdiction  properly  belongs  to  the  spiritual 
Head  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  which 
forms  too  large  a  portion  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  to  be  regarded  with  indifference  or  con- 
tempt. 

• 

With  respect  to  the  real  origin  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  authority,  and  of  the  union  of  that 
authority  with  the  spiritual  power  which  the 
Roman  pontiffs  had  always  enjoyed,  the  reader 
of  taste  will  be  obliged  by  my  quoting  the 
words  of  the  elegant  and  impartial  biographer 
of  Leo  X*,  although  in  that  account  some  slight 
repetition  will  be  observed.  **  As  the  power  of 
the  emperors  declined,"  says  Mr.  Roscoe, 
^^  that  of  the  popes  increased ;  and  in  the  con- 
tests of  the  middle  ages,  during  which  the 
Huns,  the  Vandals,  the  Imperialists,  and  the 
Franks,  were  successively  masters  of  Italy,  a 
common  veneration  among  these  ferocious  con- 
querors for  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  the 
head  of  the  christian  church,  not  only  secured 
his  safety,  but  enlarged  his  authority.  *     From 


*  The  coining  of  money  by  the  Roman  pontifis  may  be 
considered  as  a  marie  of  sovereign  and  independent  autho- 
rity ;  but  at  what  precise  period  they  began  to  exercise  this 
right,  is  not  easily  ascertained.  Muratori,  in  his  Afmali 
^Italia,  vol.  iv.  p.  464^  informs  us^  that  the  popes  coined 
money,  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne (about  the  year  800),  and  that  the  city  of  Rome  had 

enjoyed 
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the  time  of  the  emperor  Constahtirie;  -  variocui 
grants,  endowments,  and  doilations  of  extensive 
territories,  are  said  to  have  been  conferred  by 
different  princes  on  the  bishops  x>f  Rome ;' inso- 
much, that  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  Italy 
to  which  they  have  not  at  some  period  asserted 
a  claim.  That  many  of  these  grants  are  suppo- 
sititious is  generally  acknowledged ;  whilst  the 
validity  of  others,  which  are  admitted  to  have 
existed,  frequently  rests  merely  on  the  tempo- 
rary right  of  some  intruder,  whose  only  title  was 
his  sword,  and  who,  in  many  instances  gave  to 
the  pontiff  what  he  could  no  longer  retain- for 
himself  Under  the  colour,  however,  of  these 
donations,  the  popes  possessed  themselves  of 
different  parts  of  Italy ;  and  among  the  rest,  of 


eiyoyed  that  privilege  ab  antiquo.  *  Other  writers  have 
signed  an  earlier  date,  which  opinion  they  have  founded  on 
a  coin  of  Zacharia,  who  filled  the  pontifical  chair  from  the 
year  740  to  751 — v.  Dissertaz.  del  Canti  Oiacano  Acand 
^U  'origine  ed  antichita  deUa  Zecca  Pcmiificia,  p.  S,  Ed.  Rom. 
1752.  This  subject  has  given  rise  to  serious  controversy^ 
even  among  the  firmest  adherents  to  the  church.  M uratori 
and  Fontanini  have  embraced  different  opinions,  which  they 
liave  endeavoured  to  support  in  several  learned  publications, 
in  which  the  ancient  rights  of  the  emperors  and  the  popes 
to  various  parts  of  Italy  are  particularly  discussed.  All  col- 
lectors however  agree  in  commenciog  their  series  from 
Adrian  I.,  created  pope  in  783,  from  which  time  Acami  has 
given  a  succession  of  .thirty-four  coins  of  difierent  pontiffi^ 
some  <^  which  are,  however,  supposed  to  have  issued  from 
die  metropohtan  sees  of  England,  for  the  purpooe  of  paying 
tribute  t^  Boipe. 
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the  whole  enrofaate  of  Ravennat  exteBding 
along  a  considerable  part  of  the  Adriatic  coast, 
to  Which  they  gave  the  name  of  Romania  or 
Romagna.  The  subsequent  dissensions  be- 
tween the  popes  and  the  emperors^  the  frequent 
ichisms  which  occurred  in  the  church,  the  un« 
warlike  nature  of  the  papal  government,  and 
above  all,  the  impolitic  transfer  of  the  residence 
of  the  supreme  pontiffs  from  Rome  to  Avignon, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  combined  to  weaken 
the  authority  which  the  popes  had  in  the 
course  of  so  many  ages  acquired  ^  and  in  parti- 
colar  the  cities  of  Romagna,  throwing  off  their 
dependence  on  the  papal  see,  either  formed  for 
themselves  peculiar  and  independent  govern- 
ments, or  became  subject  to  some  successful 
adventurer,  who  acquired  bis  superiority  by 
force  of  arms.  No  longer  able  to  maintain  an 
Mbtnal  authority,  tbe  Roman  pontifis  endea- 
voured to  reserve  at  least  a  paramount  or  confir- 
matory right ;  and  as  the  sanction  of  the  pope 
was  not  a  matter  of  indiflferenee  to  these  subor- 
dinate sovereigns,  he  delegated  to  them  his 
power  on  easy  conditions,  by  investing  them 
with  the  title  of  vicars  of  the  church.^     It  was 


"*  Otdenardhd  MkiofHa  €ItaUa.  Ub.  iv.  The  p&n&ge 
iMsre  referred  to^  in  wbidi  tbe  historian  has  traced  witAi  great 
AMtjr  the  mt  and  ▼icifldtudea  of  the  temporal  autliority  of 
fte  ptypes,  is  omitted  in  the  general  editions  of  his  urovks, 
and  even  in  that  dP  Tomntino,  Wlor.  IMl,  fiA.  hut  may  he 
found  in  those  of  Stoer^  Ifi96,  1645.  Gokm.    Itfr.  itoaooe 

might 
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thus  tiM  £witly  of  Efite  obtaioed  the  dominion 
of  Ferrara,  which  they  had  extended^  in  fact^  to 
an  independent  principality.  Thus  the  cities 
of  Rimini  and  Cesena  were  held  by  the  family 
of  Malatesta ;  Faenza  and  Imola  by  the  Man- 
firedi;  and  many  other  cities  of  Italy  became  sub- 
ject to  petty  sovereigns^  who  governed  with  despo- 
tic authority,  and  by  their  dissensions  frequently 
rendered  that  fertile,  but  unhappy  country,  the 
theatre  of  contest,  of  rapine,  and  of  blood. 

From  this  period  the  temporal  authority  of 
the  popes  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  districts 
entitled  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  with  some 
detached  parts  of  Umbria,  and  the  Marca 
d^Ancona.  The  claims  of  the  church  were  not, 
however,  suffered  to  remain  dormant,  whenever 
an  opportunity  of  enforcing  them  occurred, 
'  and  the  recovery  of  its  ancient  possessions  had 
long  been  considered  as  a  duty  indispensably 
incumbent  on  the  supreme  pontiff.  But  al- 
though for  this  purpose  he  scrupled  not  to  avail 
himself  of  the  arms,  the  alliances,  and  the  trea- 
sures of  the  church,  yet,  when  the  enterprise 
proved  successful,  it  generally  happened,  that 
the  conquered  territory  only  exchanged  its 
former  lord  for  some  near  kinsman  of  the  reign- 


i*i***— aA^A^AMiMt^ 


fbfgfat  hate  added,  tbat  this  pwage>  of|  ti  ft  te  ihare  oali^ 
this  digruriang  so  offisnsiTe  to  the  Roman  Coim,  ha»  bem 
restored  ia  the  third  edition  of  Fenton's  trandation  of  Giiic- 
ciardini's  History,  Ub.  iv.  p.  179—178.     161& 
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ing  pontiff^  who  daring  the  life  of  his  benefac- 

tor,  endeavoured  to  secure  and  extend  his  au- 
thority by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  have  always  possessed 
an  advantage  over  the  other  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope, from  the  singular  union  of  ecclesiastical 
and  temporal  power  in  the  same  person ;  two 
engines,  which  long  experience  had  taught 
them  to  use  with  a  dexterity  equal  to  that,  with 
which  the  heroes  of  antiquity  availed  them- 
selves by  turns  of  the  shield  and  the  spear. 
When  schemes  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement 
were  to  be  pursued,  the  pope,  as  a  temporal 
prince,  could  enter  into  alliances,  raise  supplies, 
and  furnish  his  contingent  of  troops,  so  as 
effectually  to  carry  on  an  offensive  war :  but 
no  sooner  was  he  endangered  by  defeat,  and 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions, 
than  he  resorted  for  shelter  to  his  pontifical 
robes,  and  loudly  called  upon  all  Christendom 
to  defend  from  violation  the  head  of  the  holy 
church.* 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  temporal  power 
and  property  of  the  popes  of  Rome,  stand 
on  grounds  as  fair  and  legitimate  as  the  property 
or  dominions  of  any  other  princes.  It  would> 
perhaps,  hardly  be  a  proper  investigation  at  this , 
time  of  day,  to  inquire  by  what  means  aiiy 

*  RoBCoe's  lico  X.  rol.  i.  p.  8—14. 8vo.  cd. 
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monarchy  ia  Europe  first  acquired  its  powers 
and  territories,  for  the  divine  right  is  now  hap- 
pily exploded.    Such  speculations  would  lead  to 
an  inquiry  into  the  chimerical  principles  of  agra- 
rian law  not  entirely  creditable  to  the  memories  of 
some  of  our  ancestors.    It  is  only  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  inonarchs  of  Rome  have  as  fair 
a  title  to  their  dominions  as  any  other  monarchs; 
and  that  the  robberies  and  plunders,  by  Bona- 
parte, of  the  Pope's  temporal  possessions  are  as 
great  and  as  unjust  as  any  other  of  that  tyrant's 
usurpations  over  the  princes  of  the  continent. 
Yet  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  some  persons  seem  to 
rejoice  at  the  downfall  of  the  Pope,  as  they  call 
it ;  as  if  the  plundering  him  of  his  property  were 
an  act  of  Christian  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
the  gospel,  and  a  righteous  fulfilment  of  scrip- 
tural prophecy.     How  any  one  can  palliate  an 
usurpation  so  flagrant,  and  a  robbery  so  palpable, 
I  am  at  a  loss  tp  discover ;  only  that  all  is  fair 
against  the  man  who  has  *'  the  mark  of  the  beast 
in  his  forehead !"  that  we  may  make  perfectly  fi-ee 
with  the  possessions  of  antichrist,  and  walk  off, 
like  gentlemen,  with  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
just  as  our  ^^  most  gracious  and  religious  king 
and  governor,"  the  first  Head  of  the  true  Church, 
Henry  VIH.,  of  reforming  memory,  did  with 
the  property  of  the  clergy,  the  monks  and  the 
nuns  of  his  enlightened  days ! 

At  the  period  when  the  Church  became  rich, 
commenced  her  pride^  her  insolence,  and  her 
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Ijmmy;  the  bipb^Mi  of  Rome,  not  contented 
'  /    with  the  dioitie  right  4jt  primacy  over  the  whole 
cb«rdi,  in  what  related  merdy  to  eeemg  that 
the  oanoM  which  were  enacted  by  general 
councik,  to  which  they  had  ever  been  subject^ 
were  properly  obeyed,  began  to  extend  their 
right  to    the  consciences   of   Christians,   the 
nomination   of  bishops,*  and  the  making  of 
laws,   by  an   arbitrary  issuing    of  bulls  and 
anathemas,  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  dio- 
cese over  the   whole  Christian   world.     The 
Ch«rch  and  the  State  became  united,  and  the 
most  extravagant  notions  of  power  and  preroga- 
tive were,  by  degrees,  usurped  by  the  popes,  or 
ignominiously  granted  by  superstitious  princes. 
The  beneficence  of  Pepin  and  Chariemagne  f  is 
in  every  one's  mind,  and  the  writers  against 


*  This  subject  of  the  right  of  nomination  to  vacant  bi- 
shopric^,  is  amply  treated  in  Mr.  Butler's  Revolutions  of  the 
Germanic  Empire.  It  will  claim  our  attention  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  present  work. 

t  "  The  validity  of  these  donations^  and  particularly  thoae 
of  l^pin,  king  of  France,  and  of  his  son  Charlemagne,  is 
stroaglf  insisted  on  by  Ammirato,  who  attempts  to  shew, 
that  the  authority  of  the  Popes  extended  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Italy ;  but  as  he  appears  not  to  have  distinguished 
between  their  temporal  and  their  ecclesiastical  power,  little 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  his  opinion.  Ammir.  Discorto 
come  la  Chiesa  Ronuma  da  eresciuia  tu^  bcrti  temporaXi,  Opiuc. 
V.  ii.  p,  67.  Those  readers  who  are  inclined  to  examine 
more  particularly  into  this  subject,  may  consult  the  Fascicu- 
lui  rerum  Expetendamm  4" Fugiendarum,  torn,  up,  124/'  Ros* 
coe's  Life  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  (note)  p.  11. 
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poperjr  have  snetttd  the  ambitious  demands  of 
Pope  Stephen^  and  the  domineering  spirit  of 
Gregory,  to  a  gigantic  and  terrific  size.  Every 
thing  has  been  made  to  have  issued  from  the 
avarice  and  pious  frauds  of  the  Popes,  and  little 
has  been  allowed  for  the  gratitude  or  the  weak- 
ness of  the  monarchs. 

Yet  the  papal  government,  although  founded 
on  so  singular  a  basis,  and  exercised  with  despotic 
authority,  has  been  attended  with  some  advan- 
tages peculiar  to  itself,  and  beneficial  to  its  sub- 
jects.   Whilst  the  choice  of  the  sovereign,  by 
the  decision  of  a  peculiar  body  of  electors,  on 
the  one  hand,  preserves  the  people  from  those 
dissensions  which  frequently  arise  from  the  dis- 
puted right  of  hereditary  claimants;    on  the 
other  hand,  it  prevents  those  tumultuous  de- 
bates which  too  frequently  result  from  the  vio- 
lence  of  a  popular  election.     By  this  system 
the  dangers  of  a  minority  in  the  governor  are 
avoided,  and  the  sovereign  assumes  the  com- 
mand at  a  time  of  life,  when  it  may  be  presumed 
that  passion  is  subdued  by  reason,  and  expe- 
rience matured  into  wisdom.     The   qualifica- 
tions by  which  the  pope  is  supposed  to  have 
merited  the  supreme  authority,  are  also  such  as 
would  be  most  likely  to  direct  him  in  the  best 
mode   of  exercising  it.      Humility,  chastity, 
temperance,  vigilance,  and  learning,  are  among 
the  chief  of  these  requisites ;  and  although  some 
of  them  have  confessedly  been  too  often  dis- 
pensed with,  yet  few  individuals  have  ascended 
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the  pontifical  throne  without  possessing  more 
than  a  common  share  of  intellectual  endow- 
ments.    Hence  the  Roman  pontiffs  have  fre- 
quently displayed  examples  highly  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  have  signalized  themselves  in  an 
eminent  degree,  as  patrons  of  science,  of  letters, 
and  of  art.     Cultivating,  as  ecclesiastics,  those 
studies  which  were  prohibited  or  discouraged 
among  the  laity,  they  may  in  general  be  consi- 
dered as  superior  to  the  age  in  which  they  have 
lived ;  and  among  the  predecessors  of  Leo  X. 
the  philosopher  may  contemplate  with  appro- 
bation the  eloquence  and  courage  of  Leo  I.» 
who  preserved  the  city  of  Rome  from  the  ra- 
vages of  the  barbarian  Attila ;  the  beneficence, 
candour,  and  pastoral  attention  of  Gregory  I., 
unjustly  charged  with  being  the  adversary  of 
liberal  studies ;  the  various  acquirements  of  Sil- 
vester IL,  so  extraordinary  in  the  eyes  of  his 
contemporaries,   as  to  cause  him  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  sorcerer;    the  industry,  acuteness, 
and  learning  of  Innocent  III.,  of  Gregory  IX., 
of  Innocent  IV.,  and  of  Pius  II. ;  and  the  muni- 
ficence and  love  of  literature  so  strikingly  dis- 
played in  the  character  of  Nicholas  V.* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace,  the  power  of  the 
popes   any  further  in  this  place  ;t  it  will  come 

♦  LeoX.  i.  15—17.  The  Rev.  Dr.Milner  has  ably,  but 
somewhat  partially,  summed  up  the  virtues  of  the  Popes,  in 
his  Second  Letter  to  a  Prebendary. 

t  There  is  a  good  account  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the 
Pope's  temporal  power  in  Mr.  Butler's  admirable  Work  on 
the  Revolutions  of  the  Germanic  Empire. 
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under  Gonrideration  en  passMnt.  In  fhe  eightk 
or  math  oestwjr,  that  pow^  eoiatimeDGed» 
in  the  eighteenth,  it  was  destroyed.  It  was 
granted  in  an  age  of  superstition;  it  was 
taken  away  in  cue  of  oiiKtarf  plunder,  and 
political  robbery  :-  yet  the  Roman  Catholic  Re* 
ligiqa  f^maiiKtf.  the  some,  the  primary  power  of 
the  Pope  as  Head  of  the  Church,  the  only 
power,  m  feet,  independent  of  bis  lawful  prero* 
gatives  m  a  teiaporal  prince,  to  which  he  was 
ever  properly  ^ntitled,^  ist  stiU  unimpaired  in  the 
mind  and  conscj^iBK^ct  of  a  pious  Catholic ;  and 
the  original  doctrines  oC  the  church  have  re* 
mained  unaltered,  ainidst  the  revolutions  of  ages^ 
the  depravity  of  the  popes,  the  superstitions  of 
the  priesthood,  the  backslidings  of  the  people^ 
and  the  rancour  of  pdkmjcs.  And  it  should  not  be 
overlooked,  that  it  is  a  Portraiture  of  the  Roman 
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•  ^  The  P6pe  can  never  grant  any  diipensatioD,  to  the  in* 
jury  of  any  third  person,  attd  can  never  allow  any  one  to  do 
what  w  uqjuit,  or  to  say  what  he  knows  to  he  false,  whatever 
advantage  isiight  be  expected  from  it,'*  Encyclopedia  Brii. 
Ed.  1810.  Art.  Pope. 

In  acknowledgkig  him  as  the  first  pilot  to  steer  the  vessel, 
says  Mr.  O^Leary,  we  acknowledge  a  compass  by  which  he 
is  to  direct  his  course.  He  is  to  preserve  the  vessel,  hot  ne-« 
ver  to  expose  it  to  shipwreck.  Any  deviation  from  the  laws 
of  God,  the  rights  of  nature,  or  the  faith  of  our  fathers, 
would  be  the  fatal  rock  on  which  the  pope  himself,  would 
split.  In  a  word,  the  pope  is  our  pastor  ;  he  may  feed,  but 
cannot  poison  us :  we  acknowledge  no  power  in  him  either 
to  alter  our  fiuth,  or  to  corrupt  our  morals. 

F 
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Caiholic  Beligiorit  rather  than  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Court,  that  I  have  uadertakoi  to  give. 


SECTION  III. 

Council  qf  Nice. ^— The  Arian  Controtersy^ 

IT  was  my  wish  and  intention  at  the  close 
of  the  last  section  to  have  noticed  some  other 
great  traits  of  Catholic  history ;  to  have  given 
a  short  account  of  the  Greek  schism,  and 
then  to  have  pursued  my  narrative  of  the 
progress  of  Catholicism  to  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire:  the  limits,  however,  to 
which  I  have  necessarily  confined  myself, 
will  not  admit  a  detail,  however  important,  so 
extensive  m  its  nature,  and  so  multi&rious  in 
its  objects.  I  must,  therefore,  content  myself 
with  a  reference  to  many  of  these  circumstances 
when  I  come  to  other  parts  of  my  history,  with 
which  it  will  be  found  those  events  have  an  in- 
timate connexion.  I  shall  now  notice  the  cele- 
brated Council  of  Nice,  and  give  some  little 
account  of  the  Arian  controversy,  and  of  the 
part  which  the  bishop  of  Rome  appears  to  have 
taken  in  those  proceedings. 

Once  more  I  am  compelled  to  claim  the  can- 
dour of  my  readers,  on  the  grounds  of  the  un- 
certainty of  ecclesiastical  history  at  this  early 
period  of  the  church.    Few  writers  are  agreed 
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as-  to  tbe  period  when  the  famous  Cduncil  of 
Nice  was  callcN),  and  fewer  still  as  to  the  lioal 
moCiVes  and  ttbsolute  usefulness  of  tnanyofita 
decisions.    The  great  objeot3>  however,  of  this 
general  Council,  were  the  following:  the  o6ii-*>t 
denihation  of  Arius,  the  true  time  for  the  odb- 
bratioo  of  Easter,  the  suppression  of  tlie  Mde«* 
tian  schism,  and   the  proper  rank  and  privi-^ 
I^es  pf  various  bishoprics.     Christian  writers 
iiSer  exceedingly -concerning  tbe  number  and 
the  nature  of  the  laws  enacted;    but,  as  the 
learned  and  judicious  Mosheim .  remarks,  while 
these  good  prelates  were  employing  all  their 
seal  and  attention  to  correct  the  mistakes  and 
errors  of  others,  they  were  upon  the  point -of 
falling  into  a  very  capital  one  themselves ;  fyr 
they  had  almost  come  to  a  resolution  of  im- 
posing upon  the  clergy  the  yoke*  6r  perpetuaF 
celibacy,  when  Paphnutius  put  a  stop  to  their 
proceedings,    and    warded   off   that  unnatural 
law.*      The  most    prominent   feature  of  this 
Council  is,  that  part  of  it  which  concerns  what 
is  called  the  Arian  heresy.     Three  hundred  and 
eighteen  bishops,f  besides  a  considerable  num-» 


•  Mosheim's  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  i.  p.  416,  who  refers  to  So- 
crates. Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  compared  with  Franc. 
Baidwious,  in  Constant.  Magn.  and  George  Colixtus,  De  Con^ 
jiigio  CUricorum,  p.  ]  70. 

+  Buseb.  in  Vit.  Const,  lib.  iii.  says,  that  there  were  at  the 
PcfOjBcit  of.  Nice  more  than  250  bishops ;  Eustathius  say^ 
about  270  \  St  Athanasius,  in  his  Boc^  of  Decrees  of  the 
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her  of  iafisrior  eleijy  mud  other  ^urch  officers, 
livth  litie  Roaiaa  emperor  in  their  midst,  voted 
into  orthodoxy  the  curious  and  mysterious 
dogmas  still  known  and  read  in  all  our  churches, 
caHed  the  Nioene  Creed.  After  se?eral  daya 
spent  in  noisy  clamour,  indecent  wrangling, 
and  personal  railing  against  each  other,  these 
TeneraUe  fathers,  awed  by  the  presence,  and, 
perhaps,  dazaled  by  the  gaudy  purple  of  the 
emperor,  who  prudently  threw  all  their  writtes 
libels  against  each  other  into  the  fire,*  came 
to  a  resolution,  that  ^  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a 
man  approved  of  God,  by  miracles,  and  won- 
ders, and  signs  which  God  did  by  him,''t  was 
indeed  "  of  one  substance  with  the  Father."  :f 
This  hard  and  uncouth  word,  hamousion,  and 


Council  of  Nice,  says  about  900 ;  and  in  his  letter  to  the 
Africans,  states  the  number  at  318.  In  this  he  is  followed 
)>y  several  other  writers.    Du  Pin,  i.  251. 

«  Euseb.  Hist  lib.  cap.  8.  p.  20. 

t  AcU  ii.  22. 

X  "  It  is  probable  that  in  this,  as  in  almost  erery  other  pub* 
lie  transaction,  every  thing  of  consequence  was  previously 
settled  by  the  principal  actors,  who  were  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Emperors." — Priestley  s  History  of  the  Church,  ii.  p.  45. 
Was  it  quite  decorous  in  this  learned  writer,  thus  to  im- 
peach the  integrity  of  such  a  number  of  venerable  ministers 
of  religion,  many  of  whom  ''  bore  in  their  bodies/'  as  St 
P&ul  expresses  it  of  himself,  "  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Je8U9 
Christ  V  t.  e.  some  visible  testimony  that  they  had  suffered 
peiMcutton  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Would  the  Doctor 
have  to  esppessed  himself  had  the  friends  of  Arius  triumphed 
ia  thii  Council? 
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its  equally  pttszling  cottipanhNiy  bamemuiaiti  / 
hafe  set  the  world  in  ati  uproar.  The  oti^  / 
fUDpIjr  means  ^  the  same  smbstarite,  and  th^ 
other  of  the  Uke  suhstdnce;  a  dntinctioii  impo^ 
tant  enough  id  ittfelf,  as  far  as  the  mer^  sigiiifiM 
cation  of  a  Word  extends,  but  faever  had  a  JuffiM 
eient  importance  attilched  tb  \t^  meckssartfy  to 
produce  all  that  tencour  and  ill  Uood  which  st 
has  excited  in  the  breasts  of  fierce  and  cdafenJ 
tious  polemics.  When  Constantine  the  Great, 
at  this  same  Omncil  of  Nice,  asked  the  fre- 
siding  bishop,  Osius^  which  of  these  two  Words 
was  rights  he  prndently  replied^  that  they  were 
both  right.  The  rest  of  his  brethren  thodgbft 
be  was  j^ting  with  sacred  things;  some  of 
tbem  laughed  i  but  others  accused  him  of  be^ 
resy.  Thus  have  christian  meb,  forgcftting  tfia 
peacoiul  injunctions  of  their  Divine  Master^ in  ali 
^pes,  made  one  another  '^  simieirs  for  a  word."^ 
The  ham&usians  triumphed^  and  Arins,  with 
some  of  his  followers,  was  banished,  tod  hitf 
doctrine  condemned*  The  practice  of  buniin^ 
waiE^  not  then  thought  needful  Or  even  lawM 
in  the  e&tirpation  of  heresy ;  for  the  laws  re^ 
latiag  to  religion  were  as  yet  principally  under 
the  influence  of  Christian  Bishops:  Cfaristiau  /; 
Princes  invented  the  law  of  burning ;  hence 
the  foiled  Presbyter  of  Alexandria  was  soon; 
after    recalled,   and    his    principal    opp6nent 


Vide  Bobinsoa't  JBockfliastical  Researches,  p.  16S. 
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Atbaiiasius,  sent  in  his  turn  also  into  eldle. 
ThroQghout  the  whole  of  this  affair,  which  hae 
been  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  the 
Arian  Controversy,- the  odium  theologicum  had  a 
most  glorious  exhibition.  Both  sides  alter- 
nately triumphed,  and  were  repulsed^  perse- 
cuted and  suffered,  and  both  parties  wrought 
miracles  in  confirmation  of  their  contradictory 
fiuth.« 

-  As  Arins,  on  one  occasion  was  about  to  be 
re-admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  in  the  street  with  a  desire 
to  be  relieved  from  the  presence  of  his  friends 
for  a  few  moments ;  a  convenient  place  being 
pointed  out  to  him,  he  retired,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  found  dead,  of  what  the  Greeks 
call  ««rifdi(r^a,  in  fact,  a  prolapsus  ani.  This  was 
a  signal  triumph  to  the  Athanasians,  who  did 
BOt  fail  to  represent  it  in  the  most  horrid  and 
fiightful  terms  imaginable;  and,  above  all,  to 
declare  that  nothing  but  the  just  judgment  of 
Almighty  God  could  have  produced  so  timely  a 
prevention  of  the  re-establishment  and  future 
peace  of  this  arch  heretic ;  of  him  whose  doc- 
trine taught,  that  God  the  Father  is  the  only 
supreme  Jehovah,  uncreated,  and  unbegotten, 
alone  possessing  inherent  immprtaiity,  and  the 
sole  Dispenser  of  life  to  all  other  beings  what- 


«  Eofeb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  9,  10.  p.  478. 
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€ver.*  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  <>ar 
▼leirs  of  the  awful  dispensations  of  Providence 
ymry  according  to  our  opinions  of  the  objects 
ef  the  Deity's  attention*  A  sudden  ai&ictive 
drcwnstance  happening  to  one  of  onr  own 
church  is  the  gracious  chastisement  of  a  loving 
parent,  or,  tf  death  ensue,  our  brother  is  merci* 
folly  snatched,  as  a  brand  out  of  the  burning, 
from  the  cares  and  evils  of  a  miserable  and  sinful 
worid;  but  when  these  events  come  upon  the 
<^ponents  of  our  fiuth,  or  the  seceders  itom  our 
party,  they  are  the  awful  judgments  of  a 
righteous  Providence,  and  the  fearful  indicar 
tions  of  eternal  vengeance ;  so  differently  do  the 
same  objects  appear,  according  to  the  rarity  or 
the  severity  of  the  medium  through  which  they 
are  viewed  i  '^  After  having  considered  this 
matter  with  the  utmost  care,"  says  Dr.  Ma- 
claine,  "  it  appears  to  me  extremely  probable, 
that  this  unhappy  man  was  a  victim  to  the  re- 
sentment  of  his  enemies,  and  was  destroyed  by 
poison,  or  some  such  violent  method.  A  blind 
and  fanatical  zeal  for  certain  systems  of  faith, 
has  in  all  ages  produced  such  horrible  acts  of 
x:ruelty  and  injustice."  f  In  this  instance, 
as  in  some  others,  this  learned  doctor  is  rather 
illiberal. 


♦  If  I  mistake  not,  Calvin  somewhere  describes  Jehovah 
tt  the  Fountain  of  Deity, 

t  See  Note  {y\  in  his  Translation  of  Mosheim's  Eccles. 
Hilt  Vol.  I.  418. 
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There  is  a  material  difference  between  i\ 
bility  and  omnipotence :  whatever  the  subtiltiet 
of  argument  might  do  in  allowing  to  the  church 
a  tolerablj  fiiir  and  plausible  reason  for  tiie  first 
of  these  attributes,  the  natural  superiority  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  daily  experience  of  every 
man,  have  hitherto  prevented  her  from  exposing 
her  weakness  by  putting  in  a  claim  to  all  the 
power,  as  well  as  all  the  truth,  in.  heaven  and 
in  earth;''  and  it  is  well  for  the  church  that 
she  has  been  thus  prevented  >  for  however  true 
and  just  may  have  been  any  of  her  decisions  of 
Council,  it  is  a  fact  that  those  decisions  have 
seldom  been  promptly  obeyed.    This  was  par^ 
ticularly  the  case  with  the  Nicene  C!ooncil:-^ 
the  Arian  heresy  was  not  suppressed,  though 
condemned.     The  difference  of  practice  in  the 
tkne   for    celebrating    Easter    still   continued. 
The  rank  and  prerogatives  of  the  various  sees^ 
and  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
though  defined  and  ordered,^  remained  still  a 
flubject  of  dispute  and  dissension.     Nor  could 
the  canons  of  the  Council,  though  aided  by  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  emperor,  suppress^ 
perhaps,  not  even  impede,  the  spread  of  heresy. 
The  enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church  raUied  and 
returned  to  the  charge^  till,  at  length,  the  empe- 
ror issued  a  solenm  and  fulminating  rescript  to 
the  heretics,  in  which  are  specified  the  Nova- 


*  Fleury,  1.  ii.  v.  20. 
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I,  Vftlentmitas,  Mtfcionites,  PanAans^  and 
Cafapfaiygitosw  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
^Ariana,  who  haire  eat  ao  capital  a  figare  in  al^- 
Maoat  eveiy  rabaeqaent  list  of  apoBtafcea  and 
^eretlcs^  ar^  not  faicluded  in  this  first  royal  Act 
^Uniformity.  Was  it  that  to  deny  the  difrimty 
mi  rtemity  of  Jesus  ChritI  was  not  hi  dwst 
days  reidly  thought  to  be  so  completely  dam^ 
mMe,  as  some  more  modern  divines  hare  eiH 
daavoured  to  maintain?  Or  that  the  Greed 
aMtibated  to  St.  Athanasius  had  not  yet 
bten  infented,  to  declare  the  heart^appalling 
tmth^  that  '^  without  donbt  be  shall  perish  ercr-' 
lastingly  who  does  not  keep  whole  and  undefiled" 
this  most  obrious  and  lucid  prdposition,  that 
^'  the  Godhead  of  the  Fither,  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  all  one:  the  glory  equal, 
the  majesty  co-eternal  ?"  Sossomen  informs 
na,  that  the  reason  why  the  Arian  heretics  were 
liot  incladed  in  the  rescript  of  Constantine,  was 
because  they  did  not  form  a  distinct  sect,  but 
were  in  union  with  the  Catholic  Chtrch.  The 
banishmeot  and  persecution  of  the  principal 
Arian  bishop^  shew,  however,  that  this  could 
not  have  been  the  reason :  it  is  more  likely  that 
their  numbers,  their  influence,  and  the  antiquity 
and  popularity  of  their  faith,  with,  probably,  a 
&Foarable  bias  in  tlie  mind  of  so  enlightened 
an  emperor,  conspired  to  induce  him  to  omit 
the  mention  of  them  in  his  letter  of  proscrip- 
tion. 

It  does  not  appear^  in  these  proceedings 
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tigaiost  the  Arians,  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
took  any  veiy  important  or  active  share^  or  that 
he  was  ready  to  interpose  his  influence  in  the 
rappression  of  so  dangerous  a  heresy  as  it  is 
represented  to  have  been.  The  Council  was 
called,  by  the  emperor  solely,  and  the  Koman 
Pontiff  was  not  even  present  at  the  Assembly, 
bat  sent  two  priests,  or  proxies,  to  give  his  vote 
and  sign  the  Acts ;  neither  does  it  appear,  that 
these  priests  enjoyed  any  superior  rank  or  infla* 
ence.*  .  Who  presided  tliere  is  not  known ;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  matter  of  considerable  im* 
portance  to  my  subject  briefly  to  inquire  into 
this  fact..  St.  Athanasius  in  his  second  apo* 
logy,  calls  Osius,  the  bishop  of  Cordova,  in  « 
Spain,  the  Father  and  President  of  all  Councils. 
The  name  of  this  bishop  is  first  in  all  the  sub- 
scriptions.  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
was  much  esteemed,  as  is  evident  from  the 
epistle  of  the  Council ;  but  both  Procus  and 
Facundus  assert,  that  Eustathius,  who  was  first 
bishop  of  Beroea,  and  afterwards  of  Antioch, 
was  president  of  the  Council.  If  Osius  pre- 
sided,* as  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion,f 


*  When  all  were  seated^  according  to  Eusebius,  the 
bishop^  whose  place  was  the  first  at  the  right  hand  qfthe  Em" 
perar,  roee  and  opened  the  business  of  the  Council.  Dr. 
Priestley  conjectures,  that  Eusebius  himself  sat  at  the  right 
hand  qf  the  Emperor.  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church,  Vol.  IL 
p.  42. 
t  Fleury,  ii.  v.  5. 
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It  is  a  desirable  fact  to  be  ascertltined,  whethef 
be  presided  in  his  own  name,  or  in  that  of  the 
Bisbop  of  Rome.  And  it  is  observed  by  Da 
Kq,*  that  it  is  more  probable  that  Osias  pre-* 
aided  there  in  his  own  name,  and  not  in  the 
Pope'i:  or,  as  Yhmry  remarks,  he  might- repre- 
tt&l  the  western  church,  or  be  there  on  the 
partof  Constantine;f  for,  adds  this  writer,  he 
no  where  assumes  the  title  of.  Legate  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  none  of  the  ancients  say  that  he 
presided  in  this  Council  in  the  Pope's  name/ 
Gelasius  of  Cyzicus,  who  was  of  the  eastern 

* 

church,  and  who  first  affirmed  it,  says  it  with- 
out any  proof  or  authority.  Whoever  presided, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Emperor's 
presence  had  considerable  influence  over  its 
decisions;  and  by  his  subsequent  very  active  and 
independent  conduct,  it  is  evident  that  he  consi- 
dered himself  a  sort  of  supreme  head  and  dictator 
in  the  church.  J  It  should  not,  however,  be  over- 
looked, that,  as  some  writers  assert,§  before  the 
Cooncil  finally  broke  up,  which  was  at  the  end 
of  about  two  months,  they  drew  up  a  letter  to 
Sylvester,  bishop  of  Rome,  requesting  him  to 
give  his   sanction  to  their  proceedings ;    very 


*  Eccles.  Writers,  i.  p.  251. 

t  Fleury,  Eccles.  Hist.  ii.  v.  5. 

X  In  these  pretensions  Constantine  was  followed  by  his 
raocenors  for  several  ages.  See  Dr.  Wake'i  Aiuhorihf  qf 
Otrittian  Princes,  Sfc,  passim. 

§  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Beevc,  Vol.  I.  p.  163. 
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jiutly  conceiving,  that  the  personal  approval  of 
80  revered  and  respectable  a  prelate  ai  that  off 
Rome,  the  old  imperial  capital,  mast  have  coa-i 
siderable  weight  with  those  bishops  in  diffimart 
parts  of  the  world  who  had  not  themselves  at- 
tended. Yet  if  this  was,  ind#ed,  the  case,  it 
would  seem,  that  the  two  priests,  Vitus  and 
Vincent,  whom  it  is  said  the  Pope  of  Rome  de* 
puted  to  attend,  had  no  authority  to  give  any 
vote  or  to  take  any  measures  in  bis  name :.  ud* 
less,  indeed,  it  is  true,  what  some  Catholic 
writers  assert,  that  Osius  and  the  two  priesta 
acted  in  his  name  merely  in  his  capacity  of  a 
common  bishop,  and  that  his  final  sanction  was 
requisite,  as  the  supreme  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  universal  Pastor  over  aU  Christendom. 

This  opinion  was  not,  however,  by  any  means 
unanimous  among  the  bishops  of  that  period. 
The  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  which  appears  to  have  been  held 
about  a  century  after  that  of  Nice,  ordains  as 
follows :  ^'  We,  following  in  all  respects  the  de» 
crees  of  the  fathers,  and  recognizing  the  canon 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops,^  most  be- 
loved  of  God,  which  has  now  been  read,  de- 
cree and  vote  the  same  things  concerning  the 
privileges  of  the  most  holy  church  of  Constan- 
tinople, which  is  New  Rome:  for  the  fathers, 
with  good  reason,  granted  certain  privileges  to 


•  The  third  canon  of  ConstantiBopIe. 
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^bmM  ci  Old  Rome,  on  abconiit  of  her 
^fteing  die  imperial  city ;  and  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftjr  bishbpB,  most  belo?ed  of  6od»  acting^ 
^^h  the  same  fievr^  have  given  the  Kke  privU 
sieges  to  the  most  Holy  Throne  of  New  Rome : 
snghtly  judging,  that  the  city  which  is  the  seat 
^yf  empire  and  of  a  senate,  and  is  equal  to  the 
old  imperial  Rome  in  other  privileges,  should 
^>e  also  honoured  as  she  is  in  ecclesiastical  eon<^ 
oerns,  as  being  the  second  and  next  after  her ; 
and  that  the  metropolitans  not  only  of  the  Pon- 
iiCj  Asian^  and   Thracian  dioceses  be  ordained 
by  the  most  holy  Throne  of  Constantinople; 
but  even  the  bishops  of  the  said  dioceses  which 
lie  among  the  barbarians ;  the  metropcrfitans  of 
the  said  dioceses  ordaining  bishops  subject  to 
them,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Constantinople 
ordaining  the  said  metropolitans,  after  the  elec- 
tions have  been  first  made  according  to  custom, 
and  reported  to  him." 

It  is  true,  this  canon,  or  more  properly,  this 
sjrnodical  act,  has  never  been  admitted  by  the 
canonists  of  the  ancient  Latin  Church ;  hence 
it  \i  omitted  in  the  Latin  code  of  Dionysius 
Exiguus ;  but  it  is  found  in  the  more  ancient  coU 
lection  of  Justellus,  among  the  Constantinopo^ 
Ktan  canons,  which  were  decreed  at  a  Greneral 
Council,  A.  D.  381—382.  It  is  a  most  im- 
portant document,  and  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  an  inquiry  into  the  primitive  jurisdic- 
tion oif  the  see  of  Rome ;  especially  as  the  with 
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of  the  Nicene  Canons  evidently  oonreyv  the 
general  idea,  that. the  See  of  Rome  had  prece* 
dence  of  those  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  solely: 
as  being  the  imost  ancient  imperial  metropbliau 


SECTION  IV. 

View  of  the  state  of  the  Church,  and  the  attempts 
.    at  Reform  previous  to  the  time  qf  Luther. 

THE  extraordinary  power  and  growing  am- 
bition of  the  Roman  court  had  so  completely 
blinded  the  eyes  and  darkened  the  understand- 
ing of  men»  as  to  occasion^  even  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century,  a  melancholy  falling  away  from 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  dis- 
cipline. But  this  defection  was  not  unnoticed 
by  the  wise  and  discerning  portion  of  Christian 
writers.  The  calamities,  which  were  evidently 
coming  on  the  Church,  roused  the  zeal  and  ex- 
qited  the  pious  sorrows  of  many.  "  Who  will 
grant  me,''  exclaimed  St.  Bernard,  in  the  I2th 
century,  "  to  see  before  I  die  the  Church  of 
God,  such  as  she  was  in  primitive  times  ?''^ 
**  Through  his  whole  life,"  as  Bossuet  informs  us, 
'<  did  this  eminent  saint  bemoan  the  grievances  of 
the  Church.  He  never  ceased  giving  notice  of 
them   to  the  people,  the  clergy,  the  bishops. 


♦  History  of  the  Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  i*  %, 
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mad  popes  themselves.  Not  did  ha  conceal 
sentimeots  on  this  head  from  his  own  rdSgious, 
who  partook  of  his  affliction  in  their  solitude, 
and  80  much  the*  more  gratefblljr  extolled  the 
divine  goodness,  which  had  prompted  them  to 
it,  as  the  world  was  more  generally  corrupted. 


ft 


In  the  Council  of  Vienna,  in  Dauphiny,  held 
daring  the  pontificate  of  Clement  V.,  Al  D* 
1911,  an  attempt  was  made,  through  the  reso«^ 
late  zeal,  or  vindictive  courage,  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  to  reform  the  morals  and  discipline  of  the 
Charch.  The  protection  which  this  French 
monarch  gave  to  the  person  of  William  de  No- 
garet,  the  infuriate  and  implacable  enemy  of 
Boniface  VIII.,  is  well  known ;  and  the  stand 
which  he  made  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
papal  power  is  creditable  to  his  independence 
and  his  courage.  Perhaps,  his  enmity  towards 
the  Knights  Templars  was  greater  than  his  ab^ 
horrence  of  the  immorality  of  the  clergy;  but 
he  so  contrived  it,  that  even  the  obsequious 
Pope  himself  *'  laid  it  down  for  a  ground*work  to 
the  Holy  Assembly  at  Vienne,  that  they  ought 
to  reform  the  Church  in  her  Head  and  Mem^ 
bers/^  This  mode  of  expression  soon  became 
extremely  common ;  and  every  writer  of  credit 
and  character  protested,  though,  alas!  in  vain, 
against  the  depravity,  the  pride,  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  Church ;  and  the  immorality  and 
laxity  of  many  of  her  children.  Even  Peter 
d'AiUy,  the  redoubted  champion  of  the  Pope 
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and  wdl  kacmn  «f  pootnt  q£  Haii»  at  the  CoiiH 
cil  of  CeofteDoe,  did  not  omit  to  forewarn  tkt^ 
Church  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  her  ifi 
she*  did  not  re|bnii  herself.  The  niore  antajble 
and  exdelle&t  Charlier,  or»  as  he  is  generally 
called^  Oerson,  exerted  his  great  talents  aad 
excellent  qualities  to  save  the  Church  from  the 
ioipending  storm.  At  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
A*  D«  1409^  .it  wajB  deckuped  by  some  of  the 
Bwmbera^  that  the  universal  Church  absoluteiy 
required  a  Deform  both  in  oegard  to  her  chief 
and  hef'  wlioie  discipUne.  Mosheim  remarks^ 
that  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  time  unani- 
mousiy  lament  the  miserable  couditioa  to 
which  the  Christian  Church  was  reduced  by  the 
Gorraptien  of  its  ministers^  and  whiiih  seemed 
to  portend  nothing  less  than  its  total  ruin,  if 
Providence  did  not  interpose,  by  extraordinaiy 
means,  fpr  its  deliverance  and  preservation. 
The  vices  that  reigned  among  the  Roman  pon- 
tffi,  and,  indeed,  among  *all  the  eccleaastical 
eodes,  were  so  flagrant,  that  the  complaints  of 
these  good  men  did  not  appear  at  all  exaggei^ 
wted,  or  their  apprehensions  iU-fbunded;  not 
had  any  of  the  corrupt  advocates  of  the  clergy 
the  coarage  to  caU  them  to  an  account  for  the 
dmrpness  of  their  censures,  and  of  their  comb* 
plamta.  Nay,  the  more  eminent  rulers  of  the 
Church,  who  lived  in  a  luxurious  indolence,  and 
the  impious  practice  of  all  kinds  of  vice,  were 
oUiged  to  hear,  with  a  placid  countenance,  and 
to  commend  time  bokl  oeuoi%  windap' 
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ibiaiiMed  iijg;aiB8t  tbe  degeneracy  of  Che 
mnA  declared  that  there  was  almortnotiiing  soond, 
eiiber  in  its  visible  head,  or  in  its  members ;  and 
demanded  the  aid  of  the  secnkr  arm,  and  the 
destroying  sword,  to  lop  off  the  parts  that  were 
ittfei6ted  with  this  grievous  and  deplorable  con- 
tagion. Things,  in  short,  werebrought  to  such 
a  piass,  that  they  were  deemed  the  best  Chris- 
tians, and  tbe  most  useful  members  of  society, 
who,  braving  the  terrors  of  persecution,  and 
triumphing  over  the  fear  of  man,  inveighed,  with 
tbe  greatest  freedom  and  fervour,  against  the 
court  of  Roine,  its  lordly  pontiff,  and  the  whole 
.of  his  followers  and  votaries.^ 


This  deplorable  state  of  things  commenced 
with  the  Church's  temporal  greatness.  Every 
century,  and  every  year,  discovered  some  new 
source  of  complaiiit,-f*some  fresh  departure  from 
the  purity  of  christian  morality,  or  the  relaxation 
of  some  point  of  Christian  discipline.  The 
fifth  general  council  of  Vienne,  already  men- 
tioned, appears  to  have  been  the  first  venerable 
assembly  of  tbe  kind  that  condescended  to  re- 
mark upon  and  censure  a  falling  off  so  foul  and 
dangerous:  yet  nothing  was  done  in  that  Coun- 
cil to  any  purpose.  The  Holy  Prelates,  with 
the  Pope  at  their  head,  seemed  to  think  they 
had  dene  quite  sufiicient  when  they  had  abolish- 


*  Moiheim's  Eccles.  HUt.  iii.  400. 
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jti  the  military  order  of  Koights  TempIsr^V 
and  suppressed  the  ridiculons  her^y  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.  As  to  the  Knights 
Templars,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  their 
crimes  were  ma^ified  beyond  all  truths  and 
^ven  all  probability.  They  were  not  sufiered 
to  be  heard  in  their  own  defence,  while  the 
most  unbounded  censures  were  passed  upon  them 
by  those  who,  haying  themselves  never  been 
initiated,  could  know  nothing,  with  certainty, 
eiti^r  of  their  principles  or  their  practices.^ 

fiartholomew.  Archbishop  of  Bari,  who,  upon 
the  demise  of  Gregory  Xl.y  was  elected  Pope, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Urban  VI.,  exerted 
his  zeal  against  the  vices  and  luxury  of  the 
Cardinals,  and  laboured  to  bring  about  a  re- 
form in  regard  to  general  discipline.  His  zeal, 
however  laudable  in  itself,  was  not  altogether 
guided  by  knowledge  and  prudence;  and  hit 
severity,  which  often  rose  to  great  crueky,  gave 
the  enraged  cardinals  a  pretext  to  throw  the 
whole  Church  into  confusion.  In  the  sequel 
they  elected  a  new  Pope,  Cardmal  Cevennes, 
who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  The 
Church  had  now  two  Popes,  and  the  consequence 
was,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  an  increased 
laxity  of  discipline  among  the  clergy,  and  of 
depravity  in  the  people.    The  supremacy  of  the 

*  Feijoo's  Teatrico  Critico  contains  a  masterly  defence  of 
the  persecuted  Order  of  Knights  Templars. 
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fUccessor  of  St  Peter  was  not  denied  by  either 
•6f  tbefactions  into  which  the Chorch  unhappily 
difided ;  but  to  decide  which  of  the  rival  Pon- 
tifls  had  a  canonical  and  just  title  to  the  holy 
cbair^  caused  the  tnost  unfortunate  wars  and 
sefaiiinis.  The  work  of  reformation  was^  there- 
forcj  retarded* 

In  1394,  the  anti-pope  Clement  died  suddenly 
at  Avignon.  His  cardinal  partisans  elected  the 
politic  Peter  de  Luna,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Benedict  XIII.,  and  under  his  influence  the 
schism  continued  during  the  space  of  thirty 
years.  Urban  VI.  died  a  year  or  two  before 
his  rival,  Clement,  and  was  succeeded,  though 
not  immediately,  by  Boniface  IX.,  a  Pope  who 
certainly  advanced  little  the  cause  of  reform,  be- 
ing too  eager  to  aggrandize  his  own  family*  with 
the  riches  of  the  Church,  to  listen  to  any  com- 
plaints or  grievances.*  This  latter  pope  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Innocent  VII.,  and  he  by  Gregory 
XII.,  Alexander  V.,  and  John  XXIII.,  during 
whoise  pontificate  effectual  measures  were  adopt- 
ed, principally  through  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pari8,t  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the 


in  Vit  Bcmiface  IX. 
t  "  Tlie  kading  and  diacisive  part  which  France  assumed 
in  the  icbiam,  it  atated  by  Peter  du  Puis  in  a  separate  his- 
tory, extracted  from  authentic  records,  and  inserted  in  the 
•efenth  volume  of  the  last  and  best  edition  of  his  friend  Thu- 
muB,  P.  3Q.  p.  110—184.*    Oibban. 
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Church,  which  had  been  open  daring  near!/ 
half  a  century.  The  Parkian  doctors,  however^ 
succeeded  only  in  procuring  a  transient  peace 
by  the  resignation  or  deposition  of  all  the  Popes,^ 
and  the  election  of  Martin  V.  This  great  event 
was  not  followed  by  any  immediate  or  effectual 
reform. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed  on  the 
Council  of  Constance,  from  an  universal  per- 
suasion of  the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  and 
an  ardent  desire  of  seeing  it  happily  brought 
into  execution.  Nor  did  the  assembled  Fathers 
deny  that  this  reformation  was  the  principal  end 
of  their  meeting.  Yet  this  salutary  work  had 
so  many  obstacles  in  the  passions  and  interests 
of  those  very  persons  by  whom  it  was  to  be 
effected,  that  little  conld  be  expected,  and  still 
less  was  done.  The  cardinals  and  dignified 
clergy,  whose  interest  it  was  that  the  Church 
should  remain  in  its  corrupt  and  disordered  state, 
employed  all  their  eloquence  and  art  to  prevent 
its  reformation  ;  and  observed,  among  other  art- 
ful pretexts,  that  a  work  of  such  high  moment 
and  importance,  could  not  be  undertaken  with 
any  prospect  of  success  until  a  new  pontiff  was 
elected.  And,  what  was  still  more  alarming, 
the  new  pontiff  was  no  sooner  raised  to  that 


*  For  there  were  at  this  time,  in  f&ct»  three  popes:  one  al 
Rome,  another  at  ATignon,  and  a  third  in  Spain. 
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high  dignity^  than  be  employed  his  authority  to 
^ude  and  frastr^te  every  effort  that  was  made  to 
ml  this  salutary  work  on  foot ;  and  made  it  ap- 
pear most  evidently,  by  the  laws  he  enacted, 
that  nothing  was  more  foreign  from  his  intention 
than  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  and  the  re- 
storation of  the  church  to  its  primitive  purity.* 
Yet  Martin  V.  has  been,  not  unjustly,  considered, 
upon  the  whole,  an  honest  and  excellent  man. 

Upwards  of  five  years  elapsed  before  any 
other  effort  of  importance  was  made  to  produce 
a  reformation  so  obviously  necessary,  and  so 
ardently  longed  for  by  the  wise  and  the  good  of 
every  class. 

In  14SI,  the  Council  of  Basil,  which  was  first 
summoned  by  Martin  V.  to  meet  at  Pavia,  re- 
newed the  question  of  reform.  This  subject,  so 
g^alh'ng  to  the  feelings  of  the  pontiff,  was  there 
warmly  and  stoutly  canvassed ;  but  he  did  not 
live  to  witness  the  proceedings.  He  died  sud- 
denly on  the  21st  February  of  the  same  year. 
Eugenius  IV.  succeeded  to  the  throne  and  the 
prejudices  of  his  predecessor.  Notwithstanding 
the  strong  opposition  of  Eugenius,  a  check  was 
given  to  his  power,  and  some  slight  instances  of 
reform  produced.  Rather,  however,  than  tamely 
submit  to  any  encroachments  on  his  real  or  sup- 
posed prerogatives  and  rights,  he  resolved,  once 


•  Mo(dieim'f  Ecckt.  Hist.  Cent  XV.  Padre  Paolo,  Senef . 
p.  196» 


ruor^,  to  break  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the ' 
universal  church.  He  hastily  dissolved  the 
council,  and  another  schism  ensued.  France 
and  Germany  received  the  decrees  of  this  coun- 
cil, though  they  were  rejected  by  Italy ;  and 
A.  D.  1438,  the  celebrated  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
which  has  been  denominated  the  bulwark  of  the 
Gallican  church,  was  published.  This  pact 
restored  the  Gallican  plectiops  to  the  chapters, 
the  collations  to  the  ordinaries,  and  abolished, 
with  one  stroke,  the  offensive  Reservations.  But 
more  of  this  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  pecu^ 
liar  privileges  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  pf 
the  History  of  the  Reformation  in  France. 

The  steadiness  and  consistency  of  Eugeniui 
IV.,  or  the  determination  and  assumed  indepep* 
dence  of  the  Basilian  fathers^  produced  another 
afflicting  schism>  whiqh  compieyiced  ^vith  the 
election  of  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  thfi 
papal  dignity.  This  Anti-Pope  of  the  Basiliaqs 
took  the  name  of  Felix  V.  He  had  previously 
lived  in  the  most  retired  manner  at  the  Priory 
of  Ripaille^  near  the  borders  of  the  Leman  Lake. 
From  this  peaceful  retreat  he  was,  with  real  of 
pretended  reluctance,  dragged,  to  become  the 
vicar  of  Christ  on  earth ;  and  from  this  period 
a  schism  ensued,  still  more  painful  in  its  effects^ 
and  bitter  in  its  operations,  than  the  one  just 
healed  by  the  council  of  Constance.  It  was 
not  now,  as  in  the  former  instance,  a  simple 
quarrel  between  rival  popes,  but  a  dispute  and 
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4eree  oontentioa  of  the  two  councils  of  Basil 
and  Florence.  Engeniiis  IV.  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Florentine  assembly,  and  Felix  V.  gave 
ttothority  to  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Basil. 
The  cause  of  Eugenius  was  adopted  by  a  large 
majority  of  tt^  faithful,  though  a  respectable 
number  adhered  to  the  Basilian  faction.  On 
this  side  were  ranged  many  learned  academies, 
together  with  the  University  of  Paris,  a  commu- 
nity that  has  ever  made  a  most  important  figure 
in  the  history  of  the  church,  and  even  in  the  civil 
afiSurs  of  the  French  nation.^  This  council, 
though  it  was  not  considered  as  dissolved,  sus- 
pended its  labours  in  the  year  1443.  The  coun- 
cil of  Florence  directed  its  efforts  to  unite,  once 
more,  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  these 
effcttM,  ^principally  through  the  influence  of  the 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  were  attended  with  a  tem^ 
porary  and  partial  success.  The  council  ended 
in  I44f,  hot  the  ungovernable  Greeks  shortly 
afterwards  revolted  against  their  own  decisions. 


*  See  the  valuable  Chronicles  of  Froiuart  and  Monstrelet^ 
I  wiU  not  let  this  opportunity  escape  me,  of  contri^ 
botiiig  my  mite  of  acknowledgipe^t  to  the  spirited  and  use- 
ful eyertioips  of  the  Loj^don  boo|^lers,  in  republishing,  as 
they  have  done,  and  are  still  doing,  at  an  incredible  expense, 
afl  the  old  and  established  Chronicles  of  our  early  writers  and 
historians.  Nor  should  the  meed  of  praise  be  withheld  from 
Mr.  JdhDes>  for  the  great  labour  he  has  taken  in  giving  to 
the  world  faithful  translations  of  the  most  approved  French 
ChroDkks.  In  this  feeble  testimony,  I  shall  be  gratefully 
joined  by  e?«ry  real  (^iend  to  the  literature  of  this  country. 
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and  the  spiritual  war. broke  out  afreah«  hea494 
by  Marcos  Eugenins,  the  metmpolitan  of  Ephe« 
sns,  who  had  never  yielded  his  assent  to  the 
decisions  of  the  council  of  Florence.  la  this 
opposition  he  stood  singly » .all  the  rest  of  the 
Greek  bishops  acknowledging  that  the  Latins 
had  proved  all  the  *'  five  poin&"*  of  discua* 
sion.  They  were ;  1st.  The  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son»  as  well  as  from  the 
Father.  Sid.  The  addition  of  the  word  FiHogtie, 
inserted  in  the  symbol;  3d.  The  state  of  de^ 
parted  souls  before  the  general  judgment  4tb, 
The  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist; 
and^  5th.  The  primacy  of  the  {loman  See^ 
Perhaps,  this  last  point  was  considered,  at  least, 
by  the  Latins,  of  the  greatest  importance  of  all. 
probably,  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  advert 
to  the  other  four  in  another  place. 

Marcusi  of  Ephesus,  as  has  just  been  observed, 
again  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  con- 
trived to  bring  over  several  of  the  bishops  to 
retract  their  signature  and  dissolve  the  union. 
In  this  new  quarrel,  the  emperor  does  not  apr 
pear  to  have  taken  part  with  the  advocates  for 
peace  and  union.  He,  however,  appointed  a 
pjublic  disputation,  in  which  Marcus,  of  Ephesus, 
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*  It  is  to  be  feared  this  is  an  unfortunate  number  in  the 
arithmetic  of  theological  disputants.  We  all  know  TTie  Five 
Points  so  ably  discussed  among  Protestants  by  the  learned 
Whitby, 


md  BaftplomeOy  of  FlPV^BCe^  took  the  most 
/active  part.  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory; 
Bor  did  the  deiith  of  the  Ephesiaa  metropoUtan^ 
which  happened  rather  suddenly,  put  an  eqd  to 
the  quarrel.  Marcos,  in  his  last  moments,  insist- 
ed that  no  one  who  bad  consented  to  the  union 
should  pray  to  God  for  him,  or  assist  at  his  fii-- 
neral**  This  unnatural  schism  was  never  heal* 
ed.  In  l^%  every  thing  was  again  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  an  open  and  perpetual  se- 
paration took  place.  Before  this  time,  Thomas 
de  Sarzano,  bishop  of  Bologna,  had  succeeded 
to  the  pontifical  chair,  and  taken  the  name  and 
title  of  Nicholas  V.  This  prelate  has  ever  ranked 
high  in  the  estimation  of  good  and  wise  men  of 
all  parties.  Felix,  the  anti-pope,  very  prudently^ 
or  forced  by  the  power  of  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick, resigned  his  pretensions,  and  quietly  re- 
turned to  his  favourite  hermitage  at  Ripaille. 

Amidst  all  these  bickerings  and  this  afflicting 
schism,  the  work  of  reformation  gained  little  or 
no  ground.  The  hearts  of  the  reflecting  and 
the  pious  sunk  within  them  when  they  foresaw 
the  evils  which  these  endless  animosities,  and 
the  consequent  immorality  and  laxity  of  disci- 
pline, were  bringing  upon  the  Church.  The 
disorders  of  the  clergy  had  now  grown  to  an 
enormous  pitch ;  the  German  clergy,  in  parti- 
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cdair»  are  meptioned  as  notorioody  i&sgvMceSiL 
This  melancholy  state  of  a&irs  is  thus  la-^ 
mented  by  the  excellent  Cardinal  Julian  :*~ 
'^  These  disorders  excite  the  people's  hatred 
against   the    whole    ecclesiastical    order,   and 
should  they  not  be  corrected,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
lest  the  laity,  like  the  Hussites,  fall  foul  on  the 
clergy*  &8  they  loudly  threaten  us/^     If  the 
clergy  of  Grermany  were  not  speedily  reformed, 
he  foretold,  that  to  the   heresy  of  Bohemia, 
though  it  were  extinguished,  another  still  more 
dangerous  would  succeed }  *'  for  it  will  be  said/' 
he  proceeds,    '^  that  the    clergy  are   incorri- 
gible, and  will  apply  no  ranedy  to  their  disor* 
ders/'    **  When  they  shall  find  no  hopes  left 
of  our  amendment,  then  will  they  fall  foul  upon 
us.    The  minds  of  men  are  big  with  expecta- 
tion of  what  measures  will  be  taken,  and  they 
seem  full  ripe  for  something  tragical.    The  ran- 
cour  they  have  imbibed  against  us  becomes 
manifest:  they  will  soon  think  it  an  agreeable 
sacrifice  to  God  to  plunder  and  abuse  ecclesias- 
tics, as  abandoned  to  extreme  disorders,  and 
hateful  to  God  and  man.    The  now  but  small 
remains  of  respect  to  the  sacred  order,  will 
shortly  be  extinguished.     The  blame    of  all 
these  abuses  will  be  thrown  on  the  Court  of 
Rome,  which  will  be  reckoned  the  sole  cause 
thereof,"   because  it  neglected  to  apply  the 
necessary  remedy.     This  great  cardinal  after- 
wards  speaks    still    more  emphatically:    ^'  I 
see  the  axe  is  at  the  root,   the  tree  begins 
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tp  bendi  and  instead  of  plopping  it,  whilst  we 
muy,  we  hasten  on  its  hiV*  He  foresees  a 
ipetdy  desolatiim  in  the  German  clergy.  The 
4nire  of  taking  from  them  their  temporal 
geodsy  was  to  he  the  first  spring  of  motion: 
**  Bodies  and  9011)9^*'  says  he,  *'  will  perish  to- 
gether. God  hides  from  us  the  prospect  of  our 
dangers,  as  he  is  used  to  do  with  those  he  *  de- 
signs to  punish :  we  see  the  fire  enkindled  he- 
fore  %Ms^  and  yet  run  headlong  into  it."*  Thus 
writes  this  faithful  spiritual  watchman  to  Pope 
Engenjus  IV.  How  strikingly  his  prognostica- 
4ons  ^hd  fears  were  realized,  tbe  Reformation, 
begun  by  Luther,  early  in  the  socceeding  cen- , 
tary,  fully,  and  in  naany  instances,  painfiiUy, 
demonstrated. 

Besides  the  just  fears  of  the  discerning,  on 
account  of  jthe  danger  to  which  the  Church  was 
daily  exf<mng  herself  from  the  immorality  of 
her  clergy  and  people,  a  source  of  grief  had  long 
flowed  from  the  ridicule  and  sneers  of  numerous 
licentious  and  satirical  authors,  who  failed  not 
to  observe  with  severity  on  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy.  In  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century, 
the  bold  and  daring  Dante,  described  the  Vicars 
of  Christ  as  living  in  the  infernal  regions.  Pe- 
trarca,  no  very  long  time  afterwards,  identified 


♦  Ep.  I.  Julia.  Card,  ad  Eug.  IV.  inter  Op.  Mn.  Sil?.  pp. 
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the  Court  of  Rome  with  that  of  ancient  Baby* 
Ion.  The  Decameron  of  Boccaccio»  in  spite  even 
of  the  repentant  author's  own  efforts  to  sappresf 
it^^  is  to  this  day  in  every  body's  hands,  and  is 
preserved  in  every  public  library  of  Europe.  It 
is  full  of  raillery  at  the  vices,  or  the  weaknesses^ 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  disorders  of  the  convents 
and  the  religious.  While  the  sonnets  of  Petrarca, 
his  tried  friend,  abound  with  virulence  and  re- 
proach. In  one  of  them,  '^  he  seems  to  have 
exhausted,  on  this  theme,  every  epithet  of  re- 
proach and  abhorrence,  which  his  native  lan- 
guage could  affbrd.f  It  is  true  these  reproaches 
apply  to  the  papal  court  of  Avignon ;  but,  alas! 
^'  the  whole  head  was  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
was  faint !"  But  what  need  I  mention  or  allude 
to  poets,  or  even  divines,  while  such  a  man  as 
Giovanni  Frencesco  Pico,  the  nephew  of  Pico 
de  Mirandula,  has  so  powerfully  pleaded  the 
cause  of  reform,  even  to  the  face  of  one  of  the 
greatest  popes  that  ever  filled  the  papal  chair. 
I  will  obUge  the  reader,  and  honour  my  work, 
by  a  translation  of  some  of  the  passages  of  his 
celebrated  oration,  as  delivered  in  the  year  I517i 
at  the  Council  of  Lateran.^  Speaking  of  the 
necessity  of  enacting  many  new  laws :  *'  I  think 
it  better,"  says  he,  *'  that  the  most  holy  decrees 


*  See  Mrs.  Dobson's  entertaining  Life  of  Petrarch.  II.  998, 
et  seq. 

t  Roficoe's  Leo  X.  HI.  p.  197. 

%  The  original  forms  No.  CXLVL  in  the  Appendix  to 
Mr.  Boscoe's  invaluable  life  of  Leo  the  Tenth. 


^  o/ the  ancient  fiEtthers,  and  their  venerable  insti- 
tntioQBg  should  be  kept  by  the  principal  men 
^anang  ns,  and  by  the  cardinals  themselves^  by 
^vrfaom  the  whole  weight  of  the  christian  com- 
snonwealth  ought  to  be  supported.    If  this  were 
^<me,  he  adds^  the  people  would  easily  follow 
^9he  prelates^  as  animated  and  living  laws/  and 
"would  be  recalled  to  the  rule  of  piety  and  true 
discipline."    Further  on^  he  thus  addresses  the 
]pope: — '^  Great  Pontiff!  powerful  exertions  must 
Ibe  used^  lest  Christianity  should  sustain  any  de* 
'toiment ;  for  war  is  to  be  carried  on  with  a  nu- 
merous  army ;  an  intestine  war^  dangerous  and 
^salamitous;  and  which  can  be  averted  only  bjr 
4be  severity  and  rigour  of  discipline.    Restrain 
"tiie  luxury  of  every  rank^-— set  bounds  to  ambi- 
<ion» — ^bridle  the  stubborn  and  unrestrained  mad* 
xiess  of  impurity  and  lust, — rprescribe  restrictions 
to  the  suspicious  familiarities  of  priests, — give 
limits  to  cupidity,  to  avarice,  and  to  the  accursed 
thirst  alter  large  possessions,— claim  those  gifts  and 
donations  of  pious  men,  which,  instead  of  being 
faithfully  applied  by  the  priests  to  whose  care 
they  have  been  entrusted,  are  rather  devoured 
by  them,  and  cause  them  to  be  disposed  of  agree- 
ably to  the  wills  of  the  donators,  lest  they  be  finally 
ingulphed  in  the  whirlpool  of  all  wickedness.*' 

Alluding  to  that  rage  for  simoniacal  contracts, 
which,  in  every  age  of  the  church,  has  been  a 
sure  prognostic  of  approaching  decay,  he  strong- 
ly recommends  the  punishment  of  those  who 
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have  concerned  themselves  in  the  s^e  of  hoTjr 
things;  and  .advises,  that  those  who  have  had 
no  regard  to  the  flock  committed  to  their  trust ; 
but  have  indulged  in  every  kind  of  vanity,  de- 
lighting in  superstitions,  caronsings,  banquetings, 
and  loose  and  familiar  practices,  shall  be  either 
wholly  reformed  or  cut  off  from  their  sacred 
functions ;  seeing,  as  he  justly  remarks,  they 
profane  all  things  by  their  example,  and  cor<> 
rupt  by  their  depravity,  even  those  who  are  well 
instructed  and  conscientious.     He  further  refers 
the  Council  to  John  Chrysostom  for  the  truth 
of  his  assertion,  that  from  the  depravity  of  the 
priesthood  has  proceeded  the  ruin  of  the  peo* 
pie;  and  produces  Jerome  as  asserting,  that  be 
never  found  any  persons  so  well  calculated^  to 
seduce  the  people  as  their  priests.    He  then  ex- 
horts the  Pope  to  use  coercive  measures,  and  to 
restrain  the  vices  of  the  clergy  without  nicely 
consulting   their  own   wills  on  the  occasion : 
'<  You  can,"  he  exclaims,  '^  supreme  Pontiff, 
and  there  is  none  upon  earth  besides  that  can, 
do  this;  and  whereas  you  can,  you  ought."  The 
Pope  is  then  reminded  of  the  conduct  of  old  Eli, 
and  of  the  evils  he  sustained  by  neglecting  to 
restrain  the  base  appetites  of  his  unruly  sons : 
"  for  those,"  says  he,  "  who  command,  should 
not  only  be  innocent  themselves,  but  have  sulffi- 
cient  fortitude  to  restrain  others." 

This  intrepid  orator  then  goes  on  to  paint 
in  glowing  colours  the  dreadful  state  of  public 
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Ikiorals,  particularly  of  the  clergy^  to  whom  he 
attributes  every  vice,  natural  and  unnatural, 
which  at  any  time  has  disgraced,  and  even 
destrmfed  human  nature  3  and  then  he  demands, 
with  unparalleled  boldness,  whether  Leo  X. 
will  piM^  up  with  such  abominations ;  and  whe* 
ther  he  will  both  see  and  suffer  such  horrid 
abuses  and  profanations ;  at  the  same  time  ad* 
vising  him  strenuously  to  oppose  himself  to  this 
torrent  of  corruption,  and  check  at  once  the 
overflowing  luxury,  the  growing  ambition,  and 
wanton  dissipations  that  result  from  extensive 
simony  and  profane  traffic. 

In  such  strains  of  invective,  of  expostulation 
and  wanting,  did  this  eminent  man  labour  to 
ward  off;^the  storm  which  every  wise  man 
plainly  saw  was  gathering  thick  above  them. 
The  patient  pontiff  listened  to  and  approved, 
but  unhappily  disregarded,  the  wholesome  coun- 
sel 3  till  the  storm  burst,  and  overwhelming,  in 
one  sweeping  deluge,  some  of  the  best  portions 
of  Christendom,  let  loose  upon  all  the  ancient 
and  venerable  establishments  of  religion  a  host 
of  unruly  and  daring  spirits,  whose  zeal  could 
not  wait  coolly  to  calculate  upon  consequences, 
nor  to  discriminate  between  a  depraved  disci- 
pline and  a  sacred  rite, — between  what  they 
themselves  but  a  short  time  before  had  deemed 
the  undoubted  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
obvious  innovations  of  corrupt  and  ambitious 
men.    And  yet  some  have  thought,  and  per* 
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haps  justly^  that  the  eaily  Itefonners  did  bttt 
half  finish  the  work  they  so  saccessfally  begun. 

Of  the  immediate  causes  that  led  to  the  Saxon 
and  German  Reformation,  I  will  treat  hereafter  : 
at  present  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  not  any 
of  the  writers  I  have  alluded  to,  not  even  the 
most  profligate  and  satirical,  seem  ever  to  have 
meditated  an  attack  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  uni- 
versal Church.  It  was  against  the  relaxed  dis- 
cipline, iagainst  the  antibition  and  the  vices  of 
the  Clergy,  and  the  almost  general  backsliding 
of  the  people,  that  they  directed  their  argu- 
ments or  their  reproaches. 

Not  aiiy  one  of  these  persons  enlisted  undbr 
the  banners  of  the  Adgustine  Friar,  Martin  Lu- 
ther, when  with  the  most  daring  freedom  he 
entirely  departed  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  sought  not  to  reform,  but  to  revolutionize 
the  principles  of  his  ancestors  and  brethren. 
The  most  violent  advocate  of  Reifbrm  would 
have  trembled  and  shrunk  back  with  horror  at 
a  proposal  to  dethrone  the  holy  Pontiff,  to 
question  the  purity  of  the  Church  in  regard  to 
her  doctrines,  or  the  validity  and  usefulness  of 
the  ancient  disciplme ;  nor,  indeed,  did  the  Lu- 
theran ileformers  themselves,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, attack  any  of  the  received  and  sacred 
dogmas  of  the  Church.  It  was  not  till  they 
were  emboldened  by  success,  or  irritated  by  op- 
position, that  they  presumed  to  lay  the  axe  to 
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*C;he  root»  or  even  to  aim  a  single  blow  at  the  su« 
j^nxMOf  of.  the  Pope^  or  the  infallibility  of  the 
<7borch. 

Concerning  the  real  sentiments  and  inten- 
ions  of  the  friends  of  Reform,  Bossuet  writes 
has  :*   '*  Protestants  cite  to   us  St.  Bernard, 
"vrbo,  enumerating  the  Church's  grievances,  and 
'dhose  she  suffered  from  heresies  in  her  progress, 
^and  those  she  was  exposed  unto  in  latter  days 
l>y  the  depravation  of  manners,  allows  them  to 
"be  far  more  dreadful,  because  they  taint  the 
^very  vitals^  and  spread  infection  through  all  the 
snembers  of  the  Church:    whence,  concludes 
^is  great  man,  the  Church  may  truly  say  with 
Usaiah,  '  her  most  painful  and  most  grievous 
bitterness  is  in  peace  \    when  left  in  peace  by 
infidels,  and  unmolested  by  heretics,  she  is  most 
(dangerously  assaulted  by  the  depraved  manners 
of  her  own  children.     Even  this  were  enough  to 
shew,  that  he   does   not,  like  our  Reformers, 
bewail  the  errors  the  Church  had  fallen  into, 
(on  the  contrary,  he  represents  her  as  secure  on 
that  side)  but  such  evils  only  as  proceeded  from 
relaxed  discipline.     Accordingly,  when  instead 
of  discipline,  the   church's  dogmata   were   at- 
tacked by  turbulent  and  restless  men,  such  as 
Peter  de  Bruis,  as  Henry,  as  Arnold  of  Bresse  5 
this  great  man  would  never  suffer  their  weak- 
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invincibly^  at  wril  fer  the  Ikfih  of  the  CSinrch^ 
as  fbr  the  anthority  of  her  prelates. 

*'  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  rest  of  the 
Catholic  doctors^  who,  in  the  succeeduig  ages^ 
lamented  ahuses,  and  demanded  a  reformation 
of  them.    Of  all  these  the  most  renowned  i» 
Gerson,  aad  none  more  loivdly  called  fbr  it  in 
the  Church's  head  and  members.     In  a  «ermon 
he  made  after  the  Council  of  Pisa  before  Alex- 
ander V.,  he  introduces  the  Church,  requesting 
of  the  Pope  the  reformation  and  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  but  to  shew 
he  complained  of  no  error,  that  could  be  ob- 
served in  the  Church's  doctrine,  he  addresses 
the  Pope  in  these  words  :-^*  Why  do  you  not 
send  to  the  Indians,  whos^  faith  may  easily 
have  been  corrupted,  they  riot  being  united  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  whence  ceitainty  of  faiCh 
must  be  derived  ?'     His  master.  Cardinal  Peter 
4l'Ailly,  sighed  also  for  a  reformation;  but  the 
^principle  he  went  upon  was  far  different  from 
that  of  Luther,  who,  writing  to  Mdancthon, 
^ve  it  for  a  maxim,    ^  that  sound  doctrine 
<!ou1d  not  subsist  whilst  the  Pope's  authority 
subsisted  */  whereas,  this  Cardinal  was  of  opi- 
nion, <  that  the  members  of  the  Church  being 
separated  from  their  head,  during  the  schism, 
and  there  being  no  administrator  and  aposto- 
lical director,  namely,  no  Pope,  that  all  the 
Church  acknowiedgedi  it  was  not  to  be  hoped 
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« 

that  a  reformation  could  be  well  brought  about.' 
TIhU  one  made  the  reformation  to  depend  on 
the  subversion  oi  the  Papacy ;  the  other,  ojn 
the  perfect  re-settling  of  that  sacred  authority, 
which  waa  established  by  Jesas  Christ  on  pur- 
pose to  keep  up  unity  among  his  members^  and 
withhold  all  in  their  respective  duties." 

Indeed,  the  Catholic  Reformers,  for  so  it  may 
be  convenient  to  distinguish  them,  never  once 
thought  of  asserting,  that  any  thing  could  ^^  be 
wrong  in  the  faith  or  worship  of  the  Church  ^^ 
nor  did  they  ever  so  much  as  attempt  to  shake 
the  foundations  of  that  authority,  which  \hey  at 
all  times  supposed  *'  the  Church,  her  supreme 
pastor,  and  her  prelates,  received  from  Christ," 
and  which,  they  firmly  maintained,  could  never 
be  altered  or  impaired,  though  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  they  are  free  enough  to  ^*  admit, 
that  when  Luther  first  made  his  attack  on  the 
Church  of  Rome,  much  reformation  in  the 
Church,  both  in  respect  to  its  head  and  mem* 
hers,  was  wanting  in  discipline  and  morals."* 

I  dose  with  regret  this  feeble  sketch  of  what 

the  Germans  would  call  Reformationis  ante  Us- 

foTmatwnemy  a  weltwritten   history  of  which, 

as  Mr.  Batlerf   very  justly  remarks,   is  much 


*  Buder's  BevolutioDS  of  the  GermaiUG  Eippire,  p,  87, 
Sdcd. 

t  Ibid. 
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wanted.  The  editors  of  Beausobre's  Histoire  de 
la  Reformation  say  that  something  of  this  kind 
was  fonnd  among  his  papers,  with  the  title  of 
Preliminaires  de  la  Reformation;  but  we  are 
not  informed  whether  it  was  ever  printed,  and 
it  appears  there  is  no  knowledge  of  it  in  this 
country.* 


SECTION  V. 

■ 

Games  that  led  to  the  Saxon  and  German  Btfor- 
mation. 

THE  more  proximate  causes  of  the  Saxon 
and  German  Reformation,  first  begun  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centary,  may  be 
sought  for: — I.  In  the  continued  profligacy  and 
laxity  of  the  clergy.  II.  The  pride  and  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Roman  Court.  III.  The  extrava- 
gance and  indifference  of  the  supreme  Pontiff, 
Leo  X.  IV.  The  recent  invention  of  the  inva- 
luable art  of  printing.  V.  The  disgraceful  use 
which  Tetzel  and  others  made  of  the  doctrine 
and  sale  of  indulgences.  VI.  The  persevering 
boldness  of  Luther.  And,  lastly,  though  by 
no  means  the  least,  VII.  The  avarice  and  ra- 


*  I  have  made  diligent,  and  even  laborioug,  inquiry  among 
the  London  booksellers,  concerning  this,  but  without  suc- 
cess; Mr.  Butler  says  *'  it  has  not  found  its  way  to  the  Lon- 
don market.^'— iScvo^ion^^  ^r.  p.  87. 
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pacity  of  several  princes^  and  inferior  magis- 
Arates^  who  instigated  and  encouraged  opposi- 
-ftiOD  to  the  papal  power,  that  they  might  them- 
selves partake  of  the  spoils  or  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Church.^ 

Other  causes  have  been  enumerated  by  Pro* 
-ftestant  writers.      Dr.   Sturges^f  in  particular, 
^mentions,  as  one  of  these  pre-disposing  causes, 
*-*tbe  doctrines  which  the  Church  ingrafted  on 
Christianity  and   imposed  on  the    world;*- — 
•  *  doctrines,"  he  adds,  "  unauthorized  by  Scrip- 
'Ibore,  repugnant  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
Icind,   and    for    the    most   part  calculated  to 
answer    some   indirect  purpose  of  policy   or 
profit/*      It  would  be  foreign   to  the  object 
of  this  work  to  engage  in  any  controversy  on 
the  side  of  Catholicism;  and  were  it  not  so, 
there  are  few  writers,  whose  positions,  in  many 
cases,  I  should  feel  more  repugnance  in  com- 
bating than  those  of  this  learned  and  gentle- 
manly author ;  but,  with  submission,  it  would 
appear,  that  the  question  of  doctrines  is  one 
the  most  I'emote  from  |this  subject.     For,  in  the 
first  instance y  it  was  not  against  the  Catholic  dog- 
mata,j;  but  against  the  abuses,  and  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  papal  court,  or,  as  Dr.  Sturges  him- 
self justly  expresses§  it,  "  the  gross  instance  of 


*  "  Finguis  est  panis  Christi,  et  preeb^bit  delicias  rigibui/* 
t  Reflections  on  Popery^  p.  60,  4to.  ed« 

t  Vide  ante,  p.  39.  %  P-  62. 
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pfpftl  ahusCy^  ^  in  the  case  of  indulgences/*  thai 
Luther  and  others  directed  tiieir  seal.  Our  iQ« 
tnepid  Reformer  does  not  appear  at  all  to  have 
ooDtempbrted  an  attack  against  the  trinity, 
transubstantiation^  original  sin,  vicariom  pu- 
nishments, purgatory,  praying  for  the  dead, 
the  use  of  images  and  pictures  as  helps  to  de- 
▼otion»  the  veneration  of  reliques,  the  sacra- 
nents,  the  Catholicity  and  authority  of  the 
Church,  tradition,  the  invocation  of  aaints,  or 
^ve^  against  the  use  and  sale  of  iodulgenees. 
It  nras  not,  I  say,  against  ail  or  any  of  these 
Catholic  tenets,  that  the  Reformers,  in  the  first 
instance,  protested ;  nor  are  we  certiun»  had  no 
flagrant  abuse  been  made  of  some  branches  of 
discipline,  that  any  efforts  would  then  have 
been  made  to  restore  the  ancient  simplicity  <^ 
£uth,  or  the  purity  of  the  primitive  discipline. 

It  will  not  be  contended,  that  the  doctrines 
just  enumerated  are  not,  as  Dr.  Sturges  asserts^ 
some  of  them  at  least  ''  unauthorized  by  Scrip- 
ture," or  even  '^  repugnant  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  ;'*  but  certainly,  neither  their 
unscripturalness,  nor  their  repugnance  to  com- 
mon sense,  had  any  share  in  producing  the 
earliest  efforts  of  the  Reformers ;  nor  were  they 
alleged  as  grounds  of  complaint.  Tliey  em- 
brace all,  or  at  least  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  Catholic  creed ;  and  some  of  them 
are  retained  by  Dr.  Sturges  himself.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark^  that  of  most  of  those  Catholic 
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which  the   majoritjr  of  the  nefermed 

have  thought  proper,  to  retSHn»  thera 

Jmi  always  been  a  learned  and  rei^ectaMe*  if 

MuA  a  verj  nameroas,  ekw  who  atpeauou0l|f 

■MMrtaMj  that  eren  they  <<  are  anaathorised  l^ 

Scriptare,  lepagnaiit  to  the  caaimoa  sense  of 

mankind,  and  for  the  most  part  calculated  to 

^uaswer  some    indirect   purpose    of   policy  or 

jpro&L**    Similar  causes  may  pradace  Mmilai! 

-cfents ;  if^  tiien.  Dr.  Starges^s  reosoniBg  be  eon^ 

^hisiTe   in  this  instance,    let  the  Chnrch  of 

lEngland  look  to  it.  lest  reform  or  ruin  should  be 

^fenouaced  even  against  her  establisbmeats^^ 


^r 


*  The  Toidkr  wiB  do  weD  to  reod,  wMi  peculiar  attention^ 
'ttat  apirite^l^  dioogb  it  is  to  be  hoped  somewhat  too  severe, 
]NMicatioB»  the  Bhu$  A>  the  Legislatwre  and  the  Public  an  the 
maimre  and  ejftciM  of  Evangelical  Preaching.     By  a  Barrister. 
The  two  hist  parts  are  by  far  the  best.     And  those  who  feel 
conoemed  fer  the  safety  of  our  national  Churchy  which  every 
peaceable  man  ought  to  do,  should  read,  with  some  allow- 
aoce,  the  second  edition  of  Simpson^s  Plea  for  Religion  and 
the  Sacred  Writings.     In  this  writer  one  may  almost  recog- 
nize the  spirit  which  formerly  animated  the  souk  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, Gerson,  the  Cardinal  Julian,  and  Giovanni  Francesco 
Pico ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  hear  a  respectable  cler- 
gyman of  our  own  national  estabfishroent  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury thus  express  himself: — "  I  do  not  see  how  I  can,  either 
in  honour  or  conscience,  continue  to  officiate  any  longer  as  a 
Mimsier  of  the   Gospel  in  the  Establishment  of  my  native 
coontry.     It  appears  to  me,  in  my  coolest  and  most  consi- 
derate moments,  to  be,  with  all  its  excellencies,   a  main 
branch  of  the  anti'christian  system.    It  is  a  strange  mixture, 
•t  hath  been  already  observed,  of  what  is  secular  and  what 
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It  may  be  expected  from  a  Protestant  writer^ 
that  he  should  enumerate  among  the  causes  of 
the  Reformation^  the  secret;  if  not  even  the  open 
and  visible^  interposition  of  Divine  Providence. 
And  some  will  even  thinks  that*  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Apocalyptical  prophecies,  and  the  pre- 


is  ^iritual.  And  I  strongly  suspect,  the  day  iB  at  no  yery 
great  distance,  when  the  whole  fabric  shall  tumble  into 
ruins^  and  the  pure  and  immortal  religion  of  the  Son  of  God 
.rise  more  bright,  lovely,  and  glorious  from  its  subversion. 
The  several  warnings  of  the  Sacred  Oracks  seem  to  be  of  vast 
importance,  and  necessary  to  be  observed:  FhemU  qf^ 
midst  of  Babylon,  and  deliver  every  man  his  soul;  he  not  cut 
off  inker  iniquity  ;  for  this  is  the  day  qf  the  Lord's  vengeance  ; 
he  will  render  unto  her  a  recompense.  Jer.  li.  6. — We  Vfosdd 
have  healed  Babylon,  but  she  is  not  healed ;  forsake  her,  and  /eS 
let  us  go  every  one  unto  his  own  country.  Ibid.  li.  9. — When  ye 
shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  qf  by  Damibi, 
the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place,  then  let  them  which  be  in 
Judea,Jlee  to  the  mountains.  Matt.  xxiv.  15,  16. — These  arc 
only  remotely  applicable  to  the  business  in  hand.  The  fol- 
lowing is  more  directly  so. — /  heard  a  voice  from  heaiven, 
saying.  Come  out  of  her,  mt  people,  that  ye  bb  not  par- 
takers   OF    HER    SINS,    AND    THAT    YE    RECEIVE    NOT    OF    HSft 

PLAGUES.  ^.  Rev.  xviii.  4." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  this  good  man's  fears  were  much  too 
strong,  and  his  representations  too  highly  coloured.  Mr.  Simp- 
son died  soon  after  the  second  edition  of  the  "  Plea,''  which 
contained  the  Appendixes,  was  printed,  but  before  it  was  pub* 
lished;  and  his  executors  took  some  pains  to  prevent  its  circula- 
tion. His  son,  the  present  Mr.  Simpson,  on  his  coming  of 
age,  claimed  possession  of  the  work  and  gave  it  to  the  world. 
The  book  made  some  noise  at  the  time,  but  seems  now  to  be 
little  read.  It  is  the  production  of  a  singularly  honest  and 
pious  man. 
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tj&ctioiis  i^  Daniel  the  prophet^  should  be  taken 
into  this  estimate.  Such  pious  readers  may^ 
rest  assured  that  these  points  are  only  omitted 
because  it  is  the  author's  firm  persuasion  that 
to  have  adduced  them  on  this  occasion  would 
naturally  be  construed  by  Catholics  into  a  beg- 
ging of  the  question^  and  would^  moreover,  lead- 
to  criticisms  and  speculations  tending  rather 
to  perplex  than  to  elucidate  the  great  subject 
under  consideration.  Yet,  so  firmly  fixed  is  the 
author's  belief  in  the  consoling  doctrine  of  di- 
vine agency  in  idl  ijie  great  revolutions  of  the 
universe^  that  he  has  no  hesitation  in  assait- 
ing  to  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Robertson  on  this 
point;  and  he  hopes  that,  once  for  all,  it  will 
satisfy  the  most  scrupulous  of  his  brethren, 
to  quote  what  this  eminent  historian  has  writ- 
ten on  this  subject  of  Providence : — "  To  over- 
turn a  system  of  religious  belief,  founded  on 
ancient  and  deep-rooted  prejudices,  supported 
by  power,  and  defended  with  no  less  art  than 
industry ;  to  establish  in  its  room  doctrines  of 
the  most  contrary  genius  and  tendency  {  and  to 
accomplish  all  this,  not  by  external  violence  or 
the  force  of  arms,  are  operations,  which  histo- 
rians, the  least  prone  to  credulity  and  supersti- 
tion, ascribe  to  that  Divine  Providence,  which, 
with  infinite  ease,  can  bring  about  events  which 
to  human  sagacity  appear  impossible.  The  in- 
terposition of  Heaven  in  favour  of  the  Christian 
religion,  at  its  first  publication,  was  manifested 
by  miracles  and  prophecies  wrought  and  ut- 


tetad  in  confirmation  of  it  Though  none  6ff 
Hnt  reformers  pomemed,  or  pretended  to  posseM, 
these  siipemataral  gifts,  yet  that  wonderftil  pre^ 
paration  of  circumstances  which  disposed  the 
minds  of  men  for  receiving  the  doetvines,  liiat 
singular  combination  of  causes  which  secnrsii 
their  success,  and  enabled  men,  destitute  of 
power  and  of  policy,  to  triumph  oyer  those  who 
employed  i^ainst  them  extraordinaiy  efforts  of 
both,  may  be  considered  as  no  slight  proof, 
ihat  the  same  hand  which  planted  the  Christiaa 
reKgion,  protected  the  reformed  fiutb,  and 
reared  it  from  beginnings  extremdy  fed>le^  %m 
an  amazing  degree  of  vigour  and  maturity/'^ 

And  now  I  may  be  permitted  to  pass  on  to  « 
review  of  those  less  equivocal  or  controvertible 
causes  already  enumerated,  which  produced  this 
most  extraordinary  event. 


y 


I.  The  extreme  laxity  and  even  profligacy  of 
the  clergy,  had  long  been  a  source  of  painful 
regret  to  the  wise  and  the  good,  and  of  sarcasm^ 
impious  pleasure,  and  contempt  to  the  wicked 
and  the  vain.  Cardinal  Beliarmine,  a  writer^ 
as  all  the  world  knows,  but  seldom  disposed  to 
say  a  syllable  in  disparagement  of  the  Church 
or  the  Roman  Court,  confesses  that  <*  for  some 
years  before  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  here* 


*  Beign  of  Cbarles  V.  i.  pp.  355— £96.  ed.  1809. 
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iieiy"  fls  he  opreiies  it,  '«  wens  published, 
^  tbera  was  not  (as  oontemporary  authors  tes* 
lify)  aojr  sererity  in  ecdenasticid  judicatories, 
ny  discipline  with  regard  to  morals,  any  know- 
ledge of  sacred  literature,  any  reverence  for 
divine  things  $  there  was  not  almost  any  rdigion 
Teaiaititng."* 

It  wmdd  be  easy  to  enlarge  on  the  represen* 
tatioQs  which  have  been  made  by  writers  of  every 
description,  of  the  depravity  of  the  times,  both 
long  before  and  immediately  preceding,  the  re- 
fbrmatioo.  But  enough  on  this  head  has  already 
been  given  in  the  preceding  section  ;  and  charity 
would  lead  us  to  hope,  nay,  it  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain, thflit,  bad  as  have  been  the  popes  and  the 
dcrgy,  they  never  were  so  utterly  depraved  as 
they  are  represented  to  have  been ;  though  I  fear 
it  is  too  much  to  say,  with  Dr.  Milner,'|'  that  not 
more  than  thirty  of  the  9,55  pontiffs  have  dis- 
honoured'their  high  office  and  sacred  profession. 
It  must,  however,  be  granted,  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  popes  of  Rome,  and  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  religion,  have  been  men  of  piety,,  vir- 
tue, and  benevolence.    The  Rev.  Alban  Butler's 


*  Bellar.  Concio  xxviii.  Oper.  torn.  vi.  col.  296.  ed.  Co- 
lon. 1617,  apud  Gerdesii  Hist.  Evan.  Renovati>  Vol.  I.  p.  25, 
ia  Robertson's  Reign  of  Charles  V.  vol.  ii.  p.  258. 

t  Letters  to  a  Prebendary,  p.  38. 
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lives  :of  the  Saints*,  exbibita  some  instances  of 
the  most  exalted  goodness  that  ever  adorned  hu- 
man nature ;  and  the  several  published  Histories 
of  the  Popes,  even  the  most  .prejudicedf  attest 
the  important  fact,  that. many  of  the  Bomau 
pontiffs  have.  ^'  been  persons  of  eminent  virtues 
and  heroic  sanctity,  whose  example  is  publicly 
held  out  for  the  edification  and  example  of  chris- 
tians/' And  why  should  any  Protestant  blame 
this  just  tribute  of  praise  ?  Yet,  blamed  it  will 
be;  and  many  will  regard  the  author  as  little 
less  than  in  '*  league  with  devils."  Thank  Grod  1 
the  system  of  faith  he  has  adopted,  as  beings  in 
his  judgment,  the  Faith  of  the  Gospel^  stands  in 
no  need  of  support  from  the  vices,  or  even  the 
virtues  of  popes.  Were  all  the  Roman  prelates 
Saints,  that  would  not  alter  the  records  of  truth  ; 
had  all  of  them  been  demons,  the  divine  veracity 
would  remain  unshaken.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
far  other  feelings  than  those  of  envy  or  mistrust^ 
that  I  discover,  (for,  as  to  myself,  I  announce  it 
as  a  discovery y  in  opposition  to  the  slanders  or 


*  Of  this  book  Mr.  Gibbon  thus  speaks : — "  A  work  of 
merit ;  the  sense  and  learning  belong  to  the  author :  his  pre- 
judices are  those  of  his  profession/'  Dec.  and  Fall,  vi.  p.  166. 
[Note  X\  See,  too,  the  Life  of  this  eminent  and  excellent 
divine,  by  his  nephew,  the  present  Charles  Butler,  Esq. 

t  Not  even  excepting  the  work  of  the  reformed  Councillor 
of  the  Inquisition,  Bower,  a  book  which  has  happily  sunk 
into  contempt  and  obUvion. 
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^he  pkms  prejudices  of  the  nursery,*)  that 
man/  of  the  Popes  of  Rome  have  been  men 
tbat  would  have  honoured  any  church  to  whicln 


*  Those  who  have  no  interests  to  seire  but  those  of  tnidi; 

no  mistake  but  what  they  would  gladly  have  removed,  wffl 

not  blame  me  ibr  inserting,  in  this  place,  the  following  cz- 

trsct  finom  Mr.  Gother's  curious  little  work,  entitled,  "  A 

JPspist  Misrepresented  and  Represented ;  or  a  Two-fold  Ch»- 

^racter  of  Popery/'    The  extract  is  made  from  the  edition  of 

J81]  : 

*•  Of  Wicked  Principl€9  and  Practices. 

**  The  pe^Mt  misrepresented  is  a  member  of  a  church 
-called  holy ;  but  in  her  doctrine  and  practices,  so  foul  and 
abominaUe,  that  whosoever  admires  her  for  sanctity,  may 
^opon  the  same  grounds,  do  homage  to  vice  itself.  Has  ever 
any  society,  dnoe  Christ's  time,  appeared  in  the  world  so 
Tifaick  and  deformed  with  hellish  crimes  as  she }  has  she  not 
outdone  even  the  most  barbarous  nations  and  infidels,  with 
her  impieties,  and  drawn  a  scandal  upon  the  name  of  Chris* 
tian,  by  her  unparalleled  vices  ?  Take  but  a  view  of  the 
borrid  practices  she  has  been  engaged  in ;  consider  the: French 
and  Irish  massacres,  the  murder  of  Henry  III.  and  IV.  kings 
«f  France,  the  holy  league,  the  gun-powder  treason,  the 
cruelty  of  Queen  Mary,  the  firing  of  London,  the  death  of 
Sir  Edmond  Bury-Godfrey ;  and  an  infinite  number  of  other 
such  like  devilish  contrivances;  and  then  tell  me,  whether 
that  church,  which  has  been  the  author  and  promoter  of 
juch  barbarous  designs,  ought  to  be  esteemed  hdy,  and  re- 
spected for  piety  and  religion,  or  rather  to  be  condemned 
for  the  mistress  of  iniquity,  the  whore  of  Babylon,  which 
liath  polluted  the  earth  with  her  wickedness,  and  taught  no- 
thing but  the  doctrine  of  devils  ?  And  let  never  so  many 
pretences  be  made ;  yet  it  is  evident,  that  all  these  execrable 
practices  have  been  done  according  to  the  known  principles 

of 
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thfly  niight  bme  Monged.  Let  othen>  Mite 
are  so  disposed,  build  their  favourite  systems  oik 
tlie  ruins  of  the  papal  character ;  and  fiuiojr,  tm 


Hi«^""i«"*ii*"^««i«*"^i^«B*»*""-^"— ■'^•-■■-^■""'^■•'■"'•^■P^ 


of  this  holy  church,  and  that  her  greatetl  petronsy  the  meit 
lemrned  of  her  dirines,  her  moit eoinoat  bUhop^  her  pictelMb 
cirduiale»  and  even  the  popci  themodves  hafe  been  the  dbkS 
managert  of  these  hellish  oontnraiicef.  And  what  mone  ooft^ 
rineing  argument  that  they  are  well  proved,  than  that  they 
are  oonfennable  to  the  rriigion  taaght  hy  then*  ehurch  }^ 

"  The  papiH  truly  reprttaued  Is  a  member  of  a  churob» 
which,  according  to  the  Ninth  Article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
he  believes  to  be  holy ;  and  tiiis  not  only  ki  naa«e,  but  also 
in  doctrine ;  and  ftr  witnisacs  of  her  sanctity,  he  appeala 
to  her  coundb,  catechisms^  pulpits^  and  spiritual  books  of 
direction ;  in  whidi  the  main  design  is,  to  imprint  in  the 
hearts  of  the  fid  thiol  this  comprehensive  maxim  of  chnsti* 
anity ;  that  they  ought  to  love  God  above  all  things,  with  - 
theiv  whole  heart  and  soul ;  and  their  neighboar  as  themselves  ; 
and  that  none  should  flatter  themselves  with  a  confidence  to 
be  saved  by  faith  alone,  without  living  soberly,  justly,  and 
ploorty;  IS  it  Mr  taught  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  &st.  6.  c.  lU 
So  that  he  doubts  not  but  that  as  many  as  hve  according  to 
diodiiuatlons  of  his  church,  and  in  observance  of  her  doctrine 
live  holily  in  the  service  and  tear  of  God ;  and  with  an  humUo 
oontdence  in  the  merits  and  passion  of  their  Rodeemer,  mays 
hope  to  be  received  after  this  life  into  eternal  bliss.  But  that  aft 
in  communion  with  his  chuieh  do  not  live  thus  bolily,  and  la 
Ae  fear  of  God,  he  hnows  it  ia  too  evident ;  there  being  many 
in  al  places,  wholly  fiorgctfol  of  their  duty,  giving  themselvea 
upto  viee,  and gudty  of  most  horrid  crimes.  And  thougli  * 
he  is  not  bound  to  bdicve  all  to  be  true,  that  is  charged  upon 
theos  by  their  adversaries ;  there  being  no  narrative  of  any^ 
such  dariliflh  contrivances  and  practices  laid  to  them,  wheteia 
passioB  aad  fmry  have  not  made  great  additions;  whetesa 

things 
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^^bey  nmy,  that  their  owa  devation  moat  as* 
^sored^  advance  with  the  depvesaicm  and  degm- 
-dfttiOQ  of  popery. 


"^UDgs  dabmi  are  noi  improTed  into  eertaintieiw  totpieioQi 
inlo  redilieib  fean  and  jealouuet  into  BubeUntial  plot^  and 
dcnmrigltt  liea  and  recorded  peijaries,  into  pulpit,  nay,  goa- 
^Imtiia;  yiet  be  really  thinks  thai  thiare  hare  been  BMn 
bk  pnAmtm,  «f  e?ery  rank  and  degree,  learned  and  n»- 
bi(^  and  low,  secular  and  ecdeaiaatic»  that  bane 
■candalooa  in  their  lives,  wicked  in  their  designs,  witb- 
the  fimr  of  God  in  their  hearts,  or  care  of  their  own  sal- 
Bat  what  then  ?    Is  the  whole  church  to  be  ooo* 
for  the  vicious  lires  of  some  of  her  pMesson;  and 
doctrine-to  stand  guilty  of  as  many  TiUanies  as  those 
^^eommity  who  neglect  to  follow  it?    If  so,  let  the  men  of  that 
^M)cseiy>  judgment,  or  persuasion,  who  are  not  in  the' like  cir* 

fling  the  first  stone.    Certainly,  if  this  way  of 
sentence  be  once  allowed  as  just  and  reasonable, 
^facre  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  any  relig^  or  church  of 
^Sod  i^Kin  earth.    A  confident  undertaker  would  find  no  dif- 
Acttlty  in  proving  this,  especially  if  he  had  but  the  gift  of 
^laggerating  Home  things, — misrepresenting  others,-— finding 
mutbors  fi>r  every  idle  story, — charging  the  extravagant  ofn- 
nioDS  of  every  single  writer  upon  the  religion  they  profess,—- 
raking  together  all  the  wickedness,  cruelties,  treacheries,  plotii, 
conspiracies,  at  any  time  committed,  by  ambitious  despera- 
does, or  wicked  villains :  and  then  positively  asserting,  that 
what  these  did,  was  according  to  the  doctrine  of  that  church 
of  which  they  were  members ;  and  that  the  true  measures  of 
the  sanctity  and  goodness  of  the  church  in  whose  communion 
'these  men  were,  may  be  justly  taken  from  the  behaviour  of 
mch  oflfenders.    But  certainly  no  man  of  reason  or  con^* 
idence  can  allow  of  such  proceedings.    No  sober  man  would 
ctec  go  to  Newgate  or  Tyburn,  to  know  what  is  the  religion 

professed 
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But  to  proceed  with  the  subject,  that  the 
laxity  and  depravity  of  the  Roman  clergy,  form- 
ed one  strong  cause  of  the  reformation  of  the 


profesied  in  England  according  to  law ;  nor  would  look  into 
all  the  sinks,  jakes,  dunghills,  common  sewers  about  town, 
from  such  a  prospect  to  give  a  true  description  of  the  city. 
Why,  therefore,  should  the  character  of  the  church  of  Rome 
and  her  doctrine  be  taken  only  from  the  loose  behaviour  and 
wicked  crimes  of  such,  who,  though  in  communion  with  her, 
yet  live  not  according  to  her  direction  ?  She  teaches  holiness 
of  life,  mercy  to  the  poor,  loyalty  and  obedience  to  princes, 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  commandments ;  witness 
the  many  books  of  devotion  and  direction,  made  English  for 
public  benefit,  written  originally  by  papists,  and  gpreat  num- 
bers there  are,  God  be  praised,  who  practise  them  in  their 
lives.  And  now  if  there  be  many  also  who  stop  their  ears  to 
good  instruction,  and  following  the  suggestion  of  their  own 
ungovernable  appetites,  of  pride,  ambition,  covetousnes% 
luxury,  &c.  who  lay  aside  all  concern  of  salvation,  and  be- 
come so  unchristian  both  to  God  and  their  neighbour,  that 
they  are  a  shamie  to  their  profession ;  why  should  the  church 
be  represented  according  to  the  wickedness  of  those  that  neg- 
lect her  doctrine ;  and  not  rather  by  the  piety  and  exemplary 
lives  of  such  as  follow  it  ?  Let  the  character  of  the  church  be 
given  according  to  what  she  teaches,  and  not  according  to  the 
writings  of  every  positive  opiniator,  or  the  practices  of  every 
wicked  liver,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  its  coming  out  so  ugly  and 
deformed.  Neither  let  any  one  pretend  to  demonstrate  the 
faith  and  principles  of  papists,  by  the  works  of  every  divine 
in  their  communion ;  or  by  the  actions  of  every  bishop,  car* 
dinal,  or  pope ;  which  are  not  any  rule  of  their  faith.  They 
own  that  many  of  their  writers  are  too  loose  in  their  opinions; 
that  all  bishops  or  cardinals  are  not  so  edifying  as  becomes 

their 
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iCrburcb*  For  fdthough  their  crinies  were  not 
qwte  00  blacks  nor  so  piiaieroiuij  as  wme  have 
stated,  they  were  sufficient  to  excite  the  hatred 
Qf  many.  Had  the  moral  conduct  of  the  head  and 
ministers  of  religion  been  such  as  became  their 
holy  office,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  no  parti- 
cular outcry  would  have  been  raised  against  the 
Catholic  doctrines  to  the  present  hour.  It  was 
not  the  light  of  science^  the  encouragement  at 
tiiat  time  given  to  the  arts  and  to  elegant  litera- 
ture ;  it  was  not  any  new  discovery  that  had 
then  been  made  in  regard  to  morals,  meta- 
physics, or  religion,  that  first  enabled  the  re- 
jEprmers  to  attack,  with  success,  the  principles 


their  state ;  and  that  popes  also  may  have  their  faiUDgs.   But 
what  then  ?  the  actions  of  popes  concern  not  the  faith  of  t^iose 
who  arc  in  communion  with  them ;  they  may  throw  a  scan- 
dal indeed  upon  the  religion,  hut  they  can  never  alter  its 
deed.    But  what  need  any  ocber  return  to  the  numerous 
cUiaours  made  daily  againstthe  wickedness  of  the  papists? 
It  is  a  sufficient  vindication  of  their  chief  pastors  and  popes, 
to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Castlemain  in  his  apology,  that 
among  two  hundred  and  fifty,  that  have  now  successively 
home  the  charge,  there  are  not  ahove  ten  or  twelve,  against 
wbem  their  most  malicious  adversaries  can  find  occasion  of 
ipittipg  thair  venom  ;  and  that  a  challenge  may  be  made  to 
the  world,  lo  shew  but  the  fiiUi  part  of  so  many  successive 
governors,  since  the  creation,  of  which  there  have  not  been 
iiir  more  that  have  abused  their  power.    And  as  for  his  flock, 
the  people  ovming  his  authority,  it  is  true,  that  many  wicked 
things  have  been  done  by  some  of  them ;  and  too  many  like 
libertines,  neglect  the  care  of  their  fold :  but,  however,  the 
generality  of  them  live  like  christians." 
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of  the  old  faith,  or  the  peculiarities  of  the 
discipline.  Even  before  that  events  Che  wto 
were  encouraged  because  they  contributed  to 
support  the  primitive  superstitions.  The  libend 
sciences  were  no  where  so  successfully  cultivated 
as  in  the  cloisters  and  at  the  sacred  colleges. 
The  profound  learning  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  has  been  the  subject  of  a  warm  panegy- 
ric from  the  able  pen  of  Mr.  Gibbon ;  and  Mr. 
Roscoe^  as  we  hare  already  seen,*  bears  ample 
testimony  to  the  learning  and  talents  of  many  of 
the  supreme  pontifis.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  here^ 
after  have  occasion  to  remark,  the  Reformation, 
so  far  from  being  the  result  of  a  love  of  Itteratuie 
and  the  arts,  tended  very  materially,  in  the  out- 
set at  least,  to  damp  the  generous  ardour  of  the 
poet  and  the  painter;  to  restrain  the  powerful 
efforts  of  the  sculptor ;  and  to  turn  the  stream  of 
useful  studies  into  those  channels  of  scholastic 
and  metaphysical  wrangling  iu  which  the  de- 
praved taste  of  angry  polemics  has  ^ver  since 
to  wanton. 


No :  it  was  the  base  conduct  of  the  clergy 
that  first  sounded  the  tocsin  of  religious  war. 
This  depravity  had,  naturally  enough,  become 
the  subject  of  public  ridicule,  of  reproach,  and 
at  last,  of  contempt  and  open  opposition.  The 
universal  cry  was  **  REFORM!"  and  when  Hm 


*  Vide  ante,  p.  64. 
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^^dOi  wssiejected^  another,  still  more  powerful  and 

dxeBdfuh  was  raised,  of  ''  DESTRUCTION  V 

The  Holiness  of  the  Church  became  the  first 

object  of  general  attack ;  and,  unfortunately  for 

Jbiendfy  that  which  should  hare  been  her  strongest 

Sioldy  was  the  most  vulnerable  part  in  the  whole 

^fertress.     This  taken,  nothing  was  left  really 

^worth  contending  for.    Her  Unity,  Catholicily^ 

Apostalicity,  could  make  but  a  poor  defence, 

ing  she  exhibited  so  miserable  a  stand  on  the 

nee  boasted  ground  of  her  HoUness.    In  those 

wherein  the  Church  may  be  said  to  have 

^dleiiy  it  is  fair  to  remark,  that  she  fell,  in  a 

siMiuier,   by  her  own  hand.      The  prophet's 

jrq>roach    may   justly   be    applied  to  her: — 

^«  O  Israd!  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself!''    It 

is  with  ^communities  as  with  individuals :  little 

^*can  harm  them  whilst  they  are  followers  of  that 

^hich  is  good.''  As  ''  Charity  hides  a  multitude 

of  sins,"  so  does  mnch  «etive  goodness  conceal 

from  the  view  a  thousand  errors  of  opinion,  and 

many  superstitions  of  worship.    The  subsequent 

ridicule  and  indecent  abuse  about  the  **  wafer 

god,"  would,  doubtless,  have  been  spared  had 

tbe  Catholic  clergy  but  minded,  as  they  ought, 

by  a  life  of  devotion  and  obedience,  ^^  to  honour 

md  serve  that  God,"  whom  they  believed  to  be 

present  in  the  consecrated  elements  of  which 

the  wafer  was  composed.    The  outcry  was  not 

against  the  Host,  but  f^ainst  him  by  whom  it 

was  devated.     Holy  images,  pictures,  reliques, 

wd  (rtirines,  were  never  despised  till  they  were 

12 
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Alnised  and  profiuied  by  those  td  whoM 
tody  they  had  been  piously  consigned.  Ijet  not^ 
then,  the  present  adherents  to  the  Cathdic  re^ 
Kgion  complain  of  us  Protestants,  that  the  vices 
of  their  ancestors  have  opened  oar  eyest  that 
some  of  us  now  disr^ard  and  abjnre,  as  moB* 
strous  errors,  those  doctrines,  under  the  profes- 
sion of  wbich  80  much  mischief  has  been  per* 
petrated.  We  were  first  alarmed,  then  scanda* 
lized,  then  disgusted,  and  at  length,  enlightened. 
We  trembled  for  the  safety  of  the  ark  of  the 
Lord.  We  touched  it,  somewhat  rudely  I  grants 
and  it  fell,  and  in  its  &11  it  broke ;  and,  to  oar 
utter  surprise,  we  discovered  its  contents  to  lie 
of  a  very  different  character  from  that  which  we 
had  ever  been  taught.  The  "  Tables  of  Testi- 
mony"  turned  out  to  be,  at  least  in  our  estima- 
tion, the  weak  and  contradictory  traditions  of 
fallible,  sometimes  wicked,  men.  The  writings 
on  these  tables  did  not  appear  to  us  to  have  any 
traces  of  the  Finger  of  God.  We  awoke  from 
a  sleep  of  many  centuries;  during  which  our 
senses  had  been  imposed  upon  by  delusions  about 
infallibility,  indefectibility^  pious  pilgrimages, 
miracles,  mysteries,  saints,  and  devotions,  and 
**  behold  it  was  a  dream  !" 

But  it  will  be  asked,  that,  seeing  the  depravi- 
ty of  the  Roman  clergy  was  a  principal  cause 
of  revolt,  now  that  the  necessary  reformation  ha» 
taken  place,  and  Catholic  ministers,  as  a  body,, 
no  longer  dishonour  their  profession,  why  do  not 
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Protflitsats  vetom  to  the  bosom  of  tbe  ehuKh^ 
Mi  conform  to  her  disciplme  ?  This  qnestion 
I  pftrfesft  mjself  not  M\y  competmt  to  answer. 
h  inwt  be  left,  as  in  other  cases,  to  Protestant 

of  the  established  Churefa.  To 
who  aHow  that  '<  The  chnrch  hath  power 
lb  deOPee  rites  and  ceremonies,^— who  bare  im^ 
l^icit  fiuChiftthe  jPa/^r^,-^who  admit  mysteries 
an^articlev  of  belief, — who  yield  their  judgment 
mlA'  prostrate  their  reason  at  the  shrine  of  the 
19ifre  Creeds^  and  still  retain  the  damnatory 
0thise$^\  to  all  such  this  question  must,  I 
flhouM  conceive,  prove  rather  knotty  and  pro* 
Mkmg ;  and  to  tiiem  and  theirs  I  gladly  con- 
•ign»t4 


♦  Vide  the  XXth  Article  of  Religion,  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  It  is  of  small  puqx)se  now  to  assert  the 
Act,  tbat  this  singular  passage  is  a  forgery,  foisted  into 
the  Mticle  by  some  ^kaigaing  penon.  It  4s  now  believed 
aad  acted  upon. 

t  "  Whoever  would  be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is  neces^ 
sary  that  he  hold  the  CATHOLIC  faith ;  which  faith,  ex- 
cept every  one  do  keep  whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt 
be  AiH  perish  everlastingly." 

**  And  the  CATHOLIC  faith  is  this :-.  •  # 

«  «  #  «  #  « 

«  *  «  «  «  « 

«  This  is  the  CATHOLIC  faith  ;  which  except  a  man  be- 
lieve faithfully,  he  cannot  be  saved  :  Glory  be  to  the  Father, 
and  to  the  Son,  and  Co  the  Holy  Ghost*"  Vide  "  The  Creed 
<if  Saint  Athanasius,^  as,  upon  certain  occasions,  it  is  ''  ap- 
{Knnted  to  be  said  or  sung  at  the  morning  prayer,  by  the 
vrfnbter  and  people  standing/' 

t  I  have  read  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  '*  Grounds  oa 
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II.  The  growing  pride  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
naturally  engendered  by  the  union  of  chnroh 
and  state,  was  one  of  the  strong  symptoms  of 
approaching  revolt.    Corrupt  princes  may  boast 
of  the  divine  stability  of  their  thrones^  and  even 
persecute  and  destroy  those  who  forewarn  them 
of  their  danger ;  but»  under  Grod^  the  fountain 
of  power  is  in  the  people :  from  them  it  originally 
emanates^  and  to  them  it  must  ultimately  re* 
vert,  whenever  those  to  whom  they  have  dde* 
gated  any  portion  of  it  shall  refuse  to  listen  to 
their  just  complaints,  or  become  wicked  beyond 
a  certain  extent.   Dreadful  are  those  convuUoni^ 
and  inconceivably  alarming  their  consequenceSj 
which  are  produced  by  popular  fury,  roused  into 
action  by  the  rejection  of  reason,  and  the  pride 
and  stubbornness  of  wicked  governors.     *^  But 
the  Reformation  was  an  affair  of  religion  and  mo» 
rals,  and  not  a  political  convulsion.''    It  was 
both :  yet  the  origin  of  the  tumult  was  political, 
and  in  many  cases  it  was  conducted  upon  poll* 
tical  principles.   If  the  revolters  at  length  enter- 
ed the  temples  of  religion,  it  was  because  the 
pride,  the  arrogance,  and  the  domineering  spirit 
of  the  ministers  of  truth  had  led  them  to  incor* 
porate  the  mysteries  of  faith  with  the  specula* 
tions  of  worldly  aggrandizement;  and  we  often 


which  the  Church  of  England  separated  from  that  of  Borne :'' 
but  I  have  also  read  "  Bemarks"  on  those  "  Grounds/'  by 
the  Author  of  *'  Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  Charge;*^ 
sold  by  Booker^  and  Keating  and  Co. 
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fiad«  ibat  the  «ame  storm  which  casts  down 
the  throne^  makes  the  holy  altars  tremble  to  their 
base» 

WhfiD  proud  men  in  power  are  hard  pressed 
with  th(G|  alignments  or  the  complaints  of  their 
ioferioii,  there  are  only  two  methods^  as  they 
np^poe^  ^  parrying  the  ignoble  thrusts  of  the 
adveimry :  they  must  either  crush  by  authority 
theirtroublesomeopponents;  or»  shrouding  them- 
mhes  in  a  delusive  security^  treat  the  reasoning 
of  their  bumble  but  powerful  enemies  with  *'  si- 
lent ccmtempt  :**  often  the  miserable  subterfuge 
of  th?  cowardly  and  the  vanquished.  This  was 
the  conduct  of  the  Roman  court.  The  remon* 
strances  of  the  wise  and  good  were  listened  to, 
bufe  disregarded ;  the  satires  and  lampoons  of  the 
poets  were  laughed  at,  and  forgotten ;  and,  for 
a  long  time,  the  innovating  zeal  of  Luther,  '<  an 
obscure  monk,  in  a  corner  of  Germany,"  was 
treated  with  what  was  mistakenly  deemed,  a 
merited  disregard. 

Perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  and  truly,  that  the  love 
of  ease,  refinement,  and  polite  literature,  rather 
than  the  pride,  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  operated  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  church,  and  collaterally 
strengthened  the  cause^of  the  reformers.  But  it 
was  those  very  feelings,  swelling  into  disdain  for 
the  remonstrances  and  homely  vulgarities  of  the 
real  friends  of  religion  and  public  virtue,  that 
preyed  like  a  canker  on  the  papal  power;  and. 
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by  its  corrosive  qcMtlitie^^  wef<A:ened^  if  it  cottld 
not  destroy,  the  foiAidatioiis  of  its  oWti  impe^iotiii 
dignity.  In  every  point  of  view,  the  church 
acted  the  part  of  a  suicide ;  and  this  conduct 
seems  inseparable,  iii  a  greats  or  tessier  degree^ 
from  that  fatdi  unioa  of  church  and  «tat^,  by 
which  the  same  person  is  allowed  to  srustaiil  tht 
two  opposite  characters  of  a  tempOrtil  prkice  and 
a  minister  of  r^ligioti.  By  the  oue  he  is  taught 
the  common  duties  and  principles  of  a  christian, 
and  to  obey  him  Ivbo  said  ''  Be  ye  tiot  called 
Rabbi ;''  by  the  other,  he  imbibes  maxims  of  the 
world;  and  unir^rsat  Experience  shews, that  mttUr 
kind  in  general  are  more  promptly,  if  not  mortt* 
powerfully,  influenced  by  prospects  of  iAimediMfc 
temporal  enjoyment,  than  by  the  unseen  andr6^ 
mote  assurances  of  fiiith  and  virtue.  The  church 
of  Christ  will  never  fail :  the  providence  of  itft. 
founder  is  the  invulnerable  bulwark  of  its  safety, 
and  the  promise  of  the  Redeenher  the  imperish- 
able charter  of  its  eteriial  inheritance.  But  the 
unnatural  union  of  the  church  with  civil  govern- 
ments must,  sooner  or  later,  be  dissolved  in  every 
state  of  Christendom.  They  do  not  support, 
they  clog  and  incommode  each  other.  It  is  the 
connexion  of  Christ  and  of  Belial:  a  sort  of 
spiritual  incest,  forbidden  in  nature,  and  op- 
posed by  religion.  Its  offspring  is  not  uni- 
formity, but  hypocrisy  and  persecution. 

Under  these  circiimstances,  in  countries  ini- 
mical to  religious  f^temtion,  the  chnrch  will  be 


^fleA,  for  the  most  part,  either  with  bypccfftef 
of*  with  inen  altogether  inrfilFerent  td  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  states  where  each  indivi- 
dual enjttys  ftiU  liberty  of  consciemce,  and  the 
itte  exercise  of  his  peculiar  forms  of  worship,  the 
estahlishment  will  be  deserted,  and  the  cottimti- 
nity  split  idto  innumerable  sectaries,  as  is  the 
case  in  this  Country.  All  this  results  from  the 
prMe  of  a  worldly,  national,  or  secular  creed ; 
and  thts  was  the  case  with  the  church  of  Rome. 
Where  sht  has  fallen,  she  has  been  the  prey  of 
that  pr6ttd  and  fatal  principle  of  uniting,  what 
should  be  for  ever  separate,  the  honours  and 
duties  of  the  clerical  order,  with  the  powfens  aftrf 
prerogatives  of  temporal  princes. 

The  plain  inference,  as  it  relates  to  the  Reform- 
ation is  this: — that  had  the  church  of  RoiYie 
kept  herself  apart  from  courts,  she  had  never 
been  infected  with  that  virus  of  earthly  domi- 
nion, which  at  length  found  its  way  to  her  vitals, 
poisoned,  inflated,  and  will,  probably,  at  length 
destroy  her  as  a  worldly  system,  and  exhibit  her 
once  more  relying  only  on  the  strength  of  her 
faith,  and  the  purity  of  her  morals. 

The  French  exposfe  of  1 809,  under  the  head 
of  Religious  Worship,  has  some  excellent  obser- 
vations, which  even  the  villainous  motives  of 
the  plunderer  of  Europe  who  made  them,  can- 
not invalidate.  **  Every  one  knows,"  says  he, 
*'  the  evils  caused  to  religion  by  the  temporal 
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Mvemgaty  of  the  Pope.     Without  this^  half 
Europe  would  not  be  separated  from  the  catholic 
church.    Thero  was  but  one  method  of  saving 
her  for  e?^  from  such  great  dangers,  and  of  re« 
conciling  the  interests  of  the  state  with  those  of 
religion.    It  was  needful  that  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  should  be  a  pastor  like  St.  Peter;  who». 
solely  occupied  with  the  salvation  of  souls^  and 
with  spiritual  interests^  might  cease  to  be  agitated 
by  worldly  ideas^  by  pretensions  to  sovereigirty^ 
and  by  disputes  concerning  boundaries,  territo- 
ries, and  provinces.    It  is  a  benefit,  then,  to  se- 
parate rdigion  ih»n  what  is  a  stranger  to  her, 
and  to  have  placed  her  in  her  state  of  evangelir 
cal  purity."    In  another  part  of  this  expose,  it 
is  justly  remarked,  that  <^  priests  should  live  by 
the  altar,  and  be  attentive  to  such  things  only 
as  concern  their  holy  functions." 

Whoever  would  appreciate  the  value  and  the 
excdlence  of  this  reasoning,  must  detach  it  en- 
tirely firom  its  hypocritical  cant  of  respect  for 
the  true  interests  of  the  church  -j*  and  bear  ia 
mind,  that  had  the  spiritual  power  of  the  pope 
been  as  valuable  in  the  estimation  of  Bonaparte 
as  were  his  temporal  possessions,  this  rapacious 
Caesar  would  never  have  talked  of  **  rendering 


•  *'  This  he  said^  not  that  he  cared  for  the  Ckurch,  but 
becaiue  he  was  a  thieC  and  had  the  bag,  and  bare  what  waa 
put  theiem/'    John,  c.  xiii.  v.  6. 
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wiito  God  the  things  that  are  God's/'    In  the 

jNune  ezpos^  he  says^  that  '^  the  Pope  musty 

mccording  to  the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ,  give, 

like  others,  to  Csesar  what  is  due  to  Csesar  ;'^ 

adding,  very  truly,  but  with  the  same  diabolical 

motive  of  plunder,  that  <^  the  temporal  crown 

moA  the  sceptre  of  this  world  were  not  put  into 

the  pope's  hands  by  him  whose  will  it  was  that 

he  should  call  himself  the  servant  of  the  servants 

of  God,  and  who  recommended  to  him,  at  all 

times,  <;barity  and  humility." 

in.  Next  to  thelordly  pride  of  the  Roman  court, 
ve  may  reckon,  among  the  proximate  causes 
sf  the  Reformaiion,  the  luxury,  extravagance, 
and  religious  indifference  of  Leo  the  Tenth. 

About  the  period  of  Luther's  first  attack  on 
the  religion  of  Catholics,  Rome  was  in  profound 
peace;  and  this  interval  of  repose  Leo  the  Tenth 
occupied  in  expensive  schemes  for  aggrandizing 
the£Bunilyof  the  Medici ;  in  extending  the  splen- 
dour of  the  papal  see ;  and  in  lavishing  presents 
on  authors,  artists,  profane  wits,  and  buffoons. 
To  support  the  enormous  expenses  to  which 
these  propensities  subjected  the  supreme  pontiff, 
required  far  greater  resources  than  the  almost 
exhausted  treasury  of  the  papal  court  could 
ibmish;  for  that  treasury  had  been  pretty 
well  drained  by  the  recent  war  of  Urbino,  and 
other  causes,  which  it  is  needless  now  to  ^nume« 
rate.    Yet^  at  no  time  was  the  Roman  court  in 


grdbter  splendour,  nor  did  the  vic«*s  of  ChritI 
ever  exhibit  a  tnagnificence  so  imposing,  as  thai 
displliyed  during  thef  pontificate  of  Leo  the 
Tenth.  Every  decoration  that  art  oonid  sngw 
gest ;  every  wish  that  the  most  voluptuous  ap- 
petite could  engender;  and  every  refinement 
that  an  unbounded  love  of  science  and  literature 
could  devise,  found  a  patron  ^n  that  Iuxurio«ri 
prince.  This  great  Mac^nas  of  the  age,  in  hii 
unrestrained  admiration  of  talent  and  genius^' 
scrupled  not  to  lend  his  countenance,  and  open 
his  coffers,  to  many  palpable  empirics,  and  vul- 
gar buffoons. 

Speaking  of  the  spiritual  splendour  of  the 
Roman  see,  A.  D.  1517,  the  biographer  of  Lea 
X.*  gives  us  the  following  animated  description : 
"  The  revenues  of  the  numerous  benefices,  rich 
abbeys,  and  other  ecclesiastical  preferments  be-» 
stowed  upon  each  of  the  cardinals  and  great  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church,  frequently  amounted  to  a 
princely  sum,  and  a  prelate  was  comparatively 
poor  whose  annual  income  did  not  amount  to 
eight  or  ten  thousand  ducats.  On  the  death  of 
Sixtus  della  Rovere,  the  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,f 


*  Roficoe'fl  Life  of  Leo  X.  hi.  18j^ 

•f  The  annual  income  of  this  debouch^  ecdesiastk 
amounted  to  upwards  of  40^000  ducats ;  allhough  Paris  de. 
Grassis  informs  us,  that  he  was  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  able 
to  write  or  read ;  to  which  he  adds,  in  aHusion  to  the  disease 
under  which  be  hboored  r  ^  tb  imbait^ad  ptaatis  pediaa 


in  the  year.  1517^  Leo  uppointed  bis  cpoaqi 
Giuiio  de  Medici  vice  diancelkMr  of  the  hqly 
fee ;  wbich  office  alone  bvotight  him  ithp  aoniial 
«UB  of  tweke  thouflaml  ducate..  Nor  wat  it 
en\y  from  within  the  limits  of  Italy  tbftt  the 
cardinals  and  prelates. of  the  Churich  derivied 
Oieir  wealth  and  digmtiet.  All  Europe  wa3 
then  tribatary  to  the  Aommi  See ;  and  mftnjr  of 
Ibese  fortunate  eooleaiaslics,  whilst  they  paa^^ 
their  days  amidst  the  Ifrxnries  aod  amusements 
ef  Rome,  supported  their  rank  and  aupptied 
their  dissipation  foy  contributions  from  the  re- 
motest parts  of  Christendom.  Thennmher  of 
benefices  hdd  by  an  individual  iwas  limited -on^ 
hy  the  will  of  the  pontiff;  and  by  an  ubiqiiity> 
which  although  abs(traotedly  impiMisible^  has 
been  found  actually  and  substantially  true^  the 
same  person  was  frequently  at  the  same  time 
an  archbishop  of  Germany,  a  bishop  in  France 
or  England,  an  abbot  or  a  friar  in  Poland  or  ia' 
%>ain,  and  a  cardinal  at  Rome.'' 

This  profusion  and  magnificence  in  the  sur 
preme  Pontiff  was  amply  copied  by  the  chiefe 
and  the  princes  of  the  Roman  Court,  who  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  grandeur  and  sump- 
tuousness  of  their  palaces  and  the  prodigality 
and  gaiety  of  their  entertainments.     Nor  did  it 

totoni  perditus,  nt  nee  stare  nee  ineidere  posset.**  v.  Fabron. 
Ie6fi.  X.  in  idrot.  53,  p.  S87. 
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Redact  from  the  pressure  to  which  this  extttnu 
gance  exposed  the  sabjects  of  the  papal  do- 
minionSy  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
riches   which  were  drained  from   the   labour 
or   the   purses  of  the  poor,    were    lavished^ 
without    discrimination, ,  on    artists,   painters^ 
and  sculptors.      Unusual  q>lendour,  although 
it  may  b^;et  a  temporaiy  and  meretricious  reh 
spect  in  the  minds  of  themlgar,  will  not  fiu^ 
sooner  or  later,  to  create  a  dangerous  envy,  and  a 
spirit  of  hatred,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  contribute  towards  its  sup* 
port.    And  such  was  the  effect  produced  on  a 
Tery   lai^   portion    of  the   christian   world* 
Every  one  boasted  of  the  glory  of  the  Churchy 
because  he  wished  to  persuade  himself  and 
others,  that  a  ray  of  that  glory  might  obliquely 
glance  on  himself;  but  in  the  midst  of  every 
boa^,  and  during  the   loudest  panegyric,  a 
latent   feeling  *  of  envy  lurked    in   numerous 
breasts ;  and  few  could  discover  in  the  princely 
Vicar  of  Christ,  the  visible  Chief  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  any  traces  of  that  spirit  which  actuated 
Him  who  '*  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.'* 

Such  were  the  feelings  and  the  views  of  the 
bulk  of  christians  when  Luther  stepped  forth 
to  put  his  torch  to  the  parched  and  inflexible 
combustibles,  by  which  a  flame  was  enkindled, 
which  no  authority,  no  persecution,  no  art  pr 
logic  has  ever  been  able  to  extinguish  i  which 
will,  doubtless,  bum  till  all  the  corruptions  that 
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jDistaken  ministers  and  crafty  politicians  hare 
grafted  on  the  pure  £uth  of  the  (Sospd  aie  for 
ever  destroyed ;  and  it  shall  be  deemed  a  satis- 
ftctory  characteristic  of  a  believing  christian, 
that  he  **  does  justly,  loves  mercy^  and  walks 
humbly  with  his  God/' 


But  the  expensive  dignity  of  the  see  of  Rome 
was  not  the  only  ground  of  complaint.  In  the 
midst  of  courtly  gaieties  and  ^costly  pageantry, 
the  mind  of  the  supreme  Pontiff  became  in- 
sensible or  indifferent  to  the  dangers  that  were 
collecting  around  him.  Leo  X«  has  been  ac- 
cused of  a  natural  disregard  of  theological 
stupes  and  the  religious  affairs  of  the  Church. 
But  of  what  has  not  this  pontiff  been  accused  ? 
All  the  vices  that  attach  to  atheism  and  infi- 
delity have  been  made  to  centre  in  his  charac- 
ter ;  and  on  the  single  testimony  of  John  Bale 
nearly  three  or  four  hundred  authors^  or  com- 
pilers, have  re-echoed  the  senseless  slander 
against  him,  respecting  the  profitableness  of 
the  fable  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  fed,  when  Protestants  object  against  Ca- 
tholics, as  theyi  do,  that  their  popes  them- 
sdves  believe,  that  Christianity  is  nothing 
more  than  an  engine  of  state, — a  mere  profit- 
able fiible.  Such  are  the  hyperbolical  charges 
of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  that  a  single  slan- 
der issued  against  one  pope,  supported  on  the 
sole  testimony  of  an  interested  opponent,  is 


ittlideto  {MM^  afiMieral  0fcigma  on  B\m<^eHty 
pcnliffthiitfcitsfiNeitthe'paptil  chair. 
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mie  chwBeUkotLeo  3C.  has  been  j  ustly  ba- 
^lanced  by  tbe  jadicioils  hnnii  of  Mr.  Rosooe  -y 
and  his  attention  and  proflcieney  in  saered 
studies  shewn  to  have  been  much  misunderstood. 
Yet  both  Fra  Paalo  anil  Pallamini  concur  in 
i)ensuring  thk  pontiff  for  his  gi^at  remissness  ki 
the  afibirs  of  the  Church.  The  moderation  of 
-Leoy  to  which  he  'iVas  ur^fed,  as  well  by  his  own 
:dispoiilion  as  by  the  wise'eouneel  of  his  learned 
iptend  -and  correspdndeilt '  Erasmus,  in  some 
cases  might  be  construed  itit6  indifference  and 
.unconcern.  It  is  certain  that  he  delayed  tJll  it 
:wa8itoo  late  to  ectert  his  power  to  suppress  the 
Reformation ;  and  when,  at  length,  he  did 
•awaken  to  a  sense  of  his  danger,  the  violence 
which  he  manifested  or  encouraged,  tended 
•oaly  to  add  Inel  to  the  flame.  Divine  Provi- 
deace  intending,  on  the  one  hand,  to  chastise 
the  church  for  her  profligacy  of  manners,  and 
on  the  other,  to  free  the  Gospel  of  Christ  from 
the  errors  and  corruptions  which  had  grown 
-uponit^  geems  to  have  lulled  tlie  supreme  Pon- 
tiff to  a  fatal  seonrity,  and  to  have  struck  with 
blindness  those  whom  it  designed  to  punish. 

IV.  The  recent  invention  of  the  invaluable 
art  of  printing  openated  in  a  powerful  manner' 
to  bring  into  oirculation  those  principles  which 
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ftt  length  produced  the  Reformation.    The  re^ 
vival  of  literature  about  this  period^  under  the 
especial  patronage  of  Leo  X.>  gave  a  stimulus 
to   every  effort  of  intellect.     Hence,  the  re- 
proaches so  profusely  cast  on  the  conduct  of 
Ae  clergy  were  carried,  by  means  of  the  press^ 
'to  every  cottage^  and  were  read  with  eagerness 
by  both  the  pious  and  profane  >  by  those  who 
saw  the  decay  of  devotion  in  the  people,  and  the 
liceiitiousness  of  the  clergy,  with  sentiments  -  of 
JBorrow  and  a  wish  to  halve  them  reformed  ^  and 
also  by  those  who  saw  these  evils  with  a  mali- 
cious pleasure,  and  a  secret  desire  for  the  ruin 
of  the  Roman  Court  and  the  destruction  of  the 
papal  hierarchy.     In  great  convulsions  of  king- 
doms  and  state   churches,  one  description  of 
men  fall,  and  another,  perhaps,  no  better,  rise 
upon  their  ruins.     The  restless  and  the  despe- 
rate, the  oppressed  and  the  resentful,  delight  in 
changes;  and  when  a  change  bids  fair  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  the  revolters 
are  joined  even  by  the  wise  and  good.     On  these 
occasions,   every   engine   is   set  to  work, — all 
hands  conspire  to  effect  the  grand  revolution. 
And  what  more  powerful  instrument  than  the 
press  ?     The  virtuous  employ  it  for  the  dissemi- 
nation  of  just   principles;  the  yicious  use   it 
to  **  scatter   fire-brands,   arrows,  and    death.'* 
From  both  these  motives  was  the  art  of  printing 
calculated  to  accomplish  the  Reformation  of  reli- 
gion.     The  violent  and  outrageous  battered  the 
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fortress,  beat  down  the  walla,  broke  thrpugb  tlu| 
phalanx,  and  entered  the  castle ;  whi}p  the  jjrvf 
dent  and  discerning  quietly  set  aboutrto  npw  mor 
del  the  Church  government,  and  to  en^qt  lawjt 
more  congenial,  to  their  own  views  aod  inte)m^. 
Between  the  one  and  the  oth^,  by  tl^righf 
teous  interference  of  Providence,  much  g[094>l\9# 
resulted.  New  trutha  have  been  e^icite^i;  lim^ 
errors  have  been  exposed.;  and  a  way  ha^lbn^fiii 
opened  for  the  peaceable  veP^iT^l  of  tb^  piy;e 
precepts  and  nncormpced  troths  of  tbe  G^ofg^ 
of  Christ. 

V.  There  is  one  cau3e  ctf.  the  Reformatio 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  observation  qf 
most  Protestant  writers  on  this  subject.  If 
does  not  appear  that  tbey  hj^v^  taken  intP 
this  account  the  rapacity  ancl  avarice  of.  s^ 
vend  Princes,  who  evidently  pjomot^  t^ 
cause  of  Reform  from  the.  prospf^pi;  wbicbt,  H 
afforded  of  furnishing  a  plausible  pretext  to  eifr 
large  their  individual  dominions,  i^nd  giv^  ^b^ 
a  degree  of  influence  and.  ind^peodence  tbey 
had  never  yet  enjoyed.  It  has  already  be^ 
remarked,  that  tbe  reforming  z^al  of  the  pre* 
sent  ruler  of  France  evidently . ow^s . its  origiaty 
the  lust  of  power,  and  the  thirst  a^r  cpnqu^tp 
A  similar  spirit  no  do^bt  aptua^d  the.cpndup^ 
of  some  of  the  reformed  princes  on  the  cpn^ 
nent;  and  we  all  know  in  what  impure  fervors 
the  Reformation  was  engendered  in  the  brea9|t 
of  our  Henry  VIII.    The  "  Man  of  Sin*'  gra^ 
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dmalljr  rose  into  view  as  the  capidity  of  the 
mooarch  sank  him  to  the  depths  of  licentioos 
anil  lawless  propensities^  The  Defender  of  the 
Eutb  bMame  ambitious  to  be  head  of  the 
Gtrarch;  This  reflectibn  natnraliy  awakens  the 
idea;  that  amost  powerful  stimulant  to  reform 
wiB  foniid  in  the  spi  ritual  ambition  of  every  aspir- 
iBig'.iaagistnle;  An  entirely  new  axiom  of  civil 
guveramenl'  was  discovered,  which  I  will  state 
in  the*  words  of  the  learned  Dr.  John  Sturges  :* 
^  Between  the  different  modes  and  tendencies 
of  difllsireht  relij^ous  sects,''  says  this  enlightened 
prebendsry^  ^'  the  magistrate  is  to  cfause,  which 
hie'wiirmaie  the* national  religion^  ibis- mbst  *use-> 
Mf  abdmost  adapted  to  his  country^  by  giving 
it  a  decided  preference,  and  making  a  compe- 
tent public  provision  for  its  ministers;  other 
swts  he  will  merely  tolerate';  others  as  perni- 
CKma  (if  there  should  be  any  such)  he  would 
totoHj  exclude."  This  *  novel  doctrine  natu- 
lally  grew  out  of  the  opposition  which  was 
made  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  of 
tbel>ishepk'of  Rome;  and  it  would  be  paying 
an;'  mufaerited  compliment  to  human  nature, 
were  we  to  suppose,  that  a  doctrine  so  conge- 
nial to  the  ambition  of  magistrates,  could  be 
whaily^  rejected  or  discountenanced  by  them. 
Hitherto  the  state  had  been  subservient  to  the 
chorph ;  and  their  union,  whatever  other  mis- 


*  Sellectiofit  on  Popery,  p.  90. 


chiefs  it  might  create,  had  as  yet  na  inflaeiioe 
on  religious  doctrines,  nor  any  contrcd  in  the 
affairs  of  salvation.  Had  the  reformers  pro* 
posed  to  dissolve  the  union  of  secular  and  spiri-i 
tual  interests,  rather  than  to  transfer  the  authority 
of  the  clergy  to  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  little 
encouragement  would  they  have  met  with  among 
princes  and  lawyers.  The  use,  which  many  of 
the  reformed  ^'  rulers  of  this  world''  made .  of 
their  power,  shews  the  motives'  by  which  they. 
were  aictuated  in  lending  their  aid  to  lessen  and 
suppress  the  errors  of  the  Church.  Some  of 
the  most  offensive  and  really  objectionable 
tenets  and  practices  of  the  Catholic  Church! 
were  retained,  and  only  a  few  of  the  withered 
branches  severed  from  the  trunk. 

''  The  Bible !  the  Bible  only  !  is  the  religioa 
of  Protestants ! "  exclaims  good  William  ChiU 
lingworth. — **  Very  true,''  says  the  judicious 
Hooker,*  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity ;  "  but 
then  you  must  submit  to  receive  the  Bible  from 
the  hands  of  Church-of-£ngland  men" — '^  Cer- 
tainly, the  Bible,  by  all  means/'  adds  the  learned 
Margaret  Professor;  ^^yet  the  Bible  is  no* 
thing  without  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  f 
— "  Nay,  nay,  the  Bible  is  not  the  thing  you 


*  I  pretend  not  to  quote^  in  these  instances,  verbatim; 
but  am,  nevertheless,  correct  in  substance  and  matter  of  fact. 

t  See  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh's  Inquiry  into  the  consequences 
of  neglecting  to  give  the  Prayer-Book:with  the  Bible. 
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want^  unless  you  discover  in  it  all  the  great  and 
precious  truths  contained  in  the  Assembly's 
Catechism^  and  can  submit  to  the  wholesome 
discipline  of  the  Directory/'  replies  the  pious 
and  sober  Presbyterian.     "  No,  No,  No,"  says 
tiie  zealous  Methodist,  ^<  it  is  the  Bible  collated 
with  Mr.  Wesley's   Sermons,  and  Mr.   Flet- 
cher's Checks^,  that  is  the  religion  of  Protest- 
ants."   '*  And  thou  mayest  read  the  Bible  and 
the  Checks  likewise  till  Doomsday,  friend,  to 
no  purpose,  unless  thou  hast  the  light  of  the 
Spirit,*'  adds  the  modest  Quaker. — "  A  truce 
with  your   spirit !"    exclaims  the  Swedenbor- 
gian»  "  why  don't  you  read  the  works  of  the 
highly  illuminated    Baron ;    wherein    are   an- 
swered all  questions,  ^  be  they  high  as  Heaven 
or  deep  as  Hell  ?'  " — **  You  all  are  right  and  all 
are  wrong,"  rejoins  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sturges,  the 
Prebendary  of  Winchester,    "  provided    *  the 
magistrate  chuses'  to  say  so ;  for  it  is  his  pro- 
vince to  decide  which  shall  be  the  ^National 
religion ;'  and  if  he  take  it  into  his  head   that 
fdl  or  any  one  of  your  sects  are  *  pernicious,'  he 


*  Id  many  trust-deeds  belonging  to  the  chapels  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  it  is  provided,  that  no  preacher  shall 
officiate  in  those  meeting-houses,  who  does  not  conform  his 
preaching  to  the  iiible  and  to  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  eight 
▼olumes  of  Mr.  Wesley's  Sermons,  and  Mr.  Fletcher's 
Checks  to  Antinomianism.  So  essential  a  thing  is  uniform- 
ity'. 
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will  '  totally  exclude  you  \*  but  if  you  be  Qpt 
very  obnoxious  to  bis  views^he  will  kincily  CQUr 
Mut  *  merely  to  tolemte'  you ;  gt  all  .eveQl^ 
he  will  '  ma^e  a  competent  public  prQvi^ioQ»' 
by  levying  a  tax  on  every  soul  of  you,  .for  tho^ 
^  ministers'  to  whom  he  '  gives  a, decided  pre- 
ference/* 

And  if  this  be  the  religion  of  Protestants,  no 
wonder  that  civil  magistrates  were  friendly  4o 
the  Reformation !  After  all,  the  greatest  h&a^ 
derived  to  religion  b\y  the  efforts  of  the  Refonap- 
ers,  is  that  doctrine  which  they  so  often  disal- 
lowed to  others,  but  which  they  found  so  con- 
venient to  themselves,  of  acknowledging  the 
unrestrained  right  of  private  jqdgment  in  mat- 
ters of  faith ;  and  there  is  little  .risk  in  asserting, 
that  whoever  proposes  any  contrary  terms  or 
articles  of  union  as  necessary  to  be  admitted, 
violates  one  of  the  leading  and  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  "  But 
this  would  lead  to  downright  Socinianism,  as 
the  Catholics  charge  upon  us.''  May  be  so. — 
The  charge  is  not  witl\out  foundation,  notwith- 
standing what  some  excellent  Protestants  have 
written  on  the  subject.f  This  dreadful  conse- 
quence may  follow:  it  is  a  lamentable  case;  but 
there  is  no  way  to  prevent  it,  while  you  allow 


t ' <  t '/ 


♦  Qaere. — ^By  fire  and  faggot  ? 
t  Vide  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  safe  way  to  salvatimi* 
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dit&  principle.    You  may  israe  your  orders  of  sy- 

XKMb,   convocations^  conferences^   and  acts  of 

iwiformtty — you  may  enlarge  or  curtail  your 

7MrCy*-»nine  Articles — ^you  Aiay  even  pronounce 

■etttences  of  '^  God's  wrath  and  everlasting  dam* 

xsfttioa,"  agaiibt  heretics  and  sthismatics;  so 

loi^  as  you  admit  that  ground-work  of  the  Re- 

.^brmation^  tiiffe  right  of  private  judgment,  though 

3^oa   spend  your  strength  in  fulminations,  and 

^^iir  skill  in  deviising  new  terms  of  salvation^ 

you  wiU  only  be  laughed  at  by  the  discernitig 

diTistian  as  inconsistent  and  intolerant. 

VI.  Thfe  lU  use  V^hich  Tetfcel  and  others 
ttad^  of  the  sale  of  Indulgences  is  a  cause  of  the 
Itetonndtiony  Whieh  has  been  repeated  by  every 
<rritfer  on  the  subject  since  the  days  of  Luther. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  nature 
ttnd  merits  of  this  branch  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion. The  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the 
papal  see  have  already  been  the  subject  of  our 
consideration;  but  we  deferred  to  notice  the 
entttitiotls  esipenses  to  which  the  Roman  go- 
vemmefiit  was  subjected  in  the  completion  of 
that  astonisAiing  fabric,  begun  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Julius  ll.,  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rotfae.  To  accbtfiplish  this  stupendous  under- 
takings large  supplies  were  become  indispen- 
sably needful;  and  Leo  X.,  as  almost  a  last 
source^  resorted  to  a  measure  which  had  been 
Upplied  as  early  as  A.  D.  1 100,  when  Urban  IL 
granted  a  plehtry  indulgence  and  remission  of 
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sins  to  all  such  persons  as  should  join  in  tiM 
crusades^  to  liberate  the*  sepulchre  from  the 
hands  of  the  infidels.^  In  thus  reviving  an  an^* 
cient  practice,  Leo  X.  was  not  introducing  any- 
new  mode  of  taxation  5  but  he  took  no  pams 
to  secure  the  Church  from  the  disgrace  which 
she  subsequently  sustained  by  the  improper  use 
of  this  extraordinary  species  of  traffic. 

> 

Neither  the  interests  of  truth  nor  the  credit  of 
this  history  require  that  any  thing  should  be 
concealed  from  the^  reader,  on  this  or  any  otJier 
topic  connected  with  the  subject.  But  neither 
is  it  necessary  to  repeat  all  the  lying  calunmies 
which  have  been  retailed  out  to  the  public. in 
every  petty  sixpenny  Preservative  against  Po* 
pery  since  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  What 
I  have  at  present  to  say  on  this  subject  relates 
entirely  to  the  abuse  which  was  practised  with 
respect  to  this  mode  of  raising  money  for  the 
papal  exigencies. 

An  indulgence,  according  to  the  genuine  faith 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  may  be  correctly  un- 
derstood from  what  the  celebrated  Bossuet  has 
written  on  the  subject  :f  "  When  the  Church 
imposes  upon  sinners  painful  and  laborious  works^ 


*  Roscoe's  Leo  X.  iii.  312. 

.   t  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  .Catholic  Church  in 
matters  of  Controversy,  Paris  ed«  1729,  pp.  175,  176. 
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and  tbejr  nndergo  them  with  humility,  this  is 
called  satisfaction  s  and  when,  regarding  the  fa- 
^vour  of  the  penitents,  or  some  other  good  works 
she  has  prescribed  them,  she  pardons  some  part 
of  that  pain  which  is  due  tq  thein>  this  is  called 
induigence.**    This  learned  prelate  thus  remarks, 
that  **  The  Council  of  Trent^  proposes  nothing 
else  to  be  believed  concerning  indulgences,  but 
that  the  power  to  grant  them  has  been  given  to 
the  Chqrch  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the  use  of 
them  is  beneficial  to  salvation :  to  which  this 
Council  adds.  That  this  power  ought  to  be  re- 
tained s  yet  nevertheless  used  with  moderation, 
lest  Ecclesiastical  discipline  should  be  weakened 
hy  an  over  great  facility/'f    This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  points  of  dispute  against  Catho- 
lics.     It  shall   have   an   appropriate  share  of 
attention  paid  to  it  in  another  place. 

Though  Leo  X.  thought  proper  to  resort  to 
this  expedient  to  raise  money^  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  was  warranted  in  this  proceeding  by 
any  Catholic  or  universal  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
though  he  had  the  example  of  Urban  II.  before 


*  Contin.  Sess.  25,  Dec.  de  Indulg. 

t  It  is  unaccountable  how  such  a  writer  as  Dr.  Robertson 
could  so  grossly  mistake  the  real  doctrine  of  Indulgences,  as 
Uught  by  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  blunder  so  egregiously 
between  the  power  of  graating  an  Indulgence,  and  that 
which  is  called,  emphatically,  the  power  qf  the  J&y*.  Vide 
Hist,  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i. 
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faim.  This  was  on«  ef  the  abases  ttf"  which  tlie 
fiuthAil  had  'csnse  to  complaiti ;  Mfd  they  did 
complaiBy  londty  miA  bitterly.  Set  the  mere 
act  <)f  vendiog  mmittanoeB  df  holy  dftkeii^ltBe  was 
nctt  all.  The  conmiissiotters  in  this  igMble  traf- 
fic were  not  chosen  from  UDMbg  the  mhki  ttf 
wise,  prudent,  and  honest  men.  John  Tetae!, 
a  Dominican  friar,  of  the  moiA  depraved  habits 
and  viciovs  prin^Mples,  was  appointed  by  ^bert, 
archbishop  of  Meats,  to  dispose  bf  thMe  dis»> 
faononrable  wares  to  the  credulous  and  detttded 
pec^Ie.  Being  determined  to  extend  the  benefit 
of  his  commerce  as  much  as  possible,  he  sctat^Ied 
not  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  his  commissiM,  ttw 
to  extol  his  merchandise  as  abounding  with  bf€lrf 
virtue  that  the  most  meritorious  sacrifiiM  br  ser^ 
vice  could  confer.  To  Such  an  impious  length 
did  this  minister  of  iniquity  extend  his  blas- 
phemies, as  to  declare,  that  these  indulgences 
would  atone  for  every  vice,  past,  present,  or  to 
come;  and  remit  every  punishment,  both  in 
this  life  and  the  next,  to  which  the  most  profli- 
gate wretch  could  be  exposed.*  A  copy  of  one 
of  these  profitable  instruments  of  pardon  has 
been  translated  from  Seckendorf,t  and  copied 
from  Dr.  Robertson  into  almost  every  account 


*  It  should  not  be  overiooked  that  MiltitZj  the  Pope's  le- 
gate, warmly  opposed  the  conduct  of  Tetsel,  who  fied  toon 
after,  bitterly  latnenting  the  depraTity  of  his  masners,  tnd 
the  baseness  of  his  designs. 

t  Comment,  lib.  i.  p.  14. 
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ofipopeiy  nfhichftias  biUiecto  ismed  fcwa  the  pro- 
testaot  press ;  and  yet  it  is  ncrtpr/io^s,  th(lt'the  ge- 
nuineness of  this  instrament  is  extremely  doubt- 
t$L  AsjBLmfkt^r  of  .curio^ity^  rhowever,  and  be- 
cause 0ome  would*  ^ottkerwi^e^  charge  the  ^author 
with  diftingeiMKmmes^  this  nonsensical  imposi- 
tion shall  be  inaeoied  .bepe  ^o.  It  is  in  form 
And  subfitanoe  ae  folio wn^ 

"  May  our  Jwocd  Jesus  Cbriat  tiave  mercy 
upon  thee^  and  •absoke  thee  by  the  merits  ^his 
aofit  holy  passion  I  And  I,  by  the  authority  «f 
bia  l>lessed  apostles^  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  tbe 
AMt  holy  Pope,  'graaated  and  committed  to  ae 
w  these  parts,  do  absolve  thee,  first,  from  all 
cxxlesiastical  censures,  in  whatever  manner  they 
may  have  been  incurred,  and  then  from  all  thy 
sins,  transgressions,  and  excesses,  how  enormous 
soever  ihey  be,  even  from  such  as  are  reserved 
for  ihe  cognizance  of  the  holy  see ;  and,  as  far 
as  the  keys  of  the  holy  church  ^ctend,  I  remit 
to  tfaee  all  punishment  which  thou  dost  deserve 
in  purgatory  on  their  account;  and  I  restore 
thee  to  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  church,  to 
the  unity  of  the  faithful,  and  to  that  innocence 
and  purity  which  thou  didst  possess  at  bap- 
tism ;  so  that  when  thou  dost  die,  the  gates  of 
punbhment  shall  be  shut,  and  the  gates  of  the 
paradise  of  delight  shall  be  opened ;  and  if  thou 
shalt  not  die  at  present,  this  grace  shall  remain 
in  full  force  when  thou  art  at  ^e  point  of  death ! 
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In  the  name  of  the  Father^  and  of  the  Son^  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

This  blasphemous  and  most  ridicalons  fraud 
was,  it  is  said,  played  off  upon  the  people  in 
every  possible  shape ;  while  the  infamous  fabri- 
cator and  vender  wallowed  in  every  species  of 
luxury,  debauchery,  and  wickedness.  An  abuse 
so  flagrant  could  not  but  rouse  the  honest  indigna- 
tion of  every  thinking  person;  accordingly,  when 
a  knowledge  of  these  practices  came  to  the  ear  of 
Martin  Luther,  all  the  greatness  of  his  soul  was 
called  into  action,  and  he  inveighed  not,  at  firsts 
against  indulgences  themselves,  but  against 
that  torrent  of  corruption  which  Tetzel's  abuse 
of  them  was  bringing  into  Christendom.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  Catholic  writers,  and  also  by 
some  Protestants,*  that  the  motives  which  in- 
fluenced this  intrepid  reformer  to  oppose  the 
sale  of  Indulgences,  had  their  foundation  in 
envy,  the  commission  not  having  l>een  granted 
to  the  monks  of  his  order ;  but  Dr.  Maclaine 
has  amply  refuted  this  unworthy  charge,  in  a 
very  able  note  to  his  translation  of  Mosheim. 

VII.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  an  in- 
stitution of  so  long  standing,  ingrafted  on  so 
many  prejudices  and  interests,  and  supported  by 


*  If  Mr.  Hume  may  be  allowed  to  rank  in  this  honourable 
community :  see  his  History  of  England^  vol.  ir.  p.  35. 
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such  an  eirtraordiiiary  weight  of  power  ^  and  in- 
flaence^  could  be  overtnraed  by  any  of  the  afore- 
named causes^  unless  those  causes  had  been 
called  into  action  by  some  bold  and  intrepid 
spirit  ^  some  daring  soulj^  impatient  of  the  crown 
of  martyrdom,  and  indifferent  to  every  consider- 
ation that  contributed  not  to  advance  the  glory 
of  his  character  and  the  immortality  of  his  me- 
mory.    Sudh  a  man  the  Reformation  found  in 
Martin  Luther.  Inspired  by  a  zeal  which  could 
consume  the  most  obdurate  prejudice,  and  a 
eomrage  that  ^  could  brave  the  most  potent  au- 
thority, lie  carried  every  thing  before  him  that 
Tl^tarded  his  designs.     Ht  knew  when  to  ad- 
vance, and  when  to  make  good  a  safe  retreat ; 
when  to  trust  the  energies  of  his  own  mind>  and 
when  to  profit  by  the  advice  of  others.     In 
our  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  vnll  be  seen  with  what  persevering  bold- 
ness he  laid  siege  to  the  most  ancient  rulea  of 
discipline,  and  the  most  solemn  rites  of  devotion 
and  piety:  to  that  place  then,  we  shall  defer 
any  further  account  of  Luther's  zeal  and  ener- 
gies in  the  cause  of  reform.     But  as  this  event 
gave  rise  to  much  palpable  error  and  gross  mis- 
representation,  respecting   many   branches   of 
discipline,  and  particularly  concerning ,  monas- 
tic establishments,  I  will,  previously  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  Reformation,  give  the  reader  a 
rapid  view  of  the  character  and  elevation  of 
the  monks,  and  of  the  general  influence  these 
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societies  had  on  themannemaiidcimtoim-of  the 
neoDle  that  sarrounded  themi* 


SECTION  vr. 

General  View  of  the  Nature^  CharaeUr,  and 
Decline  of  Monastic  Institutional, 

EVERY  religious  prcSemtmi :  aer  well  m  ihe 
peculiar  opinions -and  speculMionS'^bf  eninent 
nea  on  subjects  of  morality^  and  rel^OD,* :  inl* 
prkitst  a 'Certain  cbavatteristic  -  and*  pecnliarljr 
distinctive  mark  on  its  votaries  atod  i  firflowers. 
The  private  and  piablic  conduct,  morals^  and 
institutions,  of  Catholics,  are  strongly  affect- 
ed by>  the  principles  of  the  relfgion  they  pro* 
fesft;  Men  of  experience  and  observation,  .who 
have*  resided  in  Catholic  countries;  Will*  easily 
recognise  some  of  the  following  peculiarities,  as 
forming  the  most  prominent  features  in'the«C0Bi« 
position  of  that  extensive  body. 

What  principallycharacterizes  Catholic  coun- 
tsies,  is  the  superior  magnificence  of  their 
temples,  the  awful  dignity  of  divine  service^ 
the  splendour  of  the  sacred  utensils,  and^  the 
augvst  ceremonies  whereby  the  most  solemn 
aet  of  christian  worship^  by  the  modem  Romans 
and  Italians  termed  culto^  is  celebrated.    These 
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peoplie  bfiye  inherited  from  the  ancient  Ro<» 
mnans,  their  illustrtous  iHregenitors,  this  lau- 
dable magnificence^  in  every  thing  that  re* 
£;affds  divine  service^    SaUnat  asierts  their  an- 
cestors  to   have  been   renarkable   for   their 
dk>BaticHUt  magnificence^  and  splmdoqr^  in  the 
^worship  >of  the  Deity :  in  ^upi^ciis  Dearum  mag" 
-nifiri.    ISbe  smne  commendahle  practice  hu 
lieen  propagated  firom  the  Roman  metropolis  to 
«fae  rsifefOf  the  Cbrbtimi'  and  Ca^olio  world; 
and.  tfLthb  same  prioK^iple  we  may  araribe  the 
SceatfOMpuragement  held  oiwt  in  tb|a|;  Chnrch 
«o-.tlM^  fine  <artii  parttciilarly^  arehitectufet  siK^nl^ 
"Ciiffis^  pasatiagi  aodimmsic;  aaalsoithoicidtiYfitiiMBi 
oC^  the  ancienneft.  and  i  learned  languages,  espMii 
aUj-'theiBattt^  the  u^  and  knowledge  oiwhioh 
u  <  of yabeoluta  necessity;  ta^th^i  nnnisters,  of,  that 
xcligioQ,  both  beoau^e  the  public  liturgy  is  per- 
fimiied  in  that  langujage,  apd  b^ofiuse  it  is  the 
mnost  general  vehicle,  of  aiUlj>  theological  infbrmar 
^on.    Numerous,  and  i  respectable  Doctors,^  in 
aiU  ages  have,  ia:  that  flaiguage  displayed  their 
aalents  and  erudition,.  in> the  delence.and  service 
of  the,  church,,  in  expounding  her  doctrines, 
^nd  asserting  her  authority^    The.  introduction 
of  monastitc    institutions   and    establishments, 
^le voted  to  the  service  of  Qod^  aud  for  tbe<puip<* 
poses  of  humanity  and  public,  utility  in  the  va« 
nous  charitable  offices  of  religious  and  literary 
instruction,  both  at  home  and  in  barhai:pus  and 
infidel  countries,  is  also  peculiar  to  the  Catholic 
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C^f'i ch,     A  great  proportion  of  the  monks  de- 
n^rnh''   their  attention  to  the  relief  and  sup- 
port of  the  infirm   and  indigent,  in  hospitids 
and  charitable  houses,  solely  erected  by  their 
pioti^  zeal  and  benevolent  exertions.'     These 
people,  the  more  effectually  to  accomplish  their 
engagements,  and  perpetuate  and  secure  to  suc- 
ceeding generations  such  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral advantages,  bind  themselves  down  by  solenih 
TOWS  of  celibacy,  obedience  to  theit*  regular  su- 
periors, and  abjuration  of  all  private  or  separate 
property :  hence  their  irrevocable  and  perpetual 
obligation  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  station, 
and  religious  vocation.     Much  good  has  been 
effected  by  the  persevering  endeavours  of  those 
exemplary  and  laborious  men.     After  the  con- 
vulsion of  the  civilized  world,  occasioned  by  the 
universal  dominion  of  the  Roman  emperors,  the 
consequent  abuse  of  despotism   and  arbitrary 
power,  the  monks  rendered  the  most  essential 
services  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  religion,  and 
science,  by  forming  themselves  into  societies  or 
associations,  which  enabled  them,  by  mutually 
administering  to  each  other's  wants,  and  leading 
a  single  life,  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  community,   to  keep   alive   the  seeds   of 
learning  and  religion  -,  whilst  the  generality  of 
mankind,  in  consequence  of  the  lawless  and  un- 
settled state  of  the  world,  were  immersed  in  ig- 
norance^ barbarity,  vice,  and  their  concomitant 
evils. 
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These  men^  separated  from  the  people^  and 
therefore  not  so  much  exposed  to  the  general  con- 
^^ioD,  chiefly  occupied  their  time  in  discharge 
MMkg  the  religious  duties  peculiar  to  the  monastic 
profession,  and  in  cultivating  the  ground ;  that 
^bey  might  be  in  a  condition  not  only  to  main* 
t:stin  themselves,  but  also  to  perform  the  rights  of 
liospitality,  and  other  acts  of  beneficence,  calcu- 
I^ted  to  relieve  the  distresses  and  calamities  inci- 
dent  to  those  unhappy  times.     Some  portion  of 
i.4  however  was  dedicated  to  study,  and  copying 
'fche    best  originals,  both    sacred  and  profane, 
^which,  without  their  exertions,  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  literary  world.    They,  moreover,  a£> 
afforded  an  asylum  to  secular  men,  disposed  to  pur* 
^  ue  the  career  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  youth, 
^%vhom  they  instructed  in  learning,  religion,  and 
^uorals,  within  the  precincts  of  the  cloister.     Is 
i  t  matter  of  wonder,  then,  that  a  body  of  men,  so 
eminently  useful,  so  attentive  to  cultivate  and 
X>reserve  the  scienceg,  to  promote  the  arts  by 
t.he  erection  of  superb  and  magnificent  build* 
ings,  and  to  convert,  by  their  labour  and  per- 
severance, immense  tracts  of  waste  and  desert 
l^uid  into  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  districts, 
should,  in  a   short    time,    acquire  uncommon 
influence;    and    that   at   a  season   when   the 
'Virtues  of  economy,  application,  and  industry, 
^were  little  known  ?  Certainly  not ;  and  accord- 
ingly, their  prosperity  and  success  were  prodi* 
piously   rapid.      This  naturally    resulted  from 
i         these  exertions,  aided  by   the  munificence  of 
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princeiy  and  the  liberal  piety  of  wealthy  indhi- 
doalB^  who  made  Ofer  to  these  institutions  con* 
siderable  possessions^  sometimes  for  the  support 
of  the  monks  themselves,  to  enable  them  to 
discharge  certain  religious  functions,  but  more 
generally  for  the  instruction  and  edification  oi 
mankind,  and  for  the  benefit  and  assistance  of 
the  jpoor.  In  all  these  cases,  the  property  was 
to  be  rigidly  and  scrupulously  applied,  according 
to  the  will  and  intention  of  the  donors,  who  rea- 
sonably presumed  that  a  society  formed  by  its 
constitution  and  profession  to  survive  the  shock 
of  ages,  was  better  entitled  to  this  trust  than  in- 
dividual executors,  who  could  not  ensure,  after 
death,  the  fulfilment  of  their  pious  intentions. 

At  length,  when  by  all  these  means,  the  mo- 
nastic establishments  had  accumulated  immense 
wealth,  they  were  marked  out  as  a  prey  for  the 
cupidity  and  rapacity  of  the  great ;  who  be- 
gan to  seize  on  their  estates;  sometimes  under 
the  specious  pretence  of  defending  their  rights ; 
at  other  times  by  downright  plunder.  Kings 
and  princes  remunerated  their  favourites  and 
minions  out  of  these  funds,  and  laid  their  sa- 
crilegious hands  on  possessions  destined  for 
the  support  of  the  poor — patrimomo  pauperum, 
— for  the  erection  of  christian  temples,  and  for 
the  purchase  of  books  and  sacred  utensils  for  re- 
ligious worship.  This  kind  of  extortion  seems 
to  have  been  sanctioned  and  countenanced  at 
an  early  period.    We  find  Hugh  Capet,   the 
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founder  of  the  third  race  of  the  French  dynasty, 
to  ba?e  been  styled  Hugh  TAbbe,  or  the 
.Abbotj  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  ab* 
ieyB  wad  monastic  property  occupied  by  him^ 
voder  various  titles. 

Whea  the  monks  first  settled,  and  cultivated 
m.  piece  of  waste  land,  which  they  rendered  ex- 
tremelj  productive  by  continual  labour,  they  did 
Slot  foresee  that  their  labour  and  rigid  economy 
^vouM  expose  them  to  the  brutal  cupidity  of  the 
^reat  and  powerful  $  from  whom,  in  addition  to 
tlMtrown  private  acquisitions,  they  received  daily 
accessions  to  their  original  stock.     But,  alas! 
^rom  being  objects  of  respect  and  veneration, 
as  they  had  hitherto  been,  this  accumulation  of 
'^i^ealth  contributed  to  relax  the  monastic  disci- 
pline, by  the  introduction  of  splendid  and  luxu- 
Y^ious  living,  which  lessened,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  the  respect  and  esteem  they  had  justly 
merited  by  their  former  temperance,  privations, 
self-denial,  and  devotedness  to  the  interests  of 
liumanity. 

These  monks,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  gene- 
rations, neglected  the  means  by  which  their  au- 
thority and  power  was  to  be  secured.  They 
forgot  the  toils  and  abstemiousness  of  the  first 
monks,  and  thought  themselves  equally  entitled 
t>  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  revenues,  as  if  th^y 
had  succeeded  to  them  by  inheritance  or  pur- 
chase.   This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the 
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great  abbots  atnd  monastic  prelates ;  some  flf 
whom>  iu  consequence  of  lands  called  fiefs^  pos- 
sessed by  them  as  vassals,  under  a  feudal  tenure, 
were  obliged  'to  furnish  their  lords  paramount 
with  their  contingents  of  military  men,  and  also 
command  them  in  the  field.  It  may  be  easily 
supposed  that  such  abbots^  no  longer  subject  to  the 
yoke  and  discipline  of  a  monastic  life,  had  very 
little  feeling  for  the  other  monks.  They  had  a 
sumptuous  abbatial  table,  and  magnificent  palace, 
separate  from  the  monastery,  contrary  to  the 
rule  and  institutions  of  the  primitive  founders  of 
the  cenobitical  profession.  St.  Basil  and  Bene- 
dict, like  simple  monks,  performed  the  conven- 
tual duties,  and  conformed  to  the  community. 
And,  notwithstanding  the  scandals  caused  by 
the  depravity  and  pride  of  some  regular  prelates, 
many  communities  were  remarkable  for  strictly 
maintaining  their  respective  statutes  and  rules. 
Many  individual  members,  in  the  most  ignorant 
ages,  exhibited  themselves  most  able  defenders 
of  the  Church  of  which  they  were  the  greatest 
luminaries. 

Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  review  the 
annals  of  past  times,  will  be  easily  convinced 
of  the  services  rendered  by  those  learned 
and  indefatigable  monks,  not  only  to  religion, 
but  to  the  cause  of  general  literature,  par^ 
ticularly  in  history;  notwithstanding  the  calum- 
nies and  unprincipled  aggressions  of  modem 
scholiasts,  who  would  refuse  to  that  society  not 
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^ttly  the  merit  of  learnings  but  even  the  attributes 
«f  men.    The  iirorks  of  the  venerable  Bede,  St. 
JSemardy  and  St.  Thomas,  though   written  in 
^mes  confessedly  reputed  the  most  unenlighten- 
ed  of  any  former  or  subsequent  period,    are 
^written  in  a  clear  intelligible  style,  not  devoid 
of    elegance,  solidity,  or  depth  of  judgment. 
Yet  these  are  the  men  whom  some  pretenders 
superior    refinement,   brand    with  infamy, 
id  every  opprobrious  epithet.     In  this,  as  in 
snany  other  cases,  we  have  a  most  striking  in- 
stance of  human  ingratitude:  persons  who  have 
rendered  signal  benefits   to   learning   and  the 
fine  arts,  are  accused  of  having  disgraced  them 
l>y  their  ignorance  and  gothic  taste  ;  yet,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  exertions  of  the  Roman  monks, 
St.  Augustine  and  his  companions,  this  country 
lEVonld  certainly  have  been  a  long  time  destitute 
of  the  blessings  of  science  and   true  religion. 
\ft.hose  learned  monks  introduced  into  this  island 
^lie  Christian   faith;   and   the  Latin  language 
connected  with  it,  together  with  the  prin- 
iples    of   civilization    and    moral    refinement, 
hortly     after     their     introduction,     seats     of 
ing,  reUgious  houses,    and  temples  for  di- 
vine  worship,    were  erected  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantages  of  religious   and  literary  instruction. 
If  this  had  not  happened,   there  would  have 
V>een  neither  laws  nor  any  other  salutary   in- 
stitution.    The  great  Alfred,  the  legislator,  in- 
structor  and  deliverer  of  his  country,  would, 
perhaps^  be  little  known,   bad   not  his  inter- 
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and  this  country,  enabled  him  to  contrive  and 
execute  his  plans  of  justice  and  beneficence* 
When  the  country  was  harassed  and  despoiled  by 
the  Danes,  and  other  barbarians ;  when  every 
?estige  of  learning  and  the  arts  was  almost  ex* 
terminated  in  many  parts  of  the  country  by  the 
periodical  inroads  of  these  marauders,  some  cf 
those  repositories  of  science  escaped,  and  pre- 
served the. sacred  deposit ;  yet,  in  our  days,  thera 
is  nothing  so  common  as  loud  outcries  against 
monks. — But  of  this  enough. 

We  must  consider  that  all  human  establish- 
ments are  liable  to  degenerate  and  swerve  frooo 
their  original  institutions.  The  monks  were  not 
exempted  from  this  common  fate  of  other  bodies. 
Of  this  they  were  very  well  aware,  and  tried 
often  to  introduce  salutary  reforms.  The  Cis- 
tercians, in  particular,  were  a  reformed  society 
of  the  Benedictine  order.  In  later  times, 
both  monks,  prelates,  and  secular  priests,  in 
consequence  of  the  general  relaxation,  indo- 
lence, and  indifference  caused  by  opulence, 
neglected  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties. 

A  new  order  of  monks  sprung  up,  not  known 
before,  under  the  name  of  Mendicant  Friars ; 
some  of  whom,  from  a  consciousness  of  the  bad 
effects  of  too  much  wealth,  professed  the  strict- 
est poverty,  not  admitting  property  even  in  com- 
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solely  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  iaith- 
M.  These  evangdical  nien»  chiefly  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis^  contributed  very  much,  at  that 
season  of  universal  neglect  and  inobservance, 
to  raise  the  spirit  of  religion.     Hence  Machi- 
avelli,   treating  on  the  necessity  in .  a  state  of 
bringing  things  back  to  their  first  principles,  in 
order  to  cause  it  to  prosper,  adduces  the  ex- 
ample of  the  advantages  that  accrued  to  the 
Church  from  the  austerity  and  disinterestedness 
of  the  Mendicant  orders,  which  counterbalanced 
the  luxury  and  pride  of  potent  bishops,  and  other 
rich  ecclesiastics.  Much  the  same  idea  has  been 
expressed  by  an  ancient  Roman  writer,  on  a  si- 
milar occasion,  where  he  says,  ^'  omne  imperii 
ttm  facile  retinetur  lis  artibus  quibus  initio  par-^ 
turn  esty   Every  sovereignty  is  easily  maintain- 
ed by  those  means  whereby  it  has  been  origi- 
nally acquired.      The  spiritual  dominion  had 
been  gained  principally  by  the  exemplary  lives 
of  its  .first  teachers  and  professors ;   which,  if 
their  successors  mean  to  retain  entire,  they  must 
certainly  practise  the  same  'methods,  notwith- 
standing the  superior  austerity,  stricter   disci- 
pline, and  poverty,  of  the  new  Mendicant  order. 
We  must  not  pretend  to  ascribe  to  those  men  a 
perfect  renovation  of  the  Hierarchy,  or  general 
state  of  Christendom.     They  have  been  useful, 
it  is  true,  in  their  activity  and  zeal  in  teaching, 
€xhorting,  and  administering  the  sacraments;  in 
Miisting  the  parochial  clergy,  and  even  di 
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Dating  the  gospd  in  Mahometan  and  infidel 
countries ;  a  practice  that  had  been  intermitted 
for  some  time,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
relaxation  that  had  taken  place  among  the  re- 
gular and  secular  clergy.  But.  notwithstanding 
all  those  laudable  and  meritorious  functions,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  thosQ^men 
could  preserve  themselves  from  the  contagion  of 
the  times,  and  the  influence  of  human  passions. 
They  sprung  up  in  an  age  that  still  laboured  un- 
der many  mental  and  political  disadvantages. 
The  literary  world,  however,  seemed  to  bid  fair 
for  soon  emerging  from  that  state  of  ignorance 
to  which  it  had  so  long  been  subject  3  though, 
unfortunately,  the  sciences  generally  cultivated 
at  that  time  in  the  schools,  or  universities,  as 
seats  of  general  learning  began  to  be  then 
called,  were  not  much  calculated  to  disperse 
the  thick  mist  of  prejudice,  or  improve  the  un- 
derstanding. The  attention  of  those  who  had 
been  appointed  to  teach  the  sciences  in  the 
new  schools,  was  for  the  most  part  unhappily 
directed  to  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  logic, 
ethics,  and  other  branches  of  a  false  philoso- 
phy. These  works  had  been  communicated 
through  a  Latin  medium,  or  translation  from 
the  Arabic,  when  even  the  original,  though 
well  understood,  could  not  be  an  object  of 
such  important  disquisition.  For  the  Greeks, 
with  all  their  taste,  brilliancy  of  imagina- 
tion, and  acumen,  were  never  admired  for 
their  philosophic  precision,  depth  of  thought^ 
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MlUillt  of  Mgmtamt    M^m^nd  ;irore  yet 
h€illjr%norant  idihiomjvi0ir€g9ldpkilo$apb^ 
hich  Bacon  laid  down,  and  to  the  observance 
^if  whichy  the  vast  saperiorit/  of  modern  learn- 
ing over  that  of  the  ancients^  is  anqoestionably 
owing.    Bad  as  it  wa8>  however^  the  new  Men* 
dlicaat  orders  were  the  foremost  in  cultivating 
fthis  species  of  learning.     Investigations  of  so 
jpuMMliog  and  qoibbling  a  nature  diverted  their  at* 
.amotion  from  the  pursuit  of  more  serious  and  pro- 
fitable objects,  such  as  the  study  of  the  Scriptures^ 
^ftlie  Tatherst  Church  History,  Canons  and  Conn- 
«sil8.    The  method   of  teaching  theology  was 
4Baltered.  The  most  obvious  propositions  were  re* 
^divced  to  the  syllogistic  form,  with  a  numbw  of 
— mpposed  arguments  for  and  against  them»where« 
they  proceeded  to  fabricate  different  systems 
doctrines,  both  in  philosophy  and  divinity. 
ence  sprung  the  champions  of  the  schools,  the 
romoters  of   scholastic  studies,  to  the  great 
etriment  of  the  advancement  of  true  science 
nd  harmony  among  the   polemical  litigants, 
"^vho  sometimes  overheated  themselves  in  the  de- 
C«ice  of  their  respective  systems ;  witness  the 
v^iolent  altercations  and  long  agitated  debates  be* 
%  ween  the  Scotists  and  Thomists.  Yet  those  scho^ 
lastic  disputes  did  not  often  proceed  to  acts  of  vio- 
lenceor  open  hostility.  They  did  not  even  violate 
the  universally  acknowledged  doctrines  of  the 
Church.     They  were  both  equally  clamorous 
iU'  contending   for  the  rights    or   pretensions 
of  the  Court  of  Rome,  against  the'  rights  of 
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princes,  bishops,  and  other  rulers.  They  also 
tried  to  bring  into  repute  and  popularity  all  those 
privileges  granted  to  them  by  the  same  court 
Hence  their  constant  practice  of  extolling  indul- 
gences, and  every  thing  that  would  contribute 
to  extend  the  influence-  and  temporal  power 
of  their  spiritual  lord  and  protector,  by  whom 
they  were  particularly  favoured,  in  consequence 
of  the  nature  of  their  institution,  and  professed 
attachment  and  devotion  to  the  Holy  See. 
Hence,  too,  on  account  of  their  known  fidelity, 
address,  and  talents,  they  were  often  commis- 
sioned to  transact  business  of  high  civil  and 
spiritual  importance,  in  the  courts  of  secular 
princes;  and  they  were  soon  promoted  to  pre^ 
lacies  and  the  first  dignities  of  the  Chur^. 
Sixtus  Quintus,  who  had  been  a  Mendicant 
himself,  of  the  Franciscan  order,  ordained  there 
should  be  constantly  in  the  Sacred  College,  a 
Cardinal  from  each  of  the  four  Mendicant  orders; 
but  this  ordinance  has  not  been  kept  up. 

Most  of  the  religious  orders  had  a  house  or  con- 
vent in  Rome,  where  their  principal  or  procura- 
tor-general resided ;  so  that  they  had  always  a  free 
bommunication  with  that  Court;  which  enabled 
them  to  profit  by  the  dispensations  and  privi- 
leges obtained  there,  by  communicating  them 
to  their  constituents  in  the  different  provinces^ 
This  close  connexion  with  the  Roman  Court  ren- 
dered them  obnoxious  to  the  bishops  and  secular 
clergy,  particularly  in  France,  wherethe 
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dcvgy  wwe  extremelj  yigilant  to  prevent  the 
slightest  approaches  of  papal  encroachment  on 
theirci?!!  or  spiritual  rigiits.   Hence  the  frequent 
disputes  of  the  Sorbonne,  aided  by  the  Parlia- 
ments ;  for  in  those  assemblies,  also,  were  persons 
i^ell  versed  in  the  canon  and  civil  laws,  with 
'the   Popes,   and  the   establishment   of  the  in- 
<|Qisition,  for  which  the  friai^  demonstrated  too 
josnch  zeal.     Their  active  interference  in  caus- 
ing the  laws  of  that  iniquitous  tribunal  to  be 
put  in  execution,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  deser- 
vedly exposed  the  Mendicsmts  to   public  de- 
-ft^sstation.     It  never  was  a  tenet   of  the  Ca- 
"tiliolic  Church,  to  establish  her  doctrines  by  fire 
nd  sword,  nor  by  any  other  kind  of  violence; 
iiough  som^  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  instigated 
the  selfish  passions  of  avarice  and  resentment^ 
encouraged  and  permitted  this  dreadful  engine  of 
I>olitica\  and  religious  tyranny.   It  was  also  coun- 
t;^nanced  and  supported  by  some  princes ;  who, 
ft'om  their  shallow  conceptions  of  the  science  of 
government,  and  their  natural  imbecility,  had 
^^course  to  this  miserable  expedient.     But   it 
^^ust  not  be   supposed  that   Catholic   princes 
exclusively  exercised  this  horrid  and  barbarous 
practice.     It   is  but  too  well  known  that  Pro- 
testant kings  have  made  use  of  spies  and  inform- 
ers to  detect  those    whose    religious    opinions 
might  have  been  obnoxious  to  the  court  or  reign- 
ing religion ;  hence  the  massacre  of  many  Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastics.     Whether  they  had   their 
purpose  effected  by  the  instrumentality  of  a 
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tribunal  termed  Inquisition^  or  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, does  not  surely  increase  or  diminish  the 
atrocity  of  such  proceedings.  I  repeat  it :  the 
forwardness  displayed  by  the  friars  in  this  diabo- 
lical business  brought  great  odium  on  them  in 
those  countries  which  were  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  papal  Court.  It  was  totally  rejected 
in  most  of  the  Catholic  States;  and  repro«. 
bated  by  all  sound  and  respectable  theologians, 
who  knew  that  a  doctrine  not  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  Christ,  but  disavowed  by  him  and 
condemned  by  the  fathers,  could  never,  by  the 
mere  authority  o£  any  human  power,  become  an 
article  of  faith  or  rule  of  conduct.  For  it  has 
always  been  the  invariable  doctrine  of  the  Ch  urch, 
that  no  rule  or  opinion  could  bind  the  faithful, 
which  had  not  been  previously  recommended 
by  the  following  test,  so  aptly  expressed  by 
Vincent  of  Lerins :  quod  tibique  quod  semper  quod 
ab  omnibus  creditum  est.  To  give  any  doctrine 
practical  authority,  the  belief  of  it  must  have 
been  constant  and  universal  in  regard  to  time, 
place,  and  persons;  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  Inquisition,  for  it  wants  all  these  conditions. 
It  has  not  been  a  prevalent  doctrine  every  where 
always,  and  embraced  by  the  generality  of  the 
faithful.     But  more  of  this  elsewhere. 

Another  cause  that  contributed  very  much 
to  the  depression  of  the  Mendicant  orders  was 
their  inattention  to  polite  learning.  They  neg- 
lected to  cultivate  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
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in  those  branches,  from  which  alone  they  could 
liope  to  derive  real  benefit   and  instruction. 
'Viewed  as  metaphysical  inquirers,  the  produc-^ 
1;ions  of  these  nations  are  of  little  importance; 
t>iit,  regarded  as  orators,  historians,  and  poets, 
they  exhibit  the  finest  models  of  taste  and  ge^ 
wmius  which  the  mind  of  man  has  hitherto  been 
ble  to  draw.     Disregard  to  the  study  of  classi- 
al  learning  was  certainly  a  most  unaccountable 
K>lunder,  at  a  period  when  many  individuals  among 
&  Kie  most  distinguished  of  the  laity  for  birth  and 
^^aracter,  as  also  many  of  the  secular  clergy, 
to  apply  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
it  with   considerable  success;   particularly 
Italy,   where  the  mendicants  were  numer- 
als, and   had    even   gained  consequence   he- 
re that   period.     But  they   would  not  open 
eir  eyes  to  the  light  that  began  to  diffuse 
on  every  side.     It  was  in  vain  that  the 
I^'fcalian   wits  and   literati  sought  by  exposing 
^V^eir  ignorance  to  turn  their  attention  to  solid 
^*i:id  useful  studies:    they  should  at  least  bare 
^^nefited  by  the  warning,  whether  it  came  from 
*Viends   or  enemies;    but  they  still   continued 
^o  follow  the  steps  of  their  scholastic   guides, 
^^th  a  scrupulous  attention  not  to  innovate  or  im- 
prove, blindly  attached  to  the  opinions  delivered 
^y  preceding  teachers,  whom  they  had  desig- 
nated under  the  high-sounding  titles  of  Doctor 
^rrrfragabilisy  Doctor  SubtiUis,  Doctor  Angelicus^ 
Ihctor  Scraphicus,  &c.     They  thought  it  suf- 
ficientif  they  could  illustrate,  preserve,  and  ex- 
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pound,  the  doctrines  and  philosophy  of  those  great 
natnes ;  though  they  had  long  lost  their  influenoe 
among  the  learned,  and  were  only  known  on  the 
shelves  of  the  convent  libraries.  This  delusion  con* 
tinued,  not  only  until  the  revival  of  learning  in 
Italy  and  France,  but  even  to  our  own  times,  u 
any  one  may  have  seen  who  has  travelled  into 
Catholic  countries,  or  read  their  publications. 
This  inferiority  in  point  of  classical  and  elegant 
literature  became  an  object  of  triumph  to  such 
of  the  first  reformers  as  prided  themselves  oa 
their  erudition ;  especially  the  German  scholars^ 
on  whom  the  light,  reflected  from  beyond  tbt 
Alps,  began  to  have  some  influence,  to  stimu- 
late their  torpid  dispositions  to  a  little  mental 
Clergy-.  Some  few  of  them  began  to  rdish 
and  peruse  the  works  of  the  Italian  scholars,  and 
were  not  a  little  pleased  at  the  sarcasms  on  the 
monks,  which  they  alleged  as  sufiicient  author- 
ity to  exterminate  all  monastic  institutions; 
though  their  masters  never  attempted  to  advance 
any  such  opinions.  Those  German  scholarsj 
manifested  their  pedantic  affectation,  by  me* 
tamorphosing  their  barbarous  Teutonic  names 
into  Remap,  by  making  them  terminate  in 
us,  as  Buckius,  Brosiz^;  and  by  assuming 
Latin  names,  that  expressed  the  siguifica* 
tion  of  their  national  German.  Yet  with  all 
this  affectation  of  elegant  scholarship,  their 
Latin  composition  was  wretched  and  despi* 
cable.  None  of  them  could  be  compared  t# 
Sadoletti,  Bembo,  Strada,  Vida^  or  the  other 
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Italian  sohdars,  who  did  not  think  themselves 
justified  to  impugn  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
because  the  priests  did  not  write  classical 
Latin.  Their  countryman  Erasmus  was  almost 
the  only  man  among  them  that  distinguished 
himself  for  purity  of  style  or  real  learning ;  and 
though  he  reprobates  the  ignorance  of  the  men- 
dicantSy  and  their  professed  and  decided  aver- 
sion to  literary  improvement^  and  the  patrons 
of  it^  yet  he  did  not  take  such  a  decided  part 
against  the  Latins  as  to^'cause  him  to  be  ranked 
among  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  another  cause 
that  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  bring 
those  orders  into  disrepute ;  I  mean  their  num- 
bers,  and  condescension  in  admitting  can- 
didates to  the  religious  profession^  without 
a^y  choice,  or  much  regard  to  their  proficiency 
in  learning,  moral  character,  or  standing  in 
society.  This  was  especially  in  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  where  an  absurd  opinion  bad  been 
cherished  and  entertained,  that  the  more  nu- 
merous the  firiars  were,  the  more  abundantly  they 
should  be  supported.  In  consequence  of  this 
notion,  that  order  became  extremely  numerous ; 
and  the  receptacle  of  many  persons  ill  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  cause  of  learning  or  reli- 
gi6n*  The  other  orders  were  also  become  very 
numerous;  as  they  were  also  anxious  to  in- 
crease their  numbers,  fw  which  they  had  suffi- 
cient means  ;  for  they  both  possessed  property 
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and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  begging  in  com- 
mon with  the  Franciscans.  It  is  not  then  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  a  society  which  had  been 
so  widely  dispersed  in  town  and  country,  and 
been  so  little  reserved  in  its  intercourse  with 
seculars,  did  not  meet  with  that  degree  of  vene- 
ration they  would  be  entitled  to,  if  they  had 
been  less  numerous,  more  retired,  better  chosen, 
and  consequently  more  learned  and  respect- 
able. By  this  indiscriminate  reception  of  every 
body,  they  became  a. burden  and  a  nuisance  to 
the  Church,  and  the  great  dishonour  of  the  hie- 
rarchy, which  gave  rise  to  many  complaints 
and  subsequent  restrictions.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  inconveniences,  the  natural  result  of  neg- 
lect in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  superiors,  to  regulate 
their  numbers  and  determine  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  becoming  members  of  religious  com- 
munities, and  forcing  them  to  the  observance 
of  statutes,  it  is  unfair  to  blame  the  institu- 
tion itself,  as  it  might  be  made  subservient 
to  good  purposes,  provided  those  intrusted  with 
the. highand  important  charge  of  directing  the 
energies  and  powers  of  the  different  orders  to 
the  improvement  of  general  society,  were  vigi- 
lant in  their  posts,  and  caused  them  to  fulfil  their 
respective  engagements  and  professions. 

As  the  mendicant  orders  owe  their  establish- 
ment to  the  neglect  and  indolence  of  the  secu- 
lar clergy,  and  ancient  monastic  establishments, 
&o  another  order,  partaking  of  the  privileges 
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ind  advantages  of  the  other  three,  sprang  up 
from  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  These  are  the 
regular  clergy,  or  priests :  Clerici  regulares — 
:hicnct  Regolari.  This  society  divided  into 
various  congregations  under  different  founders, 
engagements,  and  institutions.  Some  we're 
)ound  down  by  solemii  monastic  vows,  others 
>y  simple  promises ;  but  all  of  them  partook  of 
;he  benefit  of  monks,  because  they  could  possess 
property  as  a  regular  body  corporate ;  and  they 
mjoyed  the  privileges  of  mendicants,  because 
iiey  might  have  recourse  to  begging.  They 
ikewise  were  at  liberty  to  use  the  immunities 
>f  secular  priests,  inasmuch  as  they  were  ex- 
empted from  reciting  or  singing  the  service  in 
shoir.  They  also  dressed  much  in  the  manner  of 
secular  priests.  Those  who  made  solemn  vows 
were  the  Theatines,*  Barnabites^f  Jesuits,  So- 
naschi,  Scolopians,  or  teaphers  of  pious  schools, 
md  a  few  more.  Those  who  made  only  simple 
^ows  were  of  the  following  congregations: — 
Philip  de  Neri,  of  the  oratory,  a  society  that 
das  produced  many  eminently  learned  men; 
V^incent,  of  the  missions;  St.  Lazarus,  of  the 
foreign  missions ;  and  St.  Sulpicius,  for  the  edu-  . 
nation  of  young  ecclesiastics.     Most  of  these 


*  This  regular  order  was  founded  by  St.  Cajetan,  of  Tbiene ; 
md  CarafTa^  bishop  of  Theate,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV.^  hav- 
og  been  their  fir<it  superior,  they  took  their  name  from  thence. 

t  So  caUed  from  the  Church  of  Milan,  which  they  were 
lermitted  to  use,  and  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Barnabas, 
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different  congregations  or  associations  spmng 
up  to  counteract  the  various  divisions  that  en- 
sued after  the  period  of  the  Reformation;  and 
these  new  ecclesiastical  militia  have  proved 
themselves  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  service 
of  the  Church,  by  their  zeal  and  exemplary 
conduct,  the  dignity  of  their  general  deportment, 
and  their  personal  respectability  and  learning. 

In  this  place  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
present  to  the  reader  a  short  sketch  of  the  rise, 
decay,  reformation,  innate  resources,  and  eco* 
nomy  of  the  different  religious  and  monastic 
establishments,  which  have  acted  so  distid- 
guished  a  part  in  the  annals  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  not  pretended  to  prove  that  these 
societies,  at  least  many  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  them,  were  actuated  on  every  occasion 
by  the  principles  of  their  original  institutions  ^ 
because,  notwithstanding  the  eminent  purity  and 
even  sanctity  of  the  religious  profession,  they 
were  not,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  exempt 
from  the  imperfections  incident  to  human  nature; 
and  they  were  also  liable  to  be  infected  by  the 
failings  and  prejudices  of  their  contemporaries. 
Wealth  and  honours  must  also  have  had  great 
influence  on  their  conduct,  no  less  than  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  day  respecting  poli- 
tics, philosophy,  and  even  theology;  which  lat- 
ter has  afforded  a  wide  field  for  controversy  at  all 
times,  especially  in  a  Church  that  allows  such 
extensive   scope  for  debate  on  many  subjects 


she  has  tO(B»^  thought  proper  to  define  w  ar- 
ticles ri^f  faith.  On  all  th6i3e  occasions^  it  was 
mitncal-th^  tbe-monks,  like  all  other  men,  should 
be  biassed  by  the '  same  common  propensities. 
Who  could  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  they 
would  not  ?  Yet  their  superiors  have  been 
sometimes  vigilant  to  remove  abuses,  and  re- 
form  and  alter  the  statutes,  when  they  saw  de- 
generacy and  corruption  prevail,  as  happened 
so  .often  among  the  Benedictines.  Hence  to  this 
very  day  so  many  different  and  independent 
congregations  of  that  illustrious  order.  We  have 
iJso  remarked  that  the  mendicant  orders  them- 
^Ivesy  that  sprung  up  a  long  time  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ancient  monkish  institutions, 
were  no  more,  properly  speaking,  than  a  reformed 
.branch  of  the  latter  Though  they  did  not 
spring  immediately  from  them,  they  followed 
the  most  essential  points  of  the  regular  profes- 
sion. 

.  We  have  pointed  out  the  many  disadvantages 
the. mendicants  had  to  encounter,  from  the  poli- 
tical and  literary  condition  of  the  age,  from  their 
neglect  of  polite  literature,  and  from  their  over- 
grown numbers,  which  of  itself  would  have  been 
sufiicient  to  expose  them  to  the  contempt  of  the 
people.  These,  however,  were  only  adventitious 
inconveniences.  The  spirit  and  intention  of 
the  regular  institutions  were  good  and  laudable. 
The  individuals  that  composed  them,  originally 
at  least,  had  been  induced  to  lead  a  monastic 
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life  from  the  purest  and  most  disinterested  me^ 
tives — the  good  of  mankind  and  the  glory  of 
God.  As  then  those  great  bodies  were  profess-* 
edly  devoted  to  the  service  of  God  and  the 
benefit  of  the  hnman  race,  the  guardians  of  the 
public  weal,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  ought 
to  have  corrected  the  abuses  prevailing  in  them, 
and  have  established  rules  for  their  prevention 
m  future.  There  have  always  been  enlightened 
men,  conversant  iu  the  canon  and  Roman  law, 
and  well  acqfuaintedwttfa  the  exigencies  of  society, 
who,  if  they  had  united  with  the  prelates  to  ef- 
fect a  reformation  in  the  convents,  would,  unques^ 
tionably  have  rendered  the  monks,  instead  of  a 
burden  and  a  nuisance  to  society,  an  honour  and 
an  ornament  to  the  Church  and  their  country. 
Had  princes  and  rulers,  in  conjunction  with  the 
priesthood,  feaHy  attempted  this  task,  nobody 
would  certainly  have  accused  them  of  usurping 
a  power  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  They 
would,  on  the  contrary,  have  been,  praised  for 
their  exertions;  but,  unfortunately  for  the 
Church  and  humanity,  abuses  were  suffered  to 
accumulate  without  the  interference  of  due  au- 
thority. At  last,  when  the  civil  powers  did  in* 
terfere,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  their 
property,  rather  than  of  directing  their  efforts  to 
the  service  of  the  community.  Their  object 
was  destruction,  not  reformation.  But,  though 
those  who  possessed  power,  and  were,  on  that 
account,  the  persons  best  fitted  to  effect  reform- 
ation in  the  monasteries,  neglected  the  duty  at- 
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tached   to    their  station,    the    abases   which 
reigned  in  the  conventual  system,  did  not  escape 
the  attention  of  many  zealous  and  enlightened 
^^hnrchmen.     The  prodigious  accumulation  of 
^■nonks  which  took  place  in  later  ages,  has  fre- 
^^qoently  been  a  subject  of  deep  and  serious  re* 
^^ret.  St.  Bernard,  a  monk,  a  reformer  of  monks^ 
d  the  founder  of  several  monasteries,  often 
pressed  his  sorrow  and  disapprobation  of  their 
normous  increase,  and  loudly  censured  the  im* 
rudence  and  danger  of  imposing  religious  obli* 
ns  on  persons  who  were  never  intended  to 
brm.them.     He  says,  what  is  true : — *'  rara 
in  terris  pudicitia :"  chastity  is  very  uncom- 
on  among  men  3  and  the  same  may  be  said 
most  of  the  virtues  necessary  to  support  the 
sterities  and   privations  of  a  monastic  life^ 
these  qualities,  then,  be  so  rare,  why  pre* 
nd  to    impose    them    on   such  multitudes? 
t  never  was  intended  by  the  Deity  that  men 
hose  talents  and  propensities  were  clearly  suit- 
to  the  common  duties  of  the  world,  should 
"^vithdraw  themselves  from  general  society,  solely 
T  his  spiritual  service.  But,  though  St.  Bernard 
isapproved  of  the  great  increase  of  monks,  and 
Exclaimed   with  the  prophet  Isaiah,   '*  Multi- 
^licasti  gentem  sed  non  magnificasti  letitiam," 
lie  never  thought  of  totally  suppressing  mo- 
xiastic  institutions.      He  knew   how  beneficial 
they  might  prove  to  the  community,  if  pro- 
perly controled  and  directed.     He  was  aware 
that  much  good  might  be  derived  to  the  State 
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from  the  labMrs  6f  a  body  of  iti«ti  who  1^  n6 
secular  attachments,  but  were  solely  devoted  td 
the  service  of  God  and  their  fellow  creatures. 
This  is  not  a  solitary  or  strange  opinion.  Many 
eminent  and  learned  men  have  been  of  the  same 
sentiment.  Lord  Bagon  says,  that  more  good 
is  to  be  expected  from  single  men  th^n  others  i 
and  instances  the  monuments  of  beneficence 
left  by  persons  of  that  description  in  this  coun- 
try, most  of  whom  were  of  the  monastic  ordefj 
or  at  least  tied  down  t6  celibacy.  The  same 
great  man  ali^o  allows  that  body  of  men,  jwir- 
ticularly  the  Jesuits,  uncommon  abilitie^in  coth 
ducting  the  studies  bf  youth  in  college?  and 
public  schools.  It  is  a  great  pity  then,  fhal 
governors  and  rulefs  have  not  tried  to  direel 
such  engines  to  laudable  purposes;  but  the 
world  is  so  full  of  inconsistencies  thAt  we  ar< 
no  longer  surprised  at  any  thing.  Means  migM 
surely  be  devised  to  diminish  their  number,  and 
yet  secure  their  usefulness  to  the  state;  but  this 
is  a  matter  on  which  it  hardly  becomei^  a  Pro- 
testant writer  to  dictate ;  though  the  same  liberal 
spirit  which  influenced  the  zeal  of  the  late  Bishop 
of  Elphln  to  make  good  Catholics  of  those  whoilj 
he  found  it  impossible  to  convert  to  Protestantisih, 
might  be  usefully  employed  in  giving  wholesome 
advice,  even  to  an  enemy.  Acting  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, our  Catholic  neighbours  might  be  reOom- 
mended  to  admit  to  their  orders  only  men  xA 
talents,  honotir,  and  virtue,  which  under  tbeii 
present  regulations  cannot  be  the  Case.     Some- 
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thing  of  a  similar  nature  should  be  adopted  be- 
fore conferring  the  order  of  priesthood  on  those 
ivho  are  not  engaged  by  monastic  vows;* these 
also  being,  in  some  countries,  much  too  nu- 
merous, and,  consequently,  liable  to  the  same 
objections.  The  qualifications  required  of  them 
previous  to  ordination  ate,  a  patrimony,  more 
or  les^,  according  to  the  country — a  benefice, 
chaplainship,  or  some  other  church  employment; 
but  many  t)f  these  worthy  ecclesiastics,  it 
may  be  presumed,  are  not  much  better  qualified 
than  poor  Gil  Pere^. 

The  remedy  proposed,  besides  merely  reduc- 
ing the  number,  and  furnishing  the  community 
with  a  class  of  useful  men,  would  also  promote 
the  interests  of  real  religion.  In  those  countries 
that  are  most  deluged  with  friars,  the  people  are 
generally  the  most  vicious^  superstitious,  and 
Ignorant ;  as  every  person  who  has  travelled  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  or  Italy,  must  have  remarked. 
This  should  not  be  attributed  to  the  natural  de- 
pravity of  those  nations,  which  are  generally 
allowed  to  surpass  many  others  in  goodness  and 
humanity,  as  is  evident  from  the  conduct  of 
those  whose  condition  renders  them  proof 
against  the  dangers  and  evils  of  bad  example. 
In  former  times,  all  who  felt  for  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  Church,  all  who  had  any 
sense  of  order  and  propriety,  and  were  interest- 
ed in  the  amelioration  of  society,  continually 
deplored  the  disorders  originating  in  the  abuse 
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of  the  monkish  establishments ;  but  the  prospect 
of  beipg  able  to  effect  a  salutary  reform  appear- 
ed very  unpromising.  There  were  too  many- 
difficulties  to  encounter,  arising  principally  from 
the  disagreement  of  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
rulers.  The  superiors  of  the  religious  orders 
were  determined,  let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  would,  to  maintain  their  old  system  of 
government,  their  privileges  and  usages,  without 
paying  any  attention  to  the  great  alterations 
that  had  been  effected  in  the  public  opinion 
since  the  foundation  of  their  respective  orders. 

When  St.  Francis  established  his  order,  his 
plan  and  regulations  were  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  wisdom  and  prudence.^  At  that  time^ 
churchmen  of  all  descriptions,  were  enervated  by 
the  excess  of  riches,  which  necessarily  exposed 
them  to  the  vices  incident  to  high  life.  The  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  the  sports  of  the  field,  the 
allurements  of  luxury  and  sensuality,  were  all  in- 
dulged without   restraint.    The  establishment 


*  "  The  brothers  or  sisters,  that  are  to  be  received  to  this 
order,  ought  to  be  faithful  Catholiques,  not  tyed  to  matri-> 
mony,  free  from  debts,  sound  in  body,  prompt  in  minde> 
not  touched  with  any  publicke  infamie,  recociled  to  their 
neighbour ;  and  before  their  admittance  th«y  are  to  be  dili- 
gently examined  of  these  things,  by  those  that  have  power 
to  receive  them."  The  Rvle  of  Penanee  qf  the  Seraphical  Fa^ 
ther  S.  Francis.  By  Br.  Angelvs,  JFHar  Minour,  Dovay, 
1644.*' 
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ofanorder  fbanded  on  the  injunctions  of  our 
Lord  to  his  disciples,  when  he  says :  *^  provide 
neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purses, 
nor  scrip  for  your  journey,  neither  two  coats, 
nor  shoes,  nor  yet  staves:  for  the  Worionan  is 
worthy  of  his  meat,'*  was,  under  these  circum- 
stances, highly  proper.  St.  Francis  built  an  edi- 
fice extremely  well  calculated  to  be  beneficial  to 
mankind,  had  his  successors  entirely  followed 
the  essential  part  of  his  regulations.  He,  no 
doubt,  intended  his  followers  should  be  abste- 
mious and  moderate  in  all  their  appetites,  but 
he  likewise  intended  that  they  should  labour 
with  their  hands  for  their  subsistence,  and  serve 
the  public  in  spiritual  matters  almost  gratuitous-' 
ly.  Instead,  however,  of  observing  those  wise  and 
benevolent  rules,  they  attached  themselves  more 
particularly  to  the  observance  of  the  most  rigid 
poverty,  and  a  superstitious  adherence  to  the 
coarseness  and  form  of  the  habit,  particularly 
to  the  figure  of  the  Capuce,  which  became  the 
cause  of  many  divisions,  and  finally  occasioned 
the  separation  of  the  society  into  three  distinct 
and  independent  orders,  besides  other  subdivi- 
sions, with  particular  statutes. 

Had  these  good  brothers  only  considered  the 
principal  objects  of  their  institution — the  service 
of  God,  their  own  salvation,  and  the  general 
good  of  society,  they  certainly  would  have  seen 
the  absurdity  of  seizing  the  shadow  for  the  sub- 
stance.   Charity  might  easily  have  dictated  to 


theiDt  nak  to  i$^  out  among  themselves;  aq4 
justice  might  have  suggested  to  them  the  pror 
priety  of  being  as  little  burdensome  as  possible 
to  the  community,  especially  ^  their  situation 
boce  so  little  analogy  to  that  of  th.e  Apostles ; 
wbo^  in  consequence  of  their  evaiiigelioal  1^ 
bours^  were  justly  entitled  to  support;  but  the 
iiiars^  at  least  in  those  countries  where  they  ha4 
been  so  enormously  multipliedi  had  no  such 
labours  to  perform.  The  vineyard  was  alrea4y 
too  full  of  workmen^  even  to  the  detrim^t  of 
tiie  vintage.  They  shouldi  therefore,  have  en- 
deavoured to  acquire  an  honest  independences  by 
their  mental  and  manueJ  esertions,  and  not  have 
thrown  themselves  upon  the  charity  of  the  pub- 
lic. For  tbi3  very  object  they  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  priests  and  lay  brothers :  the  one 
destined  to  perform  the  duties  of  religion,  and 
to  diffuse  theological  knowledge;  whilst  the 
other  was  occupied  in  the  menial  services  of  the 
community.  By  this  happy  union  of  religion 
and  science  with  the  mechanical  arts  or  .labour, 
they  might  have  employed  their  talents  to  real 
advantage,  and  not  have  subjected  themselves 
to  any  obligation  to  others  for  their  support. 
They  might  have  been  in  a  condition  to  have 
assisted  the  poor  and  infirm,  instead  of  encroach- 
ing, as  they  have  done,  upon  their  indubitable 
rights. 

If  those  rdigious  ever  mean  to  recover  their 
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attcien*  dignity/  they  mast,  undoabtedly,  eii<- 
deMToor  to  become  useful  to  society ;  and  this  is 
to  be  effected  only  by  conforming  themselves  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  present  more 
improved  state  of  society,  without  paying  96 
much  attention  to  the   trifling  circumstances 
alrea^  mentioned.    The  more  important  con* 
siderations  of  public  and  private  utility,  the 
advancement  of   religion,   science,    and  goo4 
order,  should  prevail  before  all  otheiTs;     Indeed^ 
in  the  present  age,  such  has  been  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  thepuUic  mind,  that  the 
bbservance  of  the  old  practices:  are  pierfectly  out 
ofseatfon.     Who;,  for  example,  can  derive  any 
benefit  or  gratification  from  the  partial  nudity-^ 
tonsurage — the  uncouth  and  barbarous  appear- 
ance of  a  Spanish  Franciscan  ?    The  very  sight 
would  suffice  to  indispose  many,  not  only  against 
the  individual,  but  against  religious  orders  in  ge- 
iterei';  and,  perhaps,  indeed,  excite  antipathy 
to  the  Catholic  Church  itsdf,  as  suffering  and 
ciicoiirag:ing'  a  system  of  vandalism . 

From  these  observations  on  monachism,  it 
will  be  observed,  that  while  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  present  wretched  condition  of  the  cenobit- 
ical  system,  I  have,  nevertheless,  a  firm  convic- 
tion, that  in  countries  where  Catholicism  is  the 
prevailing  religion,  these  fraternities  of  men 
might  easily  be  converted  into  sources  of  na- 


tional  usefiilness.*  If  instead  of  making  age,  and 
pious  pretensions^  tests  for  the  religious  profes- 
sion, real  demonstrable  merit  were  required,  those 
disorders  that  now  prevail  would  soon    cease. 
No  one  should  be  admitted  who  cannot  acquire 
by  his  talents  an  honourable  independence  in 
the  worid.     It  was  an  attention  to  such  qualifi- 
cations that  rendered  the  French  clergy  so  su- 
perior to  all  others  on  the  continent,  and  enabled 
them  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  sacerdotal 
character  with  suitable  propriety.     Their  learn- 
ing, urbanity,  and  strict  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  decorum,  afforded  them  the  means  of 
rendering  themselves  both  useful  and  acceptable 
in  foreign  countries  during  their  exile  and  dis- 
persion,  whereas  their  mere  character  of  priest- 
hood or  religious  profession,  would  have  availed 
them  nothing. 

Of  the  truth  of  the  opinion  I  have  now  stated, 
America  furnishes  an  excellent  example.  A  few 
gentlemen  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Sulpicius, 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  horrors 
of  the  French  revolution,  and  save  a  little  remnant 
of  their  property,  took  refuge  in  the  United  States, 
and  established  themselves  at  Baltimore,  where. 


*  Little  ought  to  be  calculated  on  the  devastations  which 
Bonaparte  has  rapaciously  made  on  the  Peninsula,  among 
the  religious  orders  and  establishments. 
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confonnably  to  their  profession^  they  engaged 
themselves  in  comnanniGating  religious  and  lite- 
raiy  information.  In  the  beginning,  theif  la- 
bours were  confined  to  the  instruction  of  young 
men  destined  for  the  Church  3  but  the  candidates 
for  priesthood  being  few  in  that  country,  they  af- 
terwards admitted  respectable  persons  of  every 
description  to  the  participation  of  the  advantages 
afforded  by  their  institution.  Such  as  profess  tl)e 
Catholic  communion  are  regularly  instructed 
in  the  doctrines  and  practices  peculiar  to  their 
Church ;  whilst  the  Protestants  are  merely  oblig- 
€fd  to  attend  the  places  of  worship  to  which  they 
respectively  belong.  By  this  impartial  and  equit- 
able line  of  conduct,  proper  discipline,  and  a 
strict  attention  to  their  professional  duties,  they 
have  founded  one  of  the  most  respectable  literary 
establishments  of  the  present  day.  Their  course 
of  education  is  not  limited  to  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  philosophy,  and 
different  branches  of  the  mathematics ;  it  com- 
prehends also  the  liberal  and  ornamental  arts ; 
such  as  drawing,  music,  botany,  natural  history,  a 
and  the  living  languages.  Besides  these  advan- 
tages, that  may  be  considered  as  purely  local  and 
academical,  the  benefits  of  this  college  are  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  country.  The  inhabitants 
of  Baltimore  and  its  vicinity  are  particularly 
benefited  by  the  residence  of  these  worthy  eccle- 
siastics ;  for  notwithstanding  their  principal  oc- 
cupation consists  in  the  discharge  of  their  pro- 
fessional duties,  they  do  not  neglect  the  culti- 
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Ttttion  of  those  arts  which  arelmbservieiit^lo  tbs 
coliiforts  of  life.  They  have  a  large  portion  ^i|f 
land  sufficient  to  furnish  tbeir  numerous  com- 
munity with  abundance  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
of  every  kind 3  and  they  ha^e  naturalised  many 
e3cotics;  indeed,  a  great  number  of  the  produo* 
tions  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  that  withojut 
any  shelter  or  artificial  heat.  In  their  green 
and  hot  houses  they  raise  such  plants  as  cannot 
thrive  in  the  open  air,  for  the  purpose  of  bofca* 
nical  improvement,  and  the  benefit  of  the  cu- 
rious. They  have  also  erected  an  elegant  little 
church,  in  the  most  ancient  style  of  architecture. 
Thus  they  contribute  to  diffase  a  taste  for  the 
fine  arts  in  that  country  ;  at  the  same  time  that 
the  labouring  and  industrious  parts  of  the  com- 
munity are  benefited  by  finding  employment 
under  them. 

Against  such  establishments  as  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  characterize,  were  the  efforts  of 
the  early  Reformers  principally  directed.  With 
a  zeal  not  always  guided  by  knowledge  or  pru- 
dence, they  levelled  all  distinctions:  a  moiric 
became  only  another  word  for  deceit,  supersti- 
tion, or  wickedness';^  and  those  wbo  had  long 
found  it»difficult  to  observe  the  rigid  vows  which 


•  "  Quien  dice  Frayle  dice  Fraude." — He  who  says  JPKor 
says  Fraud — is  a  punning  proverb  used  to  this  day  among 
Spaniards. 


they  had  ittiposed  upon  themselves,  easily  im- 
hibed  the  most  inveterate  prejudices  against  the 
austeritibs  and  mortifications  which  the  Re* 
formers  endeavoured  to  abolish.  In  the  end, 
an  enlightened  and  daring  policy  relieved  one 
half  of  Christendom  from  the  thraldom  of  reli- 
gious abjurations,  unsocial  seclusions,  unnatural 
restraints,  and  many  ridiculous  superstitions; 
though  that  these  ends  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished without  a  total  abolition  of  such  so- 
cieties as  have  just  been  described,  is  a  matter 
by  no  means  clear. 


SECTION  VII. 

Sketch  of  the  Origin  of  tfie  Reformation 

in  Germarty. 

THIS  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult,  because 
the  most  delidbte,  point,  of  the  whole  Catholic 
history.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  touch  upon  it, 
ivithout  incurring  the  risk  of  giving  offence  to 
one  or  other,  perhaps,  both,  of  the  two  great 
l)odies  into  which  the  Christian  world  has  been 
divided  by  that  event.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  exhibit 
the  subject  in  any  new  point  of  view.  The  facts, 
however,  being  well  known,  there  will  be  less 
occasion  to  enliarge. 

It  is  not  intended,  in  this  section,  to  trace  tbfe 
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progress  of  the  Reformation  in  the  various  conn^ 
tries  where  it  has  been  received.     Neither  do  I 
pretend  to  give  any  farther  history  of  that  greats 
event  than  is  absolutely  needful  to  connect  th< 
striking  lineaments  of  this  portrait. 

We  have  already  seen  the  ill  use  which  wi 
made  of  the  promulgation  of  Indulgences ;  and 
the  ground  it  afforded  on  which  to  attack,  with 
advantage,  the  Church  and  Court  of  Rome. 
This  attack  commenced  in  the  year  1517. 
Martin  Luther,  a  friar  of  the  Augustine  Order, 
first  opened  the  warfare;  and  his  conduct 
was  very  generally  approved  by  the  people; 
by  some  princes,  bishops,  divines,  cardinals, 
and  even  by  several  monks.  Making  common 
cause,  as  he  pretended,  with  the  friends  of  lite- 
rature, he  attached  to  his  standard  numerous 
learned  and  intelligent  men.  Even  Erasmus, 
perhaps,  the  most  profoundly  learned  man  of 
the  age,  once  entertained  a  favourable  opinion 
of  Luther's  principles.  He,  at  first,  believed  that 
Almighty  God  had  raised  him  up  to  reform  the 
Church ;  but  his  opinion  of  our  Reformer  chang- 
ed, when  he  perceived  that  it  was  not  only  against 
abuses,  but  even  against  the  very  vitals  of  the 
Church,  that  he  meditated  a  serious  attack. 
The  rashness  and  precipitation  of  Luther  but 
ill  accorded  with  the  mild  and  moderate  views 
of  Erasmus;  and  though  he  complained,  that 
Luther's  adversaries  loaded  him  with  calumnies^ 
Instead  of  answering  his  arguments;  and  that 
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:liey  cried  him  down  as  a  heretic^  instead  of 
unending  their  own  manners^  he  could  never 
"econcile  his  mind  to  the  war  which  Luther 
paged  with  what  was  deemed  the  fondamental 
loctrines  of  religion.  The  moderation  of  Eras- 
Qiu  displeased  both  parties,  and  he  was  loaded 
irith  every  opprobrious  epithet  an  enraged  bi-* 
lotry  could  suggest. 

On  the  SOth  September,  15 17^  Luther  de^ 
ivered  ninety-five  propositions,  in  which  he 
ensured,  in  the  boldest  manner,  the  extrava* 
:aiift  conduct  and  extortions  of  the  papal  com- 
Qissioners  for  the  sale  of  Indulgences.  These 
iix»positions  were  promulgated  at  Wittem- 
»er£(9  at  the  college  in  which  he  was  a  doc** 
or*  Ignorant  of  a  stipulation  made  between 
^^eo  X.  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  by  which 
he  latter  should  retain  one  half  of  the  pro* 
Lt8  arising  from  these  indulgences,  Luther 
^Idressed  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  this  elec- 
or  ^  but,  as  might  naturally  have  been  supposed, 
lo  regard  was  paid  to  his  complaints.  Exas- 
perated by  this  neglect,  he  next  published  to 
be 'world  the  Propositions  he  had  read  in  the 
Church  of  Witteraberg.  They  contained 
xiany  censures  on  the  Pope  himself,  but  were 
rendered  as  palatable  as  possible  by  repeated  ex- 
pressions of  obedience  to  the  papal  authority 
Bud  the  doctrines  and  decisions  of  the  Church. 

r  On  the  first  appearance  of  these  Propositions, 
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Teted^  the  pcincipal  vender  o£  the  Indolgencet 
by  the  appointment  of  the  elector  of  Mentz^  ew- 
deaVoured  to  defend  a  traffic  in  which  he  had  so 
moch  personal  interest.  To  effect  this,  purpose^ 
he  pnUished  a  set  of  counter-Propositions,  and 
then  publicly  burned  those  by  Luther.  The  friends 
of  Luther^  in.  the  same  spirit  of  destruction^  re- 
joined,  by  burning  eight  hundred  copies  of 
Tetzel's  Propositions  in  one  of  the  public 
squares  of  Wittemberg.  This  conduct  Luther 
bad  the  moderation  or  good  sense  to  lament; 
and  heaffirmed,  that  it  was  adopted  without  his 
knowledge. 

Among  the  opponents  of  Luther,  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  schism.,  we  may  notice  Johannes 
Eccius,  and  Silvestro  Prierio.  The  one  was 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Ingoldstadt,  and  the  other 
Master  of  the  Apostolic  Palace  and  Inquisitor* 
General.  The  attacks  of  these  writers  against 
the  innovating  spirit  of  Luther,  were  made  in 
a  manner  but  little  calculated  to  effect  the  pur* 
poses  for  which  they  were  intended ;  and  he 
did  not  fail  to  describe  his  opponents  as  liars  and 
blasphemers,  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  devil  $ 
asserting,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  Pope  and 
his  cardinals  should  give  their  support  to  such 
doctrines  as  were  maintained  in  the  books  of 
Prierio,  Rome  itself  must  be  the  seat  of  Anti* 
Christ 

Leo  X,  confiding  in  the  professions  of  Lm- 
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ther,  who  had  declared  to  him,  '^  that  he  would 
regard  whatever  came  from  him*  as  delivered  by 
Christ  himself/'  took  no  imrnddiate  steps  16 
ciirb  the  zeal  of  the  Reforners,  nor  to  rfemo^^e 
the  canse  of  their  just  complaiatd.  At  leiigtb^ 
however,  the  indolent  Pontiff  roused  from  his 
danger;  and,  in  1518,  he  summoned  Lai thef  to 
appear  before  him  at  Rome,  within  sixty  days, 
there  to  answer  the  questions  which  should 
be  proposed  to  him  by  Prierio,  his  virulent  op- 
ponent. 

""  »It  required  no  extrawrdinary  degree  of  peri^- 
tffUiion  to  perceive  what  mufft  be  the  i^iiue  of  ^ 
trial,  wherein  the  Judge  and  the  plaintiff  Were 
one  and  the  same  person.  Acpordingly,  Luther 
Aiade  sufficient  interest  to  haver*  his  cau«e^  heard 
itt  Germany.  Tomaso  de  Vio,  Cardinal  of  Gaeta, 
the  Pope's  legate  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  wad 
empowered  to  summon  Luther  before  him ;  and, 
if  he  should  persist  in  bis  errors,  to  bbld  him  in 
custody  till  further  instructionflr  should  be  sent 
from  Rome.  It  was  of  smalt  consequence  to 
Luther,  whether  his  cause  should  be  heard 
before  the  prejudiced  and  interested  Prierio 
at  Rome,  or  by  the  equally  interested  Domi- 
hican  Cardinal  of  Gaeta,  in  Germany.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  lenient  principles  at 
first  cherished  by  the  Pope,  this  precipitate  and 
rash  determination  gave  great  and  just  cause  of 
offence  to  Luther  and  his  friends.  No  alterna- 
tive, however,  remained  -,  and  Luther,  havltig 
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obtained^  with  great  difficiiltjr'  and  delay^  si 
safe-conduct  from  the  Emperor,  repaired  to 
Augsburg.^  Previously,  however,  to  this,  and 
after  the  Pope  had  sent  his  monitory  to  the 
Cardinal  of  Gaeta,  a  power  had  been  dele- 
gated to  that  cardinal,  to  hear  his  defence; 
andj  in  case  of  penitence  and  submission,  again 
to  receive  him  to  the  communion  of  the  faith- 
fuL 

The  accounts  given  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  cardinal  at  this  celebrated  conference, 
on  which,^  indeed,,  depended  the  fate  of  the 
Reformation,  are  various  and  contradictory. 
Fra.  Paolo  f  says,  that  **  after  a  conveni« 
ent  conference  upon  the  controverted  doctrine, 
the  cardinal,  having  discovered  that,  by  terms 
of  school-divinity,  in  the  precession  of  which 
himself  was  most  >  eKcellent^  Martin  could  not 
be  convinced  that  he  always  served  himself  of 
the  Holy  Scripture,  which  is  used  but  a  little 
by  the  school-men,  declared  that  he  would 
dispute  no  more  with  him,  but  exhorted  him  to 
a  retraction  ^  or,  at  least,  to  submit  his  books 
and  doctrine  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope; 


*  In  fact,  the  safe-conduct  was  not  obtained  till  Luther 
had  been  arrived  at  Augsburg  some  days,  and  he  had  repeat- 
edly refnsed  to  appear  before  the  Cardinal  without  it. 
.  4  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  p.  7,  Sir  R.  Bnuf  s 
translation. 
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shewing  him  the  danger  he  was  in  if  he  persist- 
ed,  and  promising  him  iayours  and  benefits  from 
his  Holiness  if  he  jrielded.  Martin  not  an- 
swering to  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  not  fit 
to  wring  from  him  a  negative,  by  pressing  him 
too  much,  but  rather  to  gife  space,  that  the 
threats  and  promises  might  take  impression ; 
and,  therefore,  gave  him  leave  to  depart  for  thal^ 
time/* 

On  this  statement  of  Father  Paul's,  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, in  an  early  edition  of  his  Reign  of 
Charles  V.,  asserted,  that  the  Cardinal  of  Graeta 
thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  enter  into  any 
dispute  with  Luther ;  but,  it  seems,  M.  Beau- 
sobre,*  and  Seckendorf,t  convinced  the  Doctor  of 
his  mistake.  Yet  it  does  not  appear,  even  from 
Fra.  Paolo's  account,  but  that  the  Cardinal  did 
enter  into  a  dispute  with  Luther ;  and  that  he  did 
not  at  first  resort  to  the  authority  with  which 
he  was  invested,  of  demanding  from  this  un- 
bending Reformer,  a  prompt  and  decided  obe- 
dience to  the  decision  of  the  Church.  And  it 
should  be  particularly  remarked,  that  hitherto 
Luther  had  professed  bis  unreserved  submission 
to  the  Pope,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Faith.  The  Cardinal  had  a  right  to  consider, 
that  he  was  admonishing  a  mistaken  brother. 


*  Hittoire  de  la  Befonnati<m«  voL  i.  p.  131.  et  leq. 
f  Coiii.Lib.i.p.46,etieq. 
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rather  than  cohtaring  with^  a  decided  enemy  $ 
and  this  view  of  the  matter  Will  go  very  far  ta« 
tfardsjusHfjiDg  '^  tbe'high  tone  of  authority/' 
which,  it  appears,  he  used  on  that  occasion. 
The  question  is  not  whether  the  Church  had 
any  right  to  these  assumptions,   but  whether 
Lather,  professing  himself  an  ebedient  son  of 
Abe  Church,   and  willing,    as    he    pretended, 
to     submit    to    whatever    she    should    com<* 
mand,  had  any  right  to  complain,  when   the 
Cardinal  of  Gaeta  demanded  unqualified  sub- 
mission.   A  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  under 
these    circumstances,  could    have    very    little 
weight,  unless  he  had  shewn  that  the  Charcb 
pat  the  same  sense  on  those  Scripturea  as  be  him^ 
self  had  done ;  and  this,  it  will  not  t>e  disputed^ 
he  might  have  done. 

Encouraged  by  several  powerful  and  determine 
ed  patrons,  Luther  contemned  the  authority  of 
the  legate ;  and  refused  to  make  any  conces* 
sions,  or  to  violate  his  conscience,  as  he  termed 
it,  by  disavowing  what  be  knew  to  be  the  truths 
He  yielded,  however,  so  far  as  to  consent  that 
his  opinions  should  be  submitted  to  such  ni^i- 
versities  as  he  should  name;  and  promised  in 
future  to  desist  from  impugning  the  discipline 
of  Indulgences,  provided  his  adversaries  w*efe 
likewise   to   be   silent    concerning   them.*      I 


*  Luther  Oper.  vol.  K  p.  160.  in  Rob.  Charles  V.  vbl.  i. 
p.  246.  , 
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hasard  nothing  in  asserting,  that  were  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  fcbe  Catholic  religion  but  half  s6 
sanguinwy  sirrd  x^rael  as  some  Protestants  have 
been  indnced  to  believe^  Lather  had  never  strr^ 
vived  a  proposal  so  foil  of  disobedience  to  thi 
legal  authority  ^  his  Mperiors.  Happy  for 
himself,  and  for  the  cause  of  refortti,  the  Car- 
dinal wisely  and  temperately  agreed  not  to 
push  matters  to  extremities  at  that  time.  There 
might,  in  this  forbearance,  have  been  something 
of  fear  or  of  respect  to  the  many  powerful 
firietids  of  Luther ;  but  the  Papal  Court,  in  sub- 
SMjtient  times,  has  shewn,  that  no  fear  or  t^^ 
gard  for  kings,  or  kingly  authority,  could  deter 
it  from  boldly,  and  even  arrogantly,  asserting 
its  real  or  pretended  rights  and  powers.  The 
fact  is  clearly  this : — The  steady  adherents  of 
the  Church,  not  having  before  been  roused  into 
resentment,  or  irritated  by  misrepresentation 
to  acts  of  a  vindictive  natnre,  followed  more 
closely  the  true  and  proper  spirit  of  their  Chris-^ 
tian  faith.*     Not  but  that  the  case  of  John 

*  Wicklifie,  who,  with  all  his  great  virtues,  and  he 
had  many,  had  certainly  taken  upon  himself  to  reform 
the  Church  from  a  sordid  and  unworthy  spirit  of  revenge, 
and  wrote  against  the  received  authorities  of  the  time  in 
a  manner  which  no  regular  government,  either  before  or 
since,  would  tolerate,  died  in  his  bed,  and  in  possession 
of  his  living  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire.  Where  slept 
the  spirit  of  persecution  then  ?  Had  the  Church  not  then 
learned  the  use  of  fire  and  faggot  ?  And  yet  we  are  told 
that  "  Popery  is  always  the  same  ;'*  and  that  nothing  but 
want  of  power  in  the  Catholics  prevents  their  burning  us,  en 
maue,  in  Smithfield !  But  more  of  this  hereafter. 
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Hum  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  a  century  before; 
had  convinced  the  world,  that  the  Court  of 
Rome  knew  how  to  maintain,  even  with  rigour 
and  cruelty,  the  authority  it  had  acquired :  and 
that  rebellion  and  sedition,  as  all  opposition  to 
established  power  is  usually  denominated,  might 
meet  with  condign  punislunent. 

However  this  might  be,  Luther,  after  these 
different  meetings,  was  permitted  to  depart; 
when  his  friends,  judging  from  the  bold  or  rash 
manner  of  his  proceeding,  and  the  known  au*- 
thority  of  his  adversaries,  that  it  would  not  be 
prudent  for  him  to  remain  any  longer  in 
danger,  advised  a  secret  flight  from  Augsburg. 
Prior,  however,  to  his  departure,  he  published 
a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff  pre* 
judiced  and  misled,  to  the  same  Pontiff  when 
'  better  informed.  Soon  afterwards  he  addressed 
a  modest  and  respectful  letter  to  the  Cardinal, 
clearly  indicating  that  he  had  no  just  ground  of 
complaint  against  him  :*  yet  almost  all  Protes* 
tant  writers  since  the  Reformation  join  in  cen- 
suring, in  the  bitterest  manner,  the  haughty 
conduct  of  this  Cardinal.  This  mistake,  for  so 
it  certainly  appears  to  be,  most  probably  had 
its  origin  in  the  angry  mind  of  Fra.  Paolo,  who, 
without  giving  any  authority  for  the  assertion, 
declares    that   the    conduct    of  the  Cardinal 


*  BoMoe's  Leo  X.  vol.  III.  p.  2S9. 
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of  Gaeta  was  censared  even  at  the  .Boman 
comt;  by  whomyU  this  writer  farther  takes 
iipon  himself  to  add,  he  was  blamed  for  not 
baving  promised  Luther  great  riches^  a  bishop- 
ric»  and  even  the  red  hat  of  a  Cardinal.  /  On 
this  slender  authority^  and  from  this,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  doubtfnl  source,  have  oar  writers,  co- 
pied'' and  re-copied,  echoed  and  re-echoed,  the 
most  extravagant  slanders  against  a  man  who, 
upon  the  wholCj  appears  to  have  been  directed 
in  his  zeal  against  Luther,  by  the  most  honour- 
able and  benevolent  motives  ;*  and  who  con- 
ducted himself,  considering  the  high  powers  with 
which  he  was  vested^  in  a  mild  and  moderate 
manner. 

The  abrupt  departure  of  Luther  from  Augs* 
burg  naturally  awakened  the  resentment  of  the 
Cardinal,  and  he  immediately  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  to  whose  protection 
X^ither  fled,  expressing  his  surprise  and  in- 
dignation at  his  conduct,  at  the  same  time 
requesting  that,  if  he  should  continue  to  hold 
and  defend  his  opinions,  he  might  be  sent  to 
Rome,  or  at  least   banished  from    the    elec- 


*  Mr.  RoBCoe,  with  a  magnaniinity  highly  becoming  the 
gentkman  and  scholar,  is  almost  the  only  protestant  writer  I 
have  met  with,  who  has  ventured  to  do  justice  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Cardinal  of  Gaeu.  Leo  X.  vol.  III.  chap.  XV. 
Even  the  candid  Mosheim  has  copied,  professedly,  from 
Paolo  Sarpi,  these  uii\)ust  slanders. 


tor's  dominiong.  This  tetteF,^  which  conteiii 
tile  Cardinal's  interview  with  Lather,  shewv 
clearly  enough  thateveiyihdnlgence  was  grant* 
ed  the  Reformer  which  the  circaniBtMces  of  tfa^ 

dURs  would  permit,     i    - 

:■  if  ■■■  .   ■   ■ 

It  must,  however,  he  admiibted,  that  many  of 
Luther's  adversaries  weris  not  equally  careful  to 
abstain  from  violence  aind  insult  He  was  as^ 
sailed  from  various  quaMers  by  the  most  virulent 
and  indecent  abuse ;  and  even  the  Pope  himself 
began  considerably  to  ibcrease  in  the  rigoW 
and  severity  of  hii  dieasures.  He  iilsued  a 
special  edict  in  November  of  the  same  yeiitr, 
commanding  all  his  spiritual  subjects  to  yield  thA 
most  iitiplicit  faith  in  the  power  and  efficacy  of 
his  ridiculous  indulgences. 

Frederic,  the  elector,  replied  in  a  respet;tful 
manner  to  the  legate's  letter,  but  refused  to 
condemn  Luther  before  his  opinions  were  proved 
to  be  erroneous. 

Every  day  increased  the  danger  to  which  Lu* 
ther  was  exposed  by  his  intrepid  zeal  and  per* 
severance;  but  the  powers  claimed  by  Leo  X.^ 
in  the  bull  he  had  just  issued,  reduced  him  to 
this  most  difficult  alternative  t — either  openly 
to  acknowledge,  as  he  had  ever  done,  his  per- 


*  It  may  be  icen  in  the  Worfci  of  lAither,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 
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obtdience  to  the  Holy  See,  by  submitting 
hi » judgment  to  the  deciMOos  of  the  Pope,  or  at 
osxca  renouiGe  obedience  to  the  Vicar  of  Chriit^ 
and  declare  open  war  against  the  whole  Chris** 
ticua  worid«     With  a  boldness  unparalleled,  he 
lesiolved  on  the  latter,  and  inunediately  appealed 
from  the  Pope  to  a  General  Council.     He  was 
tben  at  Wittemberg.    To  justify  himself  in  this 
measure^  be  trtily  declared  that  General  Councils 
**  are  superior  in  power  to  the  Pope,  who  being  a 
fiillible  man^  might  err,  as  St.  Peter,  the  most 
perfiM:tof  his  predecessors,  had  erred."^  He  fur- 
ther remarked,  that  the  prophet  forbids  us  to  put 
trust  or  confidence  in  men,  even  in  princes,  to 
v-hme  judgment  nothing  ought  less  to  be  com- 
nii%ted  than  the    word   of  God;t   protesting, 
ho%irever^   at  the  same  time,  that   he  had  no 
iivtdcntion  to  speak  any  thing  against  the  holy 
Ccttholic    and  Apostolic   Church,   nor   against 
ttk^   authority  of  the  Holy  See.     He   relates 
wl^at   passed   at    Wittemberg    and    Augsburg 
ti{>on  his  account ;    and   adds,    that   perceiv- 
ii^S  they   would  proceed  against  him   at    the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  that  his  pretended  judges, 
without  regard  to  his  submission  or  protesta- 
ttons,  designed  his  condemnation,  he  was  forced 
to  appeal  from  Leo  X.  misinformed,  from   the 
comoiission  of  his  present  judges,  their  citation. 


*  Sleid.  Hist.  12.  Lulh.  Open  v.  i.  p.  179. 

i  Fra.  Paok>  8tori»  del  Ck>nciL  Tridentiao,  lib.  i. 
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process,  excommiinicationy  and  all  other  cen- 
sures^  which  they  had  or  could  inflict ;  and  from 
all  the  consequences  that  had  followed  or  might 
follow ;  and  that  he  demanded  the  letters  of  his 
appeal,  with  a  protestation  to  prosecute  it,  and 
do  himself  justice  as  he  should  think  it  conve- 
nient.* 

Leo  X.,  still  unwilling  or  afraid  to  push  mat* 
ters  to  extremities  against  this  unruly  son  of  the 
Church,  addressed  a  conciliatory  message  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony.  This  was  accompanied  by 
a  present,  which  a  very  short  time  before  would 
have  had  the  most  pleasing  effects  on  the  mind 
of  the  Elector :  it  was  the  consecrated  iZofr, 
which  the  Pontiff  had  been  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing annually  to  those  princes  for  whom  he  pro- 
fessed a  more  than  usual  affection  and  regard. 
This  sacred  and  honourable  present  came  too 
late.  The  rose  had  lost  its  fragrance  with  the 
half-reformed  Elector.  And  even  had  this  not 
been  the  case,  a  circumstance  occurred  at 
that  time,  which  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
Pope  from  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  fur- 
nished the  Elector  with  additional  motives  to 
continue  his  protection  to  the  Reformer,  and 
gave  Luther  himself  time  and  new  means  to 
promote  the  great  objects  of  his  opposition  to 
the  Court  of  Rome,  and  the  authority  of  the 


Dupin^  Eccles.  Hiit.  book  ii,  cent  zri. 
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lisct  obedience  to  the  Hofy  See»  by  submittmg 
hi»  jtadgment  to  the  decifiiom  of  the  Fope^  or  at 
once  reoouM&ei  obedience  to  the  Vicar  of  Chriit^ 
and  declare  o^n  war  against  the  whole  Chris** 
tian  world*.  .With  a  boldness  unparalleled,  he 
M9oWed  on  the  latter,  and  immediately  appealed 
from  the  Pope  to  a  General  Council.  He  was 
then  at  Wittemberg.  To  justify  himself  in  this 
measure,  he  trtily  declared  that  General  Councils 
<<  are  superior  in  power  to  the  Pope,  who  being  a 
frUible  man,  might  ^rr,  as  St.  Peter,  the  most 
perfect  of  his  predecessors,  had  erred."*  He  fur- 
ther remarked,  that  the  prophet  forbids  us  to  put 
trurt  or  confidence  in  men,  even  in  princes,  to 
whose  judgment  nothing  ought  less  to  be  com- 
mitted than  the  word  of  God  ;f  protesting, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  speak  any  thing  against  the  holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  nor  against 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  He  relates 
what  passed  at  Wittemberg  and  Augsburg 
upon  his  account;  and  adds,  that  perceiv- 
ing they  would  proceed  against  him  at  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  that  his  pretended  judges, 
without  regard  to  his  submission  or  protesta* 
tions,  designed  his  condemnation,  he  was  forced 
to  appeal  from  Leo  X.  misinformed,  from  the 
commission  of  his  present  judges,  their  citation. 


•  Sleid.  Hist.  12.  Luth.  Oper.  v.  i.  p.  179. 

t  Fra.  Pcok>  8tori»  del  ConoiL  Thckntiao,  lib.  i. 
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Mnrawhat  »wct  terms,  Ihe  conduct  even  of  tht 
Pope  himsd!^  who  had  given  the  Archbishop  of 
Mentz  a  dispensatioii  to  hold  sevecal  bishop- 
ric8»  by  which  he  had  so  nourished  his  iambition 
and  avarice^  that  a  kind  of  necessity  had  been 
iapoaed  upon  him  to  abuse  the  promulgation  of 
Indulgences,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  nn« 
IQierous  ex|>enses  to  which  he  had  exposed  him* 
self.  Luther  also  charged  the  Pope  with  being 
under  undue  influence  to  the  Florentines,  parti- 
cularly to  his  own  family  of  the  Medici,  who 
wore  accused  of  great  covetoushess,  pride,  and 
ambition. 

This  letter  was  given  into  the  hands  of  Mil- 
tizi  but,  for  some  reason  which  does  not  ap- 
pear, Luther  recalled  these  injurious  reflections, 
and  addressed  a  letter  to  Leo  X.,  in  which  he 
declares,  that  it  is  a  very  great  grief  to  him  to 
find  himself  accused  of  want  of  respect  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  a  matter  which  he  had  an- 
dertaken  purely  with  a  design  to  maintain  her 
honour;  which  was  also  the  motive  that  de- 
termined him  not  to  retract  his  assertions,  as  his 
writings  were  spread  through  all  Germany,  and 
he  could  not  renounce  the  sentiments  ^  those 
writings  conveyed,  without  dishonouring  the 
holy  Catholic  Church.  It  is  more  than  probable, 
however,  that  in  this  last  profession,  our  pious 
Reformer  is  somewhat  satirical :  his  subsequent 
conduct,  and,  indeed,  his  whole  behaviour  from 
the  time  he  commenced  open  rdliellion  against 
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the  Bosan  Court,  shew  that  he  was  influx 
hj  views  not  very  favourable  to  the 
of  the  Catholic  Chorcikv  In  .  this 
Jiicr  he  repeats  his  complaints  against  the 
mdiict  of  his  opponents,  and  throws  die 
'lAflk  blame  of  the  threatened  schism  on  their 
beidib  He  then  protests  before  the  living  God, 
Alt h  never  intended  to  diminish  the  authority 
ofibe  Church  of  Rome  or  of  the:  Pope.  Be 
idkiKnrledges  that  the  power  of  tii«t  Church  is 
lime  all  .things,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
pnfBrraditoit,  either  in  heaven  or  earthy  except 
ear  Loid-  J  esus  Christ,  lie,  moreowr,  engages 
iOctlai.lettGr  to  publish  some  writiogB,  to  exhort 
Us.  friends  and  adherents  to  honour' the  Roman 
Gk&QliG  Church,  and  not  impute  to  it  themsh* 
OM  of  private  men.  He  promises  also  that  ia 
tboee  writings  he  will  exhort  his  readers  not  to 
iDpiite  the  sharpness  of  style,  in  which  he  had 
before  written,  to  any  other  motive  than  the 
most  earnest  desire  to  save  the  Church  from  be- 
ing disgraced  with  the  imputation  of  avarice. 
Ibis  letter  is  dated  March  13, 1519.*' 

As  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion  fortunately 
ioesnot  rest  on  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  Lu- 
^^  or  any  other  of  the  Reformers,  I  have  no 
iMtation  in  giving  it  as  my  opinion,  that  in 


*  Bupin,  book  ii.  cap.  iii.  cent.  xvi.    Brandt's  Hist,  of  thf 
Mniation»  book  ii. 


these  professions  of  respect  and  obedience  to  th6 
Pope,  Lather  was  acting  a  doable  part ;  and  thai 
he  therein  departed  from  that  boldness  and  de- 
cision which  he  generally  observed  during  his 
war  with  the  Charch.  Bat  this  was  not  the  only- 
instance  in  which  oar  Reformer  shewed  himsdf 
capable  of  managing  his  matters  more  in  the 
spirit  of  a  politician  than  in  that  of  a  Christiaa 
Minister.'!  He  might  not»  however,  be  averse 
to  a  reconciliation  at  this  time ;  thoagh  how  he 
might  reasonably  expect  his  iMt>fessions  of  obe* 
dience  to  be  received,  by  the  party  against  whose 
authority  he  had  already  appealed,  there  can  be 
little  difficalty  in  deciding :  for  Lather  was  not 
without  great  foresight  or  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  Yet  Jjeo  X.,  naturally  disposed  to 
pacific  measures,  and  ready  to  put  the  most  fa« 
vourable  construction  on  every  thing,  replied  to 
Luther  in  a  style  equally  mild  and  conciliatory. 
The  friends  of  peace  now  began  to  hope  that 
these  differences  would  speedily  subside.^ 

But  though  the  Roman  Court  received  the 
professions  of  Luther  with  anticipations  of  this 


•  The  IXth.  Section,  of  Dr.  Maclaine's  Tranahtion  of  Mo- 
sheini,  was  added  by  the  translator,  because,  as  he  says,  he 
thought  that  this  part  of  Luther's  history  deserved  to  be  related 
in  a  more  circumstantial  manner  than  it  is  in  the  originaL  The 
admirers  of  Mosheim  would  have  been  obliged  to  his  transla- 
tor for  this  and  other  liberties  he  has  taken,  had  he  been  care- 
ful to  have  observed  the  spirit  and  faithfulness  of  bis  wiginal ; 

but 
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pleasing    nature^    other    circumstances    arose 

^liich  blasted  all  these  hopes^  revived  the  fer- 

meotation  of  theological  disputes^  and  gave  new 

lifis  to  those  animosities  which  seemed  in  that 

to  be  their  natural  and  invariable  result.* 


About  this  period^  Andrew  Bodenstein^  called 
I>y  himself  Carlostadt^  from  the  place  of  his 
bx  rthy  having  embraced  the  opinions  of  Luther, 
P'C&blished  a  thesis  in  their  defence.  This  called 
i(>nh  once  more  the  learning  and  powerful  abili- 
ties of  Eccius. 

To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  disputes  at  Leip- 
sig:  between  Eccius,  Carlostadt,  and  Luther, 
i^oold  neither  edify  the  reader^  nor  illustrate  this 
history.  As  usual,  both  sides  claimed  the  vic- 
tc>i-y; — an  indiiferent  observer  might  remark, 
tti 4at  neither  deserved  it.  These  disputes  com- 
n^^nced  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  ended  on  the 


"^t.  wbotver  will  compare  Moslieim's  note  (uj  vol.  iv.  p.  39, 
^'^^  Maclaine's  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  Leo  X.  (p.  42  of 
t»l^  same  volume),  will  perceive  a  manifest  discrepancy  be- 
^^'^en  the  statements  of  these  writers.  According  to  the  one, 
"^«  Court  of  Rome  received  the  submission  of  Luther  in  the 
^o^  friendly  manner :  according  to  the  other,  that  Court 
"^^  not  prudence  enough  to  take  so  wise  a  step.  In  a  sepa- 
work,  this  conduct  of  Dr.  Maclaine's  might  have  been 
:  in  a  re-publication  of  Dr.  Mosheim;  it  is  highly  re- 
prehensible. 

*  Roflcoe's  Leo  X.  vol.  iv.  p.  9. 
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iSth  of  July  following.  Before  they  entered 
upon  the  debate,  which  was  conducted  in  the 
hall  of  the  Castle  at  Leipsic,  in  th^  presence  of 
George,  Duke  of  Saiotty,  mnd  a  Targe  concoune 
of  other  eminent  persons,  Eccins  proposed  to 
appoint  suitable  jodges.  Luther,  with  his  cha* 
racteristic  boldneAt  and  impetuosity,  replied, 
that  all  the  world  diight  be  the  judge.  The 
Universities  of  Paris  atfd  Erfurt  were  at  length 
fixed  upon.*  The  questions  agitated  embrace 
many  of  the  opinions  which  still  divide  the  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant  Churches ;  and  they  were 
discussed  in  a  manner  and  with  a  spirit  by  no 
means  honfoutabre  to  either  of  the  disputants,  or 
the  Universities  of  Paris  and  Erfurt.  If,  however, 
thes^  disputes  had  but  little  effect,  while  they  were 
carried  on  by  both  parties  in  propria  persona, 
when  they  were  renewed  in  writing,  they  called 
forth  the  efforts  of  many  learned  and  eminent 
scholars ;  amongst  whom  were  Melancthon  and 
Erasmus,  whose  various  publications  awakened 
the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  forwarded,  in  a  very 
powerful  manner,  the  cause  of  the  Reform* 
ation. 

After  the  fruitless  disputes  at  Leipsic,  Luther 
returned  to  Wittemberg,  where  Miltitz  renewed 


*  Dupin,  with  his  usual  candour  and  impartiality,  hat- 
(^ven  an  ample  detail  of  the  points  in  dispute,  in  Uie  5tb 
chapter  of  the  2d  book,  cent.  zvi.  of  his  history. 
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efforts  to  reconcile  Lather  to  the  Pope  and 
the  Church*  Whatever  resolution  our  zealous 
and  intrepid  Reformer,  might  manifest  in  his  op- 
position to  the  papal  authority^  he  appears  to 
have  been  but  iU-prepared  to  withstand  the  at- 
tacks of  flattery ;  and^  accordingly,  Miltite,  who 
seems  properly  to  have  appreciated  the  mind  of 
Luther,  prevailed  upon  him,  by  calling  in  the 
assistance  of  the  society  of  the  Augustine  Monks, 
to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Luther  belonged,  to 
write  again  to  the  Pope,  with  a  further  and  more 
explicit  account  of  his  conduct.  This  applica- 
tion to  the  Aifgustine  Monks  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  pleasing  to  Luther. 

The  indefatigable  and  truly  impartial  Mr. 
Roscoe  has  treated  this  part  of  the  subject  in 
his  usual  interesting  and  just  manaer;  and  as  it 
is  one  of  the  most  essential  traits  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Reformation,  I  will  give  the  ac- 
count of  Luther's  letter,  as  it  appears  in  this 
author's  Life  of  Leo  X.* 

'*  Under  the  pretext  of  obedience,  respect, 
and  even  affection  for  the  pontiff,  he  has 
conveyed  the  most  determined  opposition, 
the  most  bitter  satire,  and  the  most  mark- 
ed contempt;  insomuch,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible    to    conceive    a    composition     more 


♦  Vol.  IV.  p.  13,  et  icq. 
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replete  with  insult  and  offence,  than  that  which 
Luther  affected  to  allow  himself  to  be  prevailed  on 
to  write  by  the  representations  of  his  own  frater- 
nity. *  Amongst  the  monsters  of  the  age,'  aay» 
Luther,  '  with  whom  I  have  now  waged  nearly  a 
'  three  years'  war,  I  am  compelled,  at  times,  to 

*  turn  my  regards  towards  you,  O  most  holy 

*  father  Leo  ;  or  rather  I  may  say,  that  as  you 

*  are  esteemed  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  contest, 

*  you  are  never  absent  from  my  thoughts.     For 

*  although  I  have  been  induced  by  your  iropi- 
'  ous  flatterers,  who  have  attacked  me  without 
'  any  cause,  to  appeal  to  a  general  council,  re- 
'  gardless  of  the  empty  decrees  of  your  prede- 
*^  .cessora,  jE^ins  and.  Jalias^  .which,  by  ai^iid  of 

*  stbtnA^^TTOnytWere'ibtradedtopreVentlfiicb 

*  a  measore^  yet  I  have  nevet  allowed  my  innid 

*  to  h«  so  far  alien^ed  from  your  holiness,  u 

*  not  to  be  most  earnestly  solicitous  for  the  b'ap- 
'  piness  both  of  yourself  and  yoar  see,  which  I 
'  have,  always  endearoared,  as  far  as  in  my 

*  power,  to  obtain  from  God  by  continual  iuid 

*  ardent  supplications.    It  is  true,  I  hare  almost 

*  learnt  to  despise  and  to  exalt  over  the  threats 

*  of  those  who  have  sought  to  terrify  me,  by  the 
'  majesty  of  your  nameand  authority}  but  there 
'  is  one  circumstance  which  I  cannot  contemn, 

*  and  which   has  compelled  me  agun  to   ad- 

*  dress  your  holiness.    I  understand  I  hare  beta 

*  highly  blamed,  as  having  had  the  temerity  to 
'  carry  my  opposition  so  &r  as  even  to  attack 

*  your  personal  character.        * 
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^^  ^  I  must,  however,  most  explicitly  assure 

*  you,  that  whenever  I  have  had  occasion  to 
^  mention  you,  I  have  never  done  it  but  in  the 
'  best  and  most  magnificent  terms.  Had  I  done 
'  otherwise,  I  should  have  belied  my  own  judg- 
^  ment,  and  should  not  only  concur  in  the  opi- 
^  nion  of  my  adversaries,  but  most  willingly  ac- 
'  knowledge  my  rashness  and  impiety.    I  have 

*  given  you  the  appellation  of  Daniel  in  Baby- 
'  Ion,  and  have  even  endeavoured  to  defend  you 
'  against    your    great    calumniator    Silvester 

*  (Prierio)  with  a  sincerity  which  any  reader 

*  will  abundantly  perceive  in  my  works.  The 
'  unsullied  reputation  of  your  life  is,  indeed,  so 

*  august  and  so  celebrated  in  every  part  of  the 

*  world  by  the  applauses  of  learned  men,  as  to 

*  set  at  defiance  any  aspersions  which  can  be 

*  thrown  upon  it.     I  am  not  so  absurd  as  to 

*  attack  him  whom  every  one  praises,  when  it 

*  has  always  been  my  rule  to  spare  even  those 

*  whom  public  report  condemns.     I  delight  not 

*  in  blazoning  the  crimes  of  others,  being  con- 
^  scions  of  the  mote  which  is  in  my  own  eye, 

*  and  not  regarding  myself  as  entitled  to  throw 
^  the  first  stone  at  an  adultress/ 

^*  After  justifying  the  asperity  with  which  he 
has  commented  on  the  misconduct  of  his  adver- 
sariesi  by  the  example  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  he  thus  proceeds :  '  I 
'  must,  however,  acknowledge  my  total  abhor- 
^  rence  of  your  see,  the  Roman  court,  which. 


neither  yon  nor  any  man  can  deny^  is  more 
corrapt  than  either  Babyl<m  or  Sodom^  and 
according  to  the  best  of  my  information^  is 
sunk  in  the  most  deplorable  and  notorious  im- 
piety.* I  have  been»  therefore^  truly  indig- 
nant to  find»  that  under  your  name,  and  the 
pretext  of  the  Roman  church,  the  people  of 
Christ  have  been  made  a  sport  of  s  which  1 
have  opposed,  and  will  oppose,  as  long  as 
the  spirit  of  faith  shall  remain  in  me.  Not 
that  I  would  attempt  impossibilities,  or  expect 
that  my  efforts  could  avail  against  such  a  hos- 
tile throng  of  flatterers,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  commotions  of  that  Babylon.  I  owe, 
however,  something  to  my  brethren,  and  con- 
ceive that  it  behoves  me  to  keep  watch  that 
they  are  not  seized  in  such  numbers,  nor 
so  violently  attacked,^  by  this  Roman  plague. 


*  ''  It  must  be  obferred,  that  Luther  had  been  in  Rome, 
in  the  year  1510,  on  the  afiairs  of  his  convent*  where  he  had 
been  greatly  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  manners  of  the  people,  in  the  performance  of  religious 
worship.  *  Ego  Romae,'  says  he,  '  non  diu  fui.  Ibi  ce- 
'  lebravi  ipse,  et  vidi  celebrari  aliquot  missas,  sed  ita,  ut, 
'  quoties  recordor,  execrer  iUas.  Nam  super  mensam,  in- 
'  ter  alia,  audivi  Curtisanos  quusdam  ridendo  gloriari ;  non- 
'  nuUos  in  ara  super  panem  et  vinum  hsec  verba  pronun- 
*  tiare,'  Poms  es,  pants  manebis;  vinum  es,  mnum  manebis. 
Ex  Luther,  op.  German,  torn.  vi.  Jena,  ap.  Melch.  Admn  m 
vitd,  49.  Speaking  of  this  journey  in  his  CoUoqtda^  he  ob- 
serves, that  he  would  not  have  exchanged  it  for  a  thousand 
florins.    J&. 
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Tor  what  has  Rome  poured  oat  for  these  many 
jrears  past  (as  you  well  know)  but  the  desola- 
tion of  all  things,  both  of  body  and  soul,  and 
^he  worst  examples  of  all  iniquity.  It  is,  in- 
'  ^deed,  as  clear  as  day-light  to  all  mankind,  that 
'  -Ahe  Roman  church,  formerly  the  most  holy  of 
^  ^bII  churches,  is  become  the  most  licentious  den 
<  ^>f  thieves,  the  most  shameless  of  all  brothels^ 
^      «^he  kingdom  of  sin,  of  death,  and  of  hell  \  the 


< 


«      jsvickedness  of  which  not  antichrist  himself 


ould  conceive. 


'*  *  In  the  mean  time,  you,  O  Leo,  sit  like  a 
Jamb  amidst  wolves,  and  live  like  Daniel  amidst 
«he  lions,  or  Ezekiel  among  the  scorpions. 
^3at  what  can  you  oppose  to  these  monsters  ? 
Three  or  four  learned  and  excellent  cardinals ! 
^ut  what  are  these  on  such  an  occasion  ?     In 
'MdcX^  yon  would  all  sooner  perish  by  poison, 
^ban  attempt  a  remedy  to  these  disorders. 
*The  fate  of  the  court  of  Rome  is  decreed ;  the 
^wrath  of  God  is  upon  it ;  advice  it  detests ; 
reformation  it  dreads  3  the  fury  of  its  impiety 
«annot  be  mitigated,  and  it  has  now  fulfilled 
^at  which  was  said  of  its  mother.  We  have 
wiedicined  Babylon  and  she  is  not  healed  ;  lei  us 
^herrfore  leave  her.    It  was  the  office  of  you 
«nd  of  your  cardinals  to  have  applied  a  remedy; 
l>nt  the  disorder  derides  the  hand  of  the  phy- 
sician, nee  audit  currus  habenas.     Under  these 
*    impressions  I  have  always  lamented,  O  rao^t 
*   excellent  Leo,  that  you,  who  are  worthy  of 


soo 

^  better  times,  should  have  been  elected  to  the 

*  pontificate  in  such  days  as  these.      Rome 

*  merits  you  not,  nor  those  who  resemble  you, 
^  but  Satan  himself,  who  in  fact  reigns  more 
'  than  you  in  that  Babylon;  would  that  you 

*  could  exchange  that  state,  which  your  inve- 
'  terate  enemies  represent  to  you  as  an  honour, 

*  for  some  petty  living ;  or  would  support  your- 

*  self  by  your  paternal  inheritance;  for  of  such 
^  honours  none  are  worthy  but  Iscariots,  the  sons 

*  of  perdition/ 

*'  After  pouring  out  these  invectives,  and  others 
of  a  similar  kind,  always  pointed  with  expres* 
sions  of  the  most  contemptuous  kindness  for  the 
pontiff,  Luther  proceeds  to  give  a  brief  history 
of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  efforts  made  to  pacify 
him  by  the  Roman  court ;  in  which  he  speaks 
of  Eccius  as  the  servant  of  Satan,  and  the  ad- 
versary of  Jesus  Christ,  and  adverts  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta  with  an  acrimony 
by  no  means  consistent  with  his  former  profes- 
sions in  this  respect.  He  then  declares,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  representations  of  the  Au- 
gustine fathers,  who  had  entreated  him  at  least 
to  honour  the  person  of  the  pontiff,  and  assured 
him  that  a  reconciliation  was  yet  practicable, 
he  had  joyfully  and  gratefully  undertaken  the 
present  address:      '  Thus  I  come,'    says  he, 

*  most  holy  father,  and  prostrating  myself  be- 

*  fore  you,  entreat  that  you  will,  if  possible,  lay 

*  hands  on  and-  bridle  those  flatterers  who,  whilst 
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^  they  pretend  to  be  pacific^  are  the  enemies  of 

*  peace.     Let  no  one,   however,   presume  to 

*  think,  most  holy  father,  that  I  shall  sing  a 

*  palinode^  unless  he  wishes  to  give  rise  to  a  still 
^  greater  storm.  I  shall  admit  of  no  restraints 
^  in  interpreting  the  word  of  Grod ;  for  the  word 
'  of  God,  which  inculcates  the  liberty  of  all, 
^  must  itself  be  free.  Except  in  these  points, 
^  there  is  nothing  to  which  I  am  hot  ready  to 
'  submit.  I  hate  contention,  I  will  provoke  no 
^  one ;  but  being  provoked,  whilst  Christ  assists 

*  me,  I  will  not  be  mute.  With  one  word  your 
^  holiness  might  silence  these  commotions,  and 
«  establish    that  peace   which  I  so   earnestly 

*  desire.  ^ 

**  ^  Allow  me,  however,  to  caution  you,  my 

*  good  father  Leo,   against  those  syrens  who 

*  would  persuade  you  that  you  are  not  alto* 
^  gether  a  man,  but  a  compound  of  man  and 
^  God,  and  can  command  and  require  whatever 
'  you  please.     This,  I  assure  you,  will  be  of  no 

*  avail.    You  are  the  servant  of  servants,  and  of 

*  all  mankind,  are  seated  in  the  most  deplorable 
^  and  perilous  place.  Be  not  deceived  by  those 
^  who  pretend  that  you  are  lord  of  the  earth, 
'  that  there  can  be  no  christian  without  your 

*  authority,  and  that  you  have  any  power  in 

*  heaven,  in  hell,  or  in  purgatory.     They  are 

*  your  enemies,  and  seek  to  destroy  your  soul,  as 
^  it  was  said  by  Esaias,  O  my  people,  they  who 

*  pronounce  you  happy  deceive  you.    Thus  they 


^  impose  upon  you,  who  exalt  yon  itbove  a  coun- 
^  cil,  and  the  universal  church;  and  who  attri- 

*  bute  to  you  alone  the  right  of  interpreting  the 
'  scriptures,  and  endeavour,  under  your  name  to 
'  establish  their  own  impiety.  Alas,  by  their 
^  means,  Satan  has  made  great  gain  among  your 

*  predecessors.'* 

*^  This  letter,  which  bears  date  the  sixth  day 


*  **  Some  of  the  protestant  writers^  willini;^  to  attribute  the 
sGhiiin  of  the  church  wholly  to  the  rash  and  intemperate  ooq« 
duct  of  the  Roman  pontifl^  have  pasted  over  in  ailence  this 
provoking  letter  of  Luther^  although  publiabed  in  the  genera} 
collection  of  his  works  (v.  Cha.  Chats,  Moshdm,  Robertsant 
if  C.J ;  others  who  have  cited  it,  have  suppoaed  that  Luther 
was  serious  in  his  professions  of  respeat  and  attachment  to 
Leo  X.,  and  that  the  pontiff  should  have  considered  it  as  a 
peace-offering  ft?.  Sleidan  and  Seekendorf) ;  but  it  is  not  dif« 
ficult  to  perceive  that  the  whole  is  a  bitter  satire,  rendered 
more  galling  by  the  pretended  anxiety  of  the  writer  for  the 
temporal  and  eternal  welfkre  of  the  pope.  Seekendorf  hu 
also  attempted  to  prove,  that  although  this  letter  bean  the 
date  of  the  6th  April,  1590,  it  was  not  written  till  the  month 
of  October  following ;  in  which  opinion  he  has  been  incau- 
tiously followed  by  other  writers.  To  say  nothing  of  the  de- 
cisive internal  evidence  of  the  letter  having  been  written  be- 
fore the  issuing  of  the  papal  bull,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
notice  the  following  facts ;  a  due  attention  to  which  wouU 
have  prevented  Seekendorf  and  his  followers  from  &Uing  into 
such  an  error. 

''  L  The  letter  in  question  was  prefixed,  as  the  actual  dedi- 
cation to  Leo  X.,  of  the  book  of  lAither,  ic  lAbermte  Ckrkd" 


of  Aprils  1580,  was  prefixed  by  Luther  as  a  dedi* 
cation  to  his  treatise  on  Christian  liberty,  which 


In  this  fonn  it  appetn  in  the  Jena  Edition  of  the  works 
of  Lather,  where  it  immedittcly  precedes  the  treatise,  and  is 
entitled  B^nMla  Uuhen  ad  Utmem  X.  Am.  Pan^fkem,  Li- 
BiLLO  ns  LiBimTATB  CBmisTiAiiA  wuoixk.  The  dedicatory 
words  at  the  close  of  the  letter  admit  of  no  doubt  that  it  was 
pnblished  with  the  bocA,  '  In  fine,  ne  racuus  advenerin), 
'  B. P.  mecum  afiero  tractatolnm  hmic,  oA iuon(Hnm€ edUum, 
'  vd  ut  auspicio  pads  componende  et  bonss  q>ei/  &c. 

*  IL  The  precise  time  of  the  publication  of  this  treatise  is 
marked  by  the  dedicatory  letter  itself;  viz.  the  6th  April, 
1J0OL  It  preceded,  in  the  order  of  publication,  the  treatise, 
A  CtpiMtaie  Baiykmiea ;  and  the  latter  treatise  had  made 
ita  appearance  in  the  month  of  August,  1590.  v.  Sleidan.  Hb^ 
iL  Seeimd.  Ui.  i.  mc. 


-  ^  UL  The  Jena  Edition  of  the  works  of  Luther  was  super- 
intended by  his  particular  firiends  soon  after  his  death,  and 
Ibe  greatest  care  was  uken  in  arranging  bis  writings,  in 
Older  of  time,  according  to  their  proper  dates.  This  is  re- 
peatedly insisted  on,  in  the  prefiice  by  Amsdorf,  as  one  of  the 
diief  merits  of  the  work..  '  Nam  multi,  non  considerata 
'  tempomm  serie,  turpiter  hallucinantur,  iiiim/>rtf<errt<  Scrip' 
'  lorvm  Liaherif  CkriUum  et  Belial  amciUare  student.'  In  this 
Edition  the  letter  appears  in  its  proper  place,  with  the  date 
of  the  6th  April,  and  before  the  bull  of  Leo  X.,  which  is 
dated  the  15th  of  June. 

^  IV.  Any  correspondence  between  Luther  and  Leo  X. 
after  the  issuing  the  bull  must  have  been  well  known,  and 
given  rise  to  great  observation,  as  it  would  have  shewn  the 
conduct  of  Luther  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which 
it  now  appears,  and  led  to  very  different  conclusions  respect- 
ing 


he  professes  to  transmit  to  the  Pope  a?  a^  proof 
of  his  pacific  disposition,  and  of  his  desire  to 
attend  to  his  studies,  if  the  flatterers  of  the  pon- 
tiff would  allow  him  i  but  which  the  advocates 
of  the  Roman  church  have  considered  as  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  his  arrogance  and  his  disobey 
dionce." 

Had  the  friends  of  the  Roman  court  viewed 
this  letter  in  the  light  which  some  Protestants : 
have  considered  it,  and  not  as  in  fact^  complet-* 
ing  *'  the  measure  of  his  offences''  against  the 
Pope  and  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  bull 
of  excommunication  which  Leo  X.  unwillingly 
issued  against  the  author  of  it,  would  never  have 
been  put  in  force.  After  repeated  per^iuasions, 
however,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1520,*  a  bull 


ing  kif  character.  To  have  omitted  or  miiplaced  it  in  the 
Jena  Edition  of  the  works  of  Luther,  which  profcMes  to  give 
a  history  of  the  reformation  for  the  years  1517,  IS,  19,  90^ 
and  SI,  by  a  regular  series  of  authentic  docamenti,  would 
have  been  unpardonable.  Even  Seckendorf  himself  has  not 
Tentured  to  introduce,  or  even  to  mention  such  letter  in  his 
commentaries,  at  the  time  when  he  contends  it  was  written ; 
and  only  undertakes,  in  a  former  part  of  his  work,  to  raise 
some  doubt  on  the  subject ;  '  dubitatumem  quondam  infira  ape^ 
'  riam;'  a  doubt  which  a  proper  examination  would  effec- 
tually have  removed.'^  This  point  has  been  still  further  clear- 
ed in  Mr.  Roscoe's  Preface  to  the  2nd.  Edition  of  his  work. 
*  Fra.  Paolo,  Concil.  di  Trento.  lib.  i.  p.  10.  (Brent).  Pfcl- 
lavicini,  Concil.  di  Trento,  cap.  xx.  p.  119. 


of  condemnation  was  issued  against   Luther 
and  his  doctrines.    This  bull  completed  the 
schism  which  had  been  evidently  begun  three 
years  before.     It  states  the  various  causes  of 
complaint  against  Luther^  his  adherents^  and 
writings,  from  which  forty-one  articles  were  se- 
lected as  heretical,  dangerous,  and  scandalous ; 
offensive  to  pious  ears,  contrary  to  Christian 
charity,  the  respect  due  to  the  Roman  church, 
and  to  that  obedience  which  is  the  sinew  of  ec- 
clesiastical discipline.     The  most  pointed  con- 
demnation is  there  passed  upon  them,  and  a 
strict  prohibition  laid  upon  every  person,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  from  advancing,  de- 
fending, or  favouring,  either  in  writing  or  preach- 
ing, any  such  opinions.    The  books  themselves 
are  ordered  to  be  collected  and  publicly  burned. 
The  bull  then  proceeds  to  narrate  the  mild  and 
paternal  behaviour  of  the  pontiff;  and  contrasts 
it  with  the  pertinacious  and  obstinate  conduct 
of  Luther,  whom  the  papal  court  might  in- 
stantly condemn  as  a  notorious  heretic;   but 
that,  unwilling  to  proceed  to  harsh  measures, 
Luther  and  his  adherents  are  conjured  to  return 
to  their  duty,  and  renounce  their  errors ;  assur- 
ing them,  that  if  they  give  manifest  proof  of 
their  obedience,  by  destroying  and  disavowing 
their  writings,  within  sixty  days,  they  should  be 
graciously  received  to  the  bosom  and  protection 
of  the  Church ;  but  that,  should  they  persist  in 
their  errors  and  contumacy,  after  the  time  spe- 
cified, they  should  be  proceeded  against  imme- 
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diatdy  as  obstinate  and  perverse  heretics ;  and 
receive  the  punishment  which  the  law  in  such 
cases  has  provided.* 

The  bull  of  Leo  X.^  instead  of  allaying  the  tu- 
mults, called  forth  all  the  zeal  and  energy  of 
Luther^  and  his  powerful  and  numerous  friends. 
To  such  a  pitch  of  exasperation  did  this  mea- 
sure raise  the  intrepid  and  daring  innovator^ 
that  he  threw  off,  in  the  most  unequivocal  man- 
ner, all  forms  of  respect,  and  even  decency,  to- 
wards the  Pope,  the  Councils,  and  the  Cfitho- 
lic  Church.  Refusing  to  appear  to  the  Pope's 
citation,  be  boldly  exclaimed,  '^  I  defer  my  ap- 
pearing there  until  I  am  followed  by  five  thou- 
sand horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot :  then  will 
I  make  myself  believed/'f  No  epithet  of  a 
rude  and  offensive  nature  was  spared  in  repre- 
senting the  character  and  conduct  of  the  pope 
and  his  whole  court.  He  once  more  appealed 
to  a  general  council,  and  hesitates  not  to  call  the 
supreme  pontiff,  whose  authority  he  had  lately 
declared  as  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  a  tyrant,  a  heretic,  an  apostate,  and  An- 


*  Thif  bull  hta  been  copied,  from  the  works  of  Lutber. 
into  the  Appendix  (No.  clxzxiii.)  to  Mr.  Roscoe's  Life  of 
X. ;  and  the  substance  of  it  may  be  founds  translated,  in 
pin's  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  Cent.  zvi. 

t  Adfer.  execr.  Antichrist.  Bull,  T.  3.  p.  91 
Var.  i.  p,  34. 
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tichrist  himself.  He  even  smnmons  the  pope 
and  his  cardinals  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  re- 
nounce their  errors^  or  he  would  otherwise  de- 
liver over  both  them  and  their  bull,  with  all  their 
decretals,  to  Satan,  that  by  the  destruction  of 
the  flesh,  their  souls  may  be  liberated  in  the 
coming  of  our  Lord.  Accordingly,  not  being 
in  a  capacity  to  carry  his  threat  into  execution 
in  any  other  way,  **  On  the  10th  of  December, 
15f0,  he  caused  a  kind  of  fiineral  pile  to  be 
erected  without  the  walls  of  Wittemberg,  sur- 
rounded by  scaffolds,  as  for  a  public  spectacle ; 
and  when  the  places  thus  prepared  were  filled 
by  the  members  of  the  universi^,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city,  Luther  made  his  appear- 
ance with  many  attendants,  bringing  with  him 
several  volumes^  containing  the  decrees  of  Gra- 
tian,  the  decretals  of  the  popes,  the  constitu- 
tions, called  the  Extravagants,  the  writings  of 
Eccius,  and  of  Emser,  another  of  his  antago- 
nists, and,  finally,  a  copy  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X. 
The  pile  being  then  set  on  fire,  he,  with  his 
own  hands,  committed  the  books  to  the  flames, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time.  Because  ye  have 
troubled  the  hohf  of  the  Lord^  ye  shall  be  burnt 
with  eternal  JireJ^*  That  there  might  be  no 
mistake  respecting  the  real  sentiments  of  these 
zealous  Reformers,  on  the  following  day,  Luther 


*  Luther  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  320.  Pallavic.  Cone,  di  Trento^  cap. 
xzii.  p.  136.  in  Roscoe  Leo  X.  iv.  p.  3L 
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mounted  the .  pulpit^  and  openly  declared  ih^tt 
the  conflagration  they  had  Just  seen  was  a  mat- 
ter of  small  importance;  that  *^  it  would  be 
more  to  the  purpose  if  the  Pope  himself,  or  in 
other  words^  the  Papal  See,  were  also  burnt  I"^ 

This  indecent  and  persecuting  behaviour  was 
imitated  by  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  in 
several  other  parts  of  Crermany.  How  unlike 
the  conduct  of  him  who,  when  he  was  reviled, 
reviled  not  again  ;  when  he  suffered,  threatened 
not  I  What  a  pity  that  these  Reformers 
should  have  been  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  every 
thing  in  Popery,  but  its  persecuting  spirit  1  That 
the  strict  discipline,  and  the  various  means  and 
motives  to  a  holy  life,  which  are  found  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  should  be  all  rejected  as ''  filthy 
rags,''  and  nothing  be  retained  but  that  gloomy 
spirit  of  bigotry,  which  in  fact  does  not  belong 
essentially  to  any  religious  profession^  but  which 
the  darkness  of  the  age  had  so  injuriously  in- 
grafted on  the  faith  of  Christians  !  Nor  was  this 
the  only  instance  of  Luther's  intolerant  zeal : 
he  called  upon  Charles  V.,  the  young  Emperor, 
to  rise  up  and  oppose  himself  to  the  kingdom,  of 
antichrist;  and  he  addressed  a  book  in  the 
German  language  to  the  Emperor  and  nobles. 


*  *'  Parum  esse  hoc  deflagprationis  negotium ;  ex  re  fore, 
ut  Papa  quoque,  hoc  est,  sedes  Papalis  consumaretur/'  Luih* 
Op.  voL  a,  p.  320. 
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endeavouring  to  excite  them  to  war  agaihst  the 
Pope,*  whom  he  caUed  a  wolf,  possessed  by  an 
evil  spirit,  and  who,  as  he  afterwards  said,  *'  is 
so  full  of  devils,  that  he  ^its  them  from  his 
mouth,  and  blows  them  from  his  nose/'t  ^^^ 
VFas  this,  as  Bossuet  remarks,:^  an  orator,  whom 
the  warmth  of  the  harangue  might  have  hurried 
into  indeliberate  conclusions^  but  a  doctor  that 
dogmatized  in  cold  blood.''  When  abuse  and 
slander  had  been  pretty  well  lavished  and  ex- 
hausted, he  turned  the  strains  of  his  invective 
into  the  most  foul  and  disgusting  railing,  em- 
ploying  the  lowestfigures,  the  vilest  comparisons, 
and  the  most  execrable  puns,:  which  his  fertile 
imagination  could  devise,  to  pour  contempt  and 
reproach  on  the  head  oif  the  Church ;  insomuch, 
that  his  language  had  at  times  much  more  the 
appearance  of  delirious  ravings,  than  that  of  a 
wise  and  holy  reformer  of  abuses. 

Supposing  himself  to  be  speaking  to  the  Pope, 
Paul  III.,  he  says :  <<  My  little  PauU  my  little 
Pope,  my  tittle  ass,  walk  gently,  the  fro^t  has  made 
it  dippery ;  thou  wilt  break  a  leg — thou  wilt  be- 
foul thyself,  and  people  will  cry  out,  O  the  de- 
vil !  how  the  little  ass  of  a  Pope  has  befouled 


•  Seckendorf  Comment,  de  Lutheran,  lib.  i.  sec.  zxir. 

p.  187. 

t  Luth. Op.tom.vii. inReeye'sChriBtian Church, fol.itl.69. 
t  Variations  of  the  PMestant  Churches^  vol.  i.  p.  94.  ^ 
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"lESEacBT*^  ^"gwo!;  "  An  ass  knows  that  he  is.aa 
.  ttss;  a  stone  knows  that  it  is  a  stone;  but  these 
little  asses  of  Popes  do  not  know  that  they  are 
asses.  The  Pope  cannot  take  me  for  an  ass ;  for 
he  knows  very  well  that  Utrough  God's  good- 
ness and  his  particular  grace,  lam  more  learned 
ID  scripture  than  he  and  all  his  asses  put  toge- 
ther." He  afterwards  adds  :  "Were  I  sovereign  of 
the  Empire,  I  would  make  but  one  bundle  of  both 
Pope  and  CardiuaU,  and  souse  them  nil  together 
into  the  little  ditch  called  by  the  Latins  the 
Tyrrben  sea.  This  bath  would  cure  them,  1 
pass  my  word  for  it,  and  give  Jesus  Christ  for 
surety  !"*  Surely,  one  would  have  thought  this 
Utter  blasphemy  might  have  been  spared  I  Ji 
icould  hardly  have  been  needful  to  enlist  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus  in  this  ignoble  service.  Yet  with 
riIllitt'gtiod;iikteptioD«i}£.our  eur^ed;  $«%inab 
his  attempt  to  craateikteal  war  ^aip^t  |tlO;?OB^ 
did  not  succeed,  at  least  not  immediately. 

Such  w^^fpirit  apd  behaviott'r  ofilflti^i^ 
And  yet  otMi  reason  has  beeu  beguil^duciiig.^ 
kmg^space  of  tbref  tmulred  j^an^^ut  t^i^  Ifoif 
maa  of  God — thiq  Apostle  of  the  Mpst  Hjgj^iirf- 
this  incomparablsirQTiver  of  all  that  is  goodiin 
religion  and  morals,  "  the  ever-glorious  Lu- 
ther!"! Iftobea  good  Catholic,  it -is  requind 
that  we  adopt  the  spirit  of  some  Catholic  princes 


•  Vid.  Papiriimlb  in  to»>  vu*  P*  ^4. 
t  W»lch'iLimofaieFopfa,p.34& 
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•ad  other  bigots— if.  to  be  a  Lntheran,  it  is  need- 
ful to  follow  the  example  of  this  Augustine  friar 
-—if  to  be  a  pious  CaMriisf ^  it  is  indispensable  to 
imitate  the  conduct  of  the  infuriate  priest  who 
burned  Ser?etus* — if  no  one  6an  be  a  good  Pro- 
testant who  does  not  cotifohsi  himself  to  all  the 
maxims  of  theearliest  Reformers,  then,  indeed,  the 
author  of  the  present  work' Iib  neither  a  Catho- 
lic, a  Lutheran,  a  Cafvinist,  nor  any  kind  of  Pro- 
testant ;  for,  whoever  may  be  offended  at  the  as- 
sertion, he  fears  not  to  say,  that  he  is  as  much 
Hshamed  of  the  conduct  of  most  of  the  Reform- 
ers»  as  he  abhors  the  persecuting  edicts  and  ful- 
minating decrees  of  some  princes,  hot-brained 
popes,  and  intolerant  priests.  But  it  will  be 
said  that  Luther*s  iiltolerance  was  the  fault  of 
the  age.  True  :  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  he  was  raised  up,  as  he  pretended,  to  cor- 
rect the  faults  of  the  age  ;  and,  therefore,  was 
more  inexcusable:  for  there  was  not  a  single 
error  of  the  Roman  Court,  against  which  he 
directed  his  mighty  talents,  so  hateful  in  the 
ilight  of  God,  so  injurious  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  Christians,  or  so  disgraceful  to  re- 
ligion and  morals,  as  that  which  sanctioned  the 


i»  I  ■ 


*  Beaden»  who  can  distinguish  between  Calvinism^  as  ,a 
system  of  Religion,  and  the  conduct  of  its  founder  (as  everj 
ftotestant  should  do  with  regard  to  the. Catholic  Religion 
and  Popery  in  its  worst  sense),  may  consult,  with  advantage, 
that  faithful  and  interesting  bopk«  entitled.  An  Apology  for 
Servetut,  by  the  Rev.  R,  Wright. 
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buraiDg  of  hareticii  and  jet  it  is  evident  thit 
this  practice^  of  aU  ntherii  ha  cherished  and 
wished  to  have  imitated  ! 

Every  one,  howevMr,  most  allow  to  Luther 
the  merit  of  uncommon  fortitude,  seal  and  con- 
stancy. This  was  manifested  in  a  conspicuous 
manner  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  which  was  as* 
semhled  early  i&  the  year  15S1,  by  the  Emperor 
Chaiies  V.  To  Ihjs  assembly  Luther  was  sum* 
moned  tp  appear ;  ,and  he  did  not  hesitate 
promptly  to  olMqr  the  summons,  declaring  to  his 
firiend^  wjbo  were  alarmed  for  his  safety  should 
he  comply,  that  were  he  sure  to  encounter  theiie 
as  many  devils  as  there  were  tiles  qu  the  houses^ 
he  would  not  disobey  the  call.^ 

• 

He  arrived  at  the  city  of  Worms  on  the  six* 
teenth  day  of  April,  attended  by  a  numerous 
and  splendid  retinue,  and  wa9  conducted  to  the 
Diet  on  tbe  following  day  by  the  Marshal  Count 
Pappenheim,  who  informed  him  that  he  would 
not  be  permitted  to  address  the  assembly,  but 
must  give  unequivocal  answers  to  such  questione 
as  should  be  put  to  him.  Being  asked  whether 
the  books  published  in  his  name,  the  titles 
whereof  were  recited  to  him,  were,  indeed,  his 
own  publications,  and  also,  if  they  were,  whe- 


«  Luther.  Ep.  in  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  153.    Fra.  Piok^Hiit 
Con.  IVent,  p.  13. 


liar  he-  was  prepared  ta  retract  what  had  been 
sondemned  foy  the  Pope's  bnll  in  them,  be  re- 
>Iied,  that  certainly  the  books  were  his,  and  that 
le  should  never  deny  them ;  but  that  with  res- 
>ect  to  retracting  any  thing  he  had  advanced  in 
hose  books,  it  was  a  matttf  of  such  importance, 
hat  he  requested  a  little  time  to  consider  before 
le  gave  his  answer.    Accordingly  he  was  al- 
owed  tiH  the  following  day  to  ddiver  a  verbal 
md  decided   resolution.     Encouraged  by  the 
plaudits  and  the  advice  of  numerous  friends, 
md  urged  on  to  constancy  by  the  admiration  of 
he  populace,  he  again  appeared  before  the-Diet 
ait  the  time  appointed.   He  delivered  a  very  long 
andreloquent  oration,  in  which  he  declared  that 
some  of  his  writings  being  published  purely  for 
the '  promotion  of  piety  and  good  morals,  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  condemn  what  both 
friends  and  enemies  allowed  to  be  useful  and  in- 
nocent;— ^that  others  being  directed  principally 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  papistical  doctrines, 
which  had  given  such  general  offence,  he  could 
not  retract  them  without  betraying  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  truth,  which  he  had  hitherto  resolv- 
ed to  support ; — ^but  that  with  respect  to  the 
third  portion  of  his  writings,  which  were  those 
written  directly  against  his  various  adversaries, 
he  would  confess  he  might  have  departed  from 
that  strict  line  of  mildness  and  decorum  which 
he  ought  to  have  observed ;  and  that  as  he  made 
no  extraordinary  pretensions  to  sanctity,  and  was 
rather  disposed  to  defend  his  doctrines  than  faSs 
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manners,  he  thonkl  only  reply,  in  the  words  of  the 
Savieur,  ff  I  have  spoken  exril^  bear  witness  of  the 
eviL  This  was  the  only  concession  he  appeared 
disposed  to  make,  except,  that  if  any  of  his  doc- 
laines  could  be^proved  to  be  opposed  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  he*  himself  would  be  the  first  to  com- 
mit them  to  the  flames.  Addressing  himself  im- 
mediately to  the  Emperor  and  the  other  princes 
who  were  present,  he  said,  that  the  true  doctrine, 
when  publicly  acknowledged,  was  at  all  times 
to  be  regarded  as  a  diving  blessing ;  but  that  to 
reject  it,  would  infallibly  bring  upon  them  many 
serious  calamities. 

This  harangue  not  being  deemed  a  satisfac- 
tory answer,  it  was  demanded  of  him  to  say, 
simply  and  unequivocally,  whether  he  would  or 
would  not  retract  his  opinions  and  writings. 
Now  it  was  that  all  the  native  greatness  and 
dignity  of  his  soul  became  manifest,  and  he 
boldly  replied  in  the  following  terms,  which  I 
give  as  translated  by  Mr,  Roscoe : 

"  Since  your  Majesty,  and  the  sovereigns 
now  present,  require  a  simple  answer,  I  shall 
reply  thus,  without  evasion  and  without  vehe- 
mence. Unless  I  be  convinced,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Scripture,  or  by  evident  reason  (for  I 
cannot  rely  on  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and 
councils  alone,  since  it  appears  they  have  fre- 
quently erred  and  contradicted  each  other),  and 
unless  my  conscience  be  subdued  by  the  word  of 


GoA,^  I  neither  can  nor  will  retract  any  thing, 
seeing  that  to  act  against  my  own  conscience 
18  neither  safe  nor  honest."  After  which  he  add- 
ed»  in  his  native  German>  for  he  had  previously 
spoken  in  Latin,    '^  HiER   STEHE  ICH,    ICH 

GAN  NICHT  ANDERS.  GOTT  HELFF  MIR.  AMEN." 

"  Here  I  take  my  stand  ;  I  can  do  no  other  ;  God 
be  rny  help  I  Amen^  Never,  through  his  whole 
life,  did  Lather  appear  to  so  much  advantage  as 
on  this  memorable  occasion.  Adverting  to  this 
magnanimous  reply,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
he  said :  '<  Thus  God  gives  us  fortitude  for  the 
occasion ;  but  I  doubt  whether  I  should  now 
find  myself  equal  to  such  a  task.'* 

The  answer  which  Luther  had  given  to  the 
Diet  seemed  to  have  placed  the  matter  beyond 
all  further  dispute,  and  that  nothing  remained 
but  to  put  the  law  against  heretics  in  force 
upon  him ;  yet,  through  much  persuasion,  the 
Emperor  was  induced  to  allow  him  to  remain 
three  days  longer  at  Worms,  and  in  the  mean 
time  several  persons  were  permitted  to  use  their 
best  efforts  in  private  to  persuade  him  to  obe- 
dience. But  every  mild  and  lenient  method 
proving  abortive,  he  was  commanded  to  depart 
from  the  city,  and  not  to  be  found  within  the 
Emperor's  dominions  after  the  expiration  of 
twenty  days.  Some  persons  even  advised  the 
Emperor  to  disregard  the  safe-conduct  which 
had  been  granted,  and  imitating  the  Council  of 
Constance,  to  destroy  at  once  so  dangerous  a 
heretic  ^  but,  to  the  eternal  honour  of  Charles  V., 
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he  replied,  that  he  would  not  gire  hinuelf  oo« 
casion  to  blush,  as  the  Emperor  Sigismund  had 
done  in  the  case  of  John  Huss.  In  thus  nobly 
refusing  to  depart  from  the  spirit  of  his  religious 
profession  he  was  encouraged  by  Lewis,  the 
Elector  Count,  Palatine,  who  decbured  that  such 
an  act  would  brand  the  German  name  with 
perpetual  infamy ;  and  added,  that  it  was  into* 
lerable  that  the  empire  should  be  for  ever  dis- 
graced and  reproached  for  not  keeping  the  pub- 
lic faith,  merely  to  gratify  the  resentment  of  a 
few  priestSr  It  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  few  advocates  for  not  keeping  faith  with 
the  heretic  Luther,  did  not,  as  in  other  cases^ 
refer  the  Emperor  to  some  established  doctrine 
of  the  universal  Church,  which,  undoubtedly^ 
they  would  have  done,  had  any  such  doctrine 
ever  been  taught  by  the  Church.* 

Luther  left  the  city  of  Worms  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  April,  accompanied  by  the  imperial 
herald.  He  was  met  at  the  gate  of  the  city  by  a 
numerous  body  of  his  friends,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  wannest  congratulations  and  ufh 
plauses.  He  then  proceeded  on  his  journey  to 
Wittemberg.  On  the  twenty-sixthdayfofMay, 


*  The  cue  of  John  Huaf,  and  the  origin  of  the  mistakit 
about  not  keeping  faith  with  beretict^  the  reader  wiO  find 
noticed  in  another  place. 

t  This  edict  was  dated,  aeeording  to  Seckendorf,  on  the  8lb 
efllay.    Se^endorf  abo  t^^  that  Aa  Ebdmof  Chomiy 

and 
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one  month  after  his  departnre,  the  Eoiperor, 
after  repeated  solicitations^  issned  a  decree  of  the 
Diet  against  him^  in  which  he  is  represented 
'*  as  the  devil  in  the  semblance  of  a  man  and 
the  dress  of  a  monk  ;*'  and  all  the  subjects  of 
the  imperial  dominions  are  required  to  seize 
upon  Urn  and  his  adherents,  to  destroy  their 
property  and  bnm  their  books  and  writings ;  uid 
all  printers  are  therein  forbid  to  publish  any  of 
their  works  without  the  consent  of  the  Ordinary. 
Soch  was  the  disgraceful  law  of  the  German  em- 
pire at  that  time;  and  such,  to  a  certain  extent, 
is  the  law  i  of  our  own  country  at  the  present 
day,  against  those  who  impugn  the  doctrines  of 
the  established  Church  of  England.*    Luther, 


and  PtiaiiQe,  were  wholly  ignortnt  of  it;  snd  were  Terj 
angry  st  iUpubKcalion  when  tbeyknew  it  It  was  dated  the 
8di  of  May,  he  adds,  that  the  peopk,  knowing  there  was  a 
fU  session  on  tint  day,  might  bclie?e  that  it  had  the  entire 
fonsent  of  aB  the  princes  of  the  empire. 

*  See  the  sefenteenth  section,  or  daose,  in  the  **  Act  f<Mr 
eiempting  their  Migesties'  Protestant  subjects  dissenting  from 
Ibe  Church  of  England  from  the  penalties  of  certain  Sta* 
tiltcsi,''  generally  caDed,  The  Toleration  Act    Let  this  clause 
be  compared  with  the  following  Statutes :  9  and  10  William 
IILC99.    l£dw.VI.c.l.  IElis.c.1,9.  93EIi7.c.l.  S 
Jae.  I.  c  4.    99  Car.  II. ;  and  all  other  penal  Statutes  of  this 
natare  not  repealed  by  the  Statute  39  Car.  II.  c.i»9.    The 
eooMBon  law  proceedings  against  Ubellers  of  the  Christian 
rAgion  are  not  taken  away  by  9*and  10  of  William  IIL  c 
88.   This  was  the  course  adopted  in  the  case  iX  the  King  ▼. 
tbomas  Piiine.    See  1  East  P.  C.  5  ;   apud  JreUaUPs  etU- 
tfns  qf  Black.  Com.  tv.  44.    Shonld  it  be  answered  ib$t  a 
aiterltl  AfiBrence  exists  between  a  person  who  bbsphem- 

ously 
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bowever,  escaped  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  by  a 
Tery  fortnnate  and  unlooked-for  circumstance; 
Passing  through  a  wood  on  his  way  to  Wittem- 
berg,  with  but  a  small  band  of  attendants,  he 
was  seised  by  several  persons  in  masks,  em- 
ployed by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  forcibly 
carried  to  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where  he  re- 
mained in  privacy  the  space  of  nine  or  teil 
months,  daring  which  Leo  X.  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Adrian  VI.  This  master-piece  of 
policy  and  humanity  in  Frederic  was  attended 
by  several  beneficial  effects.  The  adversaries 
of  the  Church  spread  a  report  that  Luther  was 


oudy  denies  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  one  who, 
tp  say  the  wont  of  it>  denied  only  a  part  of  that  religion,  we 
may  reply  by  a  reference  to  the  case  of  the  Rev.  F.  Stone> 
who  in  the  year  \&0S  was  publicly  tried  and  degraded  (so,  I 
believe,  our  modern  canonists  term  taking  away  a  poor  par- 
son's bread),  for  preaching  and  writing  against  some  doc- 
trines of  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Monthly  JRepo- 
siiory  for  that  year,  (p.  274,  et  seq.)  contains  a  curious  detail 
of  the  J^roceedings  in  Mr.  Stone's  case  ;  and  also  (p.  210)  a 
comparison  of  Mr.  Stone  and  Martin  Luther.  The  author  of 
this  work,  who  was  present  during  the  trial  of  Mr.  Stone,  ne- 
ver approved  of  that  Rev.  Gentleman's  manner  of  proceeding ; 
but  this  case  and  some  others  may  serve  to  shew,  that  those 
Protestants  who  justly  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Court,  towards  Martin  Luther,  will  do  well  to  moderate  their 
invectives  against  the  Catholic  religion,  by  turning  their  at- 
tention to  the  conduct  of  their  own  Church  under  similar 
circumstances ;  and,  certainly,  we  shall  feel  additional  reason 
to  be  silent  on  the  score  of  persecution,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  trial  of  Luther  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  and  that  the  facts  which  are  here  alluded  to  took 

place 
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iiqprisoBed,  pa'haps,  destroyed,  by  the-emissaries 
of  Rome^  and  from  thence  excited  a  spirit  of 
wirenge^  and  additional  haired^  against  the  ene-> 
mies  of  Leather  |  and  those  enemies  not  knowing, 
Or^  rather  hiinianely  affecting  not  to  know^4^ 
what  was  become  of  him,  he  was  suffered  to  en- 
joy the  ease  and  the  literary  and  religious  advan-* 
tages  of  what  be  emphatically  called  his  Patmos. 

During  this  retreat  he  employed  himself  in 
oomposing  many  of  those  works  which  have 
since  become,  in  a  manner,  the  ground-work  of 
the  Reformation.  Here,  also,  he  translated  a 
great  part  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Ger- 
man language ;  and  wrote  numerous  letters  to 
his  friends  in  various  parts ;  so  that  the  work  of 
reformation  went  on  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  his 
most  sanguine  wishes,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position it  met  with  from  the  apostolic  nuncios 
and  others.  During  this  retirement,  Luther  also 
employed  a  portion  of  his  time  in  hunting  with 
his  companions,  passing  under  the  character  of 
a  country  gentleman,  and  assuming  the  name  of 
Tonker  George. •[ 

■      ■!  ■  ■  ■■  ■  '  .    ■  ■    ■       ■  IB  .  I      I  !■  ■ 

pbce  at  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteeDth ;  at  a  tiine«  too,  when 
the  oation  was  engaged  in  loud  and  intolerant  outcries 
^gaioftt  Popery  and  Persecution  I 

*  It  has  been  thought  by  some,  and  that  npt  without 
iwobability  of  iu  truth,  that  the  emperor  himself  knew  of 
this  event,  and  of  the  retreat  of  Luther.  See  Moshcim's  Ecclet. 
Hia.  iv.  p.  57. 

t  Note  r^  [S]  by  Dr.  Maclaine,  in  Mosheim.  Eccles.  Hist 
i?.  p«  97,  Were  many  good  Christians  in  these  days  qf  grace  to 

know. 


.  Luther  had  not  been  long  in  his  retireiteent 
before  he  was  called  from  it  by  the  intemperate 
zeal  of  one  of  his  disciples^  Carlostadt^  who,  with 
some  others,  fired  with  iconoclastic  indignation 
against  the  use  of  images  in  the  churches,  began 
to  excite  considerable  tumults  in  Saxony,  by 
tjirowing  down  and  breaking  the  images,  and 
despoiling  the  sacred  pictures  which  adorned  the. 
church  of  Wittemberg.  From  these  acts  of  sa- 
crilege and  fanatical  intemperance,  Carlostadt 
encouraged  the  people  to  every  kind  of  violence^, 
even  to  mutiny  and  sedition.*  Luther,  wiio 
had  no  very  inveterate  dislike  to  the  use  of  ima* 
ges  as  helps  to  devotion,  the  only  use,  in  fact, 
for  which  the  Church  had  ever  designed  them, 
opposed  the  fury  of  these  reformed  Goths  and 
Vandals  with  his  usual  fortitude  and  courage. 
"  But,  perhaps,"  says  Dr.  Maclaine,f  "  the  true 
reason  of  Luther's  displeasure  at  the  proceedings 
of  Carlostadt,  was,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see 


know,  that  this  holy  man  of  God  employed  any  portion  of 
his  time  in  such  profane  pastimes  as  hunting,  they  would  be 
led  to  withhold  many  of  those  panegyrics  with  which  tbey 
honour  the  memory  of  the  Reformer  ;  hut,  fortunately^  most 
of  those  who  would  despise  Martin  Luther  on  this  ground^ 
are  not  Ukely  to  know,  or  to  believe,  that  so  good  a  man  did 
ever  commit  so  great  a  sin  as  that  of  hunting ;  and  hence  all 
parties,  churchmen  and  dissenters,  may  consistently  continue 
to  fall  out  about  who  shall  have  him  as  their  peculiar  apoatle* 

*  Mosheim's  Eccles.  Hist.  iv.  p.  59. 

t  Note  [/]  Mosh.  Eccles.  Hist.  iv.  p.  59. 
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another-  crowned  with  the  fjiory  of  executing  a 
plan  which  he  had  laid ;  and  tbat  he  was  ambi* 
tiona  of  appearing  the  principal,  if  not  the  only 
oondnctor,  of  this  great  work.  This  is  not  a 
wkie  conjectare.  Lather  himself  has  not  taken 
the  least  pains  to  conceal  this  instance  of  his  am- 
bition; and  it  appears  evidently  in  several  of 
his  letters." 

»  •  ■ 

From  this  period,  the  Reformation  may  pro-^ 
perly  be  said  to  have  taken  effectual  root.  The 
limits  of  the  present  work  will  not  allow  me  to 
trace  its  progress  with  minuteness, .  through  the 
various^  countries  in  which  it  now  began  to 
spread.  We  may,  however,  observe,  that  the 
new  doctrines  *'  diffused  themselves  with  the.ra-' 
pidity  of  an  inundation."*  Besides  Frederick- 
elector  of  Saxony,  already  mentioned,  John  Fre- 
deric, his  successor,  and  Philip,  Landgrave  of 
H^ssQ;,  .became  Luther's  disciples.  Within  the 
space  of  four  years,  these  doctrines  spread  from 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  to  France  and  England. 
Giistavus  Ericus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  Christiern 
III.,  Icing  of  Denmark,  declared  in  favour  of 
Lutheranism ;  and,  by  degrees,  it  spread  into 
Brandenburgh,  Pomerania,  Mecklenburgh,  HoU 
stein,  &c.  Poland  adopted,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  religious  opinions  of  Socinus; 


*  Sig.  PMorini's  General  Hiitoryof  the  Christian  Churcbj, 
p.904. 


and  though  the  Catholic  religion  has  been  sinee 
made  the  established  creed,  the  Poles  seem  never 
t0  have  had  a  great  relish  for  the  Roman  faith.* 
As  early  as  ^the  year  1528^  Ibar  Cantons  of 
Switzerland  embraced  the  refimned  creed 
Zuinglius ;  but  these  Cantons  afterwards  coalesc- 
ing with  Geneva^  again  changed  their  opinions  tct 
those  of  Calvin.  The  dogmas  of  this  last  nsimed 
reformer  were  received  in  many  paits  of  Ger- 
many; and  were  propagated  with  a  zed' not 
Vi^ry  creditable  to  the  honour,  or  even  the  Chria- 
tianity  of  their  founder.  Munzer^f  deserting 
from  Luther,  spread  the  opinions  of  the  ana* 
baptists  in  Suabia,  and  other  provinces  of  Ger* 
many  and  the  Low  Countries.  Calvinisin  was 
propagated  in  Scotland,  by  the  furious  seal  of 
John  Knox ;   While   the  faith  of  Luther  #as 


*  Vide  Robinson's  Ecclesiastical  ResearcheSj  p.  554»  ^ 
seq. 

t  When  Munzer  assumed  the  title  andfunctionB  of  apai* 
tor^  Luther  demanded  who  had  given  him  commission  t9 
preach.  ^'  Should  he  answer,  '  God/  let  him  prove  it,"  said 
Luther,  "  by  a  manifest  miracle  :  for  when  God  intends  to 
alter  any  thing  in  the  ordinary  form  of  mission,  it  is  by  such 
signs  that  he  declares  himself.''  Sleidcn,  lib*  p.  cd.  1555>  69. 
It  was  singular  that  this  thought  never  occurred  to  Luther 
himself,  when  he  began  to  oppose  the  ordinary  forms  of  mii^ 
sion  in  the  Catholic  Church.  But  the  founders  of  all  sects 
and  churches  have  ever  talked  in  this  strain,  when  they  have 
themselves  got,  as  they  suppose,  a  good  and  fair  footing.  It 
is  then  "  stand  by  thyself :  for  I  am  holier  than  thou.''—''  The 
Temple  of  the  Lord  are  we  !'* 


fintter^dj  IB  JSiM^ao4'  by^the  lost  and  imurice  of 
Iji^iuy  y IIIo  ^  it  pfMne  tOrbje  publicly  received 
aiidcoiwcAeiitiOttsly  bdiwedby  some  succeeding 

'> If  •  1     ;  <  ^  • ;       j   .       •  • ;  .  '      '  I      ' »     .  r    I  %     I  - . . ■     .  •  *  '  .  I     r< 

h  Tkese .  vanouB  cUmcs  of '  reformed  Chnrchei 
again  splifrinto  that  makiplicity  of  inferior  sects 
and  parties,  whi$h  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of 
private  judgfBjiral:  in  iviatters.  of  faith  is  so  eim*^ 
nently  calcittlated^to.proinote^fuid  whioh  has  been 
die  means  of  fpffddacing  one  q£  t|ie  most  interest* 
ing  works  agatd^  Protestants  ever  published.)^ 
which,  however,  v^isansw«redl>y  anotber-equaUjr 
cnridns  production   in  defence  '  of  protestant^ 

ISm^f      M'.         '■  ■■.,r;    -.    .  ;.     ;    .      I  .  ,   ,,-. 

•  fl'  r.il    !^.      !-^  '   *    '  ■.!»'.    I  ■     r     •     •        .  *i.f    *     f  ifii'ir^^ 

.itThis  rapid  view  of  the  rise  of  the  reformed 
ohnrches  shall  be  concluded  by  the  estimate 
whioh  Mr.  Gibbon  j;  has  made  of  the  real  va|ne 
qS .  the  Reformation*  Speaking  of  the  eaiiy 
Keformers,  >!khis  singular-historian  says;.  ^^  A 
philosopher  who  calculates  thef  degree  of  tiieir 
meitit,  and  the  value  m  of  their  reformation^ 
iviU  prudently  ask  from  •..  wbafe^  articles  of  faitb, 
ab&ve  xxr  against  yiout  reason,  they  have  enfran* 


■  ■■■■i^^*w^w*^a—i.i.  ^i.i.x  I  I... 


'»  BoMiMft  HiBUHy  of  tlw  Vah^doDi  of  tb^  PMetttnt 
Chiirciics* 
^  -f  M.  J.  Batnuge'B  HiKory  of  the  Refbnned  CburdiM.     - 

'  t  Decline  and  FaU>  voL  vii.  p.  409^  cl  acq. 


chised  the  Chriiliaiis ;  for  luch  enfirmnchiflemanC 
« is,  doabtieM^  a  benefit,  w  fiurat  it  may  be  eofUk'- 
patible  witii  tnith  and  pietf .    After  a  hit  die- 
CQssioQ  we  shall  rather  be  surprised  bj  the  ti- 
miditj^  than  scandalised  by  the  freedoniy  of  our 
first  Reformers.*    With  die  Jews,  they  adopted 
the  belief  and  defence  of  all  Htm  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures, with  all  their  pradigieij  from  the  garden 
of  Eden  to  the  visions  of  the  prophet  Daniel  s 
and  they  were  bound,  like  the  Catholics,  to  jw- 
tify  against  the  Jews  the  abolition  of  a  divine 
law.    In  th<e  great  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  . 
Incarnation,  the  Reformers  were  severely  ortho-  - 
doz:  they  freely  adopted  the  theology  of  the 'S 
four,  or  the  first  six  councils ;  and  with  the  Atha-  ^ 
nasian  creed,  they  pronounced  the  etemsl  dam — 
nation  of  all  who  did  not  believe  the  Catholic  ^ 
fiiith.    Transubstantiation,  the  invisible  change « 
of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  ^ 
of  Christ,  is  a  tenet  that  may  defy*  the  power  " 
of  argument  and  pleasantry ;  but  instead  of  con- 
sulting the  evidence  of  their  senses,  of  their 
sight,   their  feeling,  and  their  taste,  the  first 
Protestants  were  entangled  in  their  own  scnti^, 
and  awed  by  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  instita- 


*  The  opiniooB  and  proccedingi  of  the  Reformers  are  ex- 
pofed  in  the  second  part  of  the  general  hiftory  of  Bfosheun  i 


but  the  balance  which  he  hat  hdd  with  io  dear  an  eye^  and 
9o  steady  an  han4»  bagijMi  la  iodine  in  fiurour  of  his  JMherasi 

brethren. 
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tion  o^  the  sacrament.  |!^fither  maintained  a 
corporeal,  and  Calvin  a  retU,  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  encharist;  and  the  opinion  of  Zuinglins^ 
that  it  18  no  more  than  a  spiritual  communion, 
a  simple  memorial,  has  slowly  prevailed  in  the 
reformed  churches  *  But  the  loss  of  one  mys- 
tery was  amply  compensated  by  the  stupendous 
doctrines  of  original  sin,  redemption,  faith, 
grace,  and  predestination,  which  have  been^ 
strained  from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  These 
snbde  questions  had  most  assuredly  been  prepar- 
ed by  the  fathers  and  schoolmen ;  but  the  final 
improvement  and  popular  use  may  be  attributed 
to  the  first  reformers,  who  enforced  them  as  the 
absolute  and  essential  terms  of  salvation.  Hither- 
to the  weight  of  supernatural  belief  inclines 
against  the  protestants;  and  many  a  sober 
Chri8ii«A  would  rather  admit  that  a  wafer  is 
God,  than  that  God  is  a  cruel  and  capricious 
tyrant. 

*^  Yet  the  services  of  Luther  and  his  rivals 
are  solid  and  important;  and  the  philosopher 
must  own  his  obligations  to  those  fearless  enthu- 


*  "  Under  Edward  VI.,  our  refonnflition  was  more  bold 
9gA  perfect :  bat  in  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Church 
of.  England,  a  atrongr  and  explicit  declaration  af^inst  the 
real  presence  was  obliterated  in  the  original  copy,  to  please 
the  people,  or  the  Luthenuos,  or  Que^n  Elizabeth  (Burnet's 
History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  iu  p.  ^.  1^.  903.). 
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siasts*.  I.  By  their  hands  the  lofty  fabrick  of 
superstition^  from  the  abase  of  indulgences  to 
the  intercession  of  the  Virgin,  has  been  levelled 
with  the  ground.  Myriads  of  both  sexes,  of  the 
monastic  profession,  were  restored  to  the  liberty 
and  labours  of  social  life.  An  hierarchy  of  saints 
and  angels,  of  imperfect  and  subordinate  deities, 
were  stripped  of  their  temporal  power,  and  re- 
duced to  the  enjoyment  of  celestial  happiness : 
their  images  and  relics  were  banished  from  the 
church;  and  the  credulity  of  the  people  was  no 
longer  nourished  with  the  daily  repetition  of 
miracles  and  visions.  The  imitation  of  Pagan- 
ism was  supplied  by  a  pure  and  spiritual  wor« 
ship  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  most  worthy 
of  man,  the  least  unworthy  of  the  Deity.  It 
only  remains  to  observe,  whether  such  sublime 
simplicity  be  consistent  with  popular  devotion ; 
whether  the  vulgar,  in  the  absence  of  all  visible 
objects,  will  not  be  inflamed  by  enthusiasm,  or 
insensibly  subside  in  languor  and  indifference. 
II.  The  chain  of  authority  was  broken,  which 
restrains  the  bigot  from  thinking  as  he  pleases, 
and  the  slave  from  speaking  as  he  thinks :  the 
popes,  fathers,  and  councils,  were  no  longer  the 
supreme  and  infallible  judges  of  the  world ;  and 


♦  "  '  Had  it  not  been  for  such  men  as  Luther  and  my- 
self/ said  the  fanatic  Whiston  to  Halley  the  Philosopher, 
'  you  would  now  be  knedlDg  before  an  image  of  St  Wini- 
fred/ 
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each  Chrirtian  was  taught  to  ackuowledge  no 
law  but  the  scriptures,  no  interpreter  but  his 
own  conscience.  This  freedom,  howiever,  was 
the  consequence,  rather  than  the  design,  of  the 
Reformation.  The  patriot  Reformers  were  ambi- 
tious of  succeeding  the  tyrants  whom  they  had 
dethroned.  They  imposed  with  equal  rigour 
their  creeds  and  confessions ;  they  asserted  the 
right  of  the  magistrate  to  punish  heretics  with 
death.  The  pious  or  personal  animosity  of  Cal- 
Tin  proscribed  in  Servetus^  the  guilt  of  his  own 
rebellion  5t  and  the  flames  of  Smithfidd,  in 


*  ^  The  article  of  Seroet  in  the  Dictionaife  Critique  of 
Chauffepii,  is  the  best  account  which  I  have  seen  of  this 
sliameful  transaction.  See  likewise  the  Abbe  d'Artigny, 
Nou?eaux  Memoires  d'Histoire^  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  55—154. 

t  ''  I  am  more  deeply  scandalized  at  the  single  execution 
of  Servetus,  than  at  the  hecatombs  which  have  Uazed  in  the 
Auto  da  F^s  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  1.  The  zeal  of  Calvin 
seems  to  have  been  envenomed  by  personal  malice,  and  per- 
haps envy.  He  accused  his  adversary  before  their  common 
enemies,  the  judges  of  Vienna,  and  betrayed,  for  his  destruc- 
tioD«  the  sacred  trust  of  a  private  correspondence.  2.  Tlie 
deed  of  cruelty  was  not  varnished  by  the  pretence  of  danger 
to  the  church  or  state.  In  his  passage  through  Geneva,  Ser- 
vetns  was  an  harmless  stranger,  who  neither  preached  nor 
printed,  nor  made  proselytes.  9.  A  CathoBc  inquisitor 
yiddt  the  same  obedience  which  he  requires,  but  Calvin  vio- 
lated the  golden  rule  of  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by ;  a  rule 
which  I  read  in  a  moral  treatise  of  lacerates  (in  Nicok;,  torn.  i. 
p.  as.  edit  Battie),  four  hundred  years  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  gospel  *A  vo^orrf;  v^  Irtfm  9f7i(i0-df ,  rmtfta  t»k 

Q2 


which  he  wu  aAerwaids  coDSumed^  had  been 
idndled  for  thfi  Anabiq[>ti8t8  by  the  zeal  of  Craii- 
mer.*  The  naitiire  et  the  tiger  was  the  same, 
but  he  was  gradually  deprived  of  his  teeth  and 
iangs.  A  spiritual  and  temporal  kingdom  was 
fNMsessed  by  the  Roman  ponttfF:  the  Protestant 
doctors  wfsre  subjects  of  an  humble  rank,  with- 
out rerenue  or  j-uritdiction.  His  decrees  were 
consecrated  by  the  antiquity  of  the  Catholic 
church :  their  arguments  and  disputes  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  people ;  and  their  appeal  to  pri- 
iVate  judgment  was  accepted  beyond  their  wishes, 
by  curiosity  and  enthusiasm.  Since  the  days  of 
Luther  and  Calvin,  a  secret  reformation  has  been 
^ilently  wprkjing  in  the  bocipm  of  tb^  reformed 
churches ;  many  weeds  of  prejudice  were  eradi- 
cated, and  the  disciples  of  Erasmusf  diffused  a 
spirit  of  freedom  and  moderation.  The  liberty 
of  conscience  has  been  claimed  as  a  common 
benefit,  ^n  inalienable  right  :|  the  free  govern- 


*  "  See  Buraet,  vol.  ii.  p.  8i--86.  The  sense  and  huma- 
nity of  the  young  king  were  oppressed  by  the  authority  of  the 
primate. 

t  "  Erasmus  may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  rational 
theology.  After  a  slumber  of  an  hundred  years,  it  was  re- 
vived by  the  Arminians  of  Holland.  Grotius,  Limborch,  and 
Le  Cierc :  in  England  by  ChiUingworth,  the  latitudinarians 
of  Cambridge  (Burnet,  Hist,  of  own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  861 — 
268.  octavo  edition),  TiUotson,  Clarke,  Hoadley,  &c. 

t  ''  I  am  sorry  to  <^beerve,  that  the  three  writers  of  the  last 

age. 


aeato  of  HoUaiid^  and  Engtandf  introdMedt  tim 
pncliee  ctf  toleftUian ;  aad  like  narrow  dtowaaee 
of  the  laws  has  been  enlapged  by  the  prmUMkce 
and  humaoity  of  the  tittiecu  In  the  exercise^  the 
ttiind  has  ufeMlerakoodr  the  lioMtiiof  ife  powers^  and 
the  words  and  shadows  that  might  amose  the 
ehildy  can  no  toager  satuify  hb  mady  reason. 
The  Tolnmes  ef  controrcarsy  are  orerBforead 
with  cobwebs:  the  docttine  of  m  ProteBfeanft 
chnrch  is  far  removed  from  the  knowledj|re  on 
bdief  of  its  private  members-;  and  the  fiurms  o£ 
orthodoxy^  the  articles  of  fitith^  are  subscHbed 
with  a  sigh  or  a  smile  by  the  modern  clergy.  Yet 
the  friends  of  Christianity^  are;  alarmed  at  the 
boundless  impulse  of  inquiry  and  scepticism. 
The  predictions  of  the  Catholics  are  accomplish^ 
ed :  tihe  web  of  mystery  is  onrweiled  by  the  Ar- 
miniansV  Arians,  and  Socinians^  whose  numbers 


m^t  by  wfaom  the  rights  of  toleration  have  beea  m  nofaly 
Mbftddi>  Bkj}^,  Leibiiits»  and  Lodst^  arraHlagisatiraiiidb 
pMlMoplierf. 

^  «'  See  the  exceUent  clnptar  of  Sir  William  Tenpfe  on 
tKe  nSgion  of  the  United  Piiyfiaeea.  I  am  not  satiified  wilh. 
<ShK>di»  (de  Rebut  Belgicie,  AnnaL  L  i.  p.  U^  14.  edit  ia 
Iflteo.X  who  approves  the  imperial  hwa  of  perseciition»  and 
od  J  condemns  the  bloody  triboial  of  the  inquisition^ 

f  ^  Sir  Willfom  Bladtslone  {Gommentaries^  vol.  it.  p.  98. 
5f.)  explains  the  law  of  England  as  it  was  fixed  at  die  Bevo- 
ktion.  The  exceptions  of  Wpists,  and  of  tliosfr  who  dotisr 
the  Trinity,  would  still  leave  a  tolerable  scope  for  persecution, , 
if  the  national  spirit  were  not  more  effectual  than  an  hun- 
dred statutes. 


mast  not  be  computed  from  tbeir  separate  coo- 
gregations;  Bnd  the  pillars  of  re?eIation  are 
shaken  by  those  men  who  preserve  the  name 
without  the  substance  of  religion,  who  indulge 
the  license  without  the  temper  of  philosopby/'* 

I  would  not  omit  the  concluding  part  of  this 
extract,  Aoi:^h  conscious  of  its  great  unjust- 
ness  aAd  illiberality.  Those  Christians  need  not 
be  ashamed  of  a  creed,  which  n^eets  with  the 
disapprobation  of  such  sneering  and  disingenuous 
unbelicYersf  as  Mr.  Gibbon. 


*  "  I  shall  recommend  to  public  animadfenion  two  pas- 
sages in  Dr.*  Priestley,  wtakh  betraj  the  ultimate  tendency  off 
his  opinions.  At  the  first  of  these  (Hist  of  the  Corraptiona. 
of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  275,  276.].  the  priest«  at  the  second 
(vol.  ii.  p.  484.)  the  magistrate  may  tremble.'' 

t  Dr.  Priestley  has  ab]y  answered  this  gross  misrepresen- 
tation of  Mr.  Gibbon ;  a  misrepresentation  evidently  pro- 
voked by  the  just  castigation  the  Doctor  gave  him  ia  the 
CfeneralConcUuiauto  the  work  which  is  sooddly '^  recommend«« 
ed  to  public  animadversion."  Nor  can  I  forbear  to  remark, 
that  though,  perhaps,  less  disposed  to  admit  some  of  the 
tenets  in  Dr.  Priestley's  creed  than  even  Mr.  Gibbon 
himself,  it  is  surely  a  little  out  of  character  in  the  author  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall,  to  complain  of  any  thing  at  which  ''  the 
priest  may  tremble :"  as  to  the  magistrates^  Mr.  Gibbon  waa 
well  known  to  have  been  a  very  staunch  pwfcrs'that'be'man, 
though  it  is  equally  notorious,  that  he  directed  the  most  in« 
vidious  attack  against  the  powers  of  heaven. 


asi 


SECTION  VIII. 

Ii^knance  qf  the  Rrformation  on  LiUrature  and 

the  Arts. 

THE  influence  of  the  Reformation  on  the 
arte  was  decidedly  and  extensively  injurious. 
During  the  long  and  splendid  pre-eminence  of 
the  Catholic  churchy  a  multitude  of  punters^ 
architects^  and  sculptors^  arose  to  extend  the 
dominion  of  taste,  and  give  beauty  and  magni- 
ficence to  the  sacred  structures  of  the  country. 
The  productions  of  men,  inspired  by  genius,  and 
excited  by  religious  zeal,  far  surpassed,  in  the 
loftiness  of  their  conception,  in  brilliancy  of 
execution,  and  in  all  the  minute  gcaces  that  en- 
thusiasm and  perseverance  could  alone  bestow^ 
every  monument  of  humwi  art  that  men^ 
desirous  of  temporal  fame  and  the  common 
excitements  of  gain  and  popularity,  have  ever 
been  able  to  produce.  To  the  operation  of  re- 
ligious faith,  the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  much 
of  their  excellence  in  art :  the  temples  of  the 
heathen  deities  were  the  noblest  monuments  of 
ancient  taste,  munificence  and  grandeur.  But 
even  in  the  pagan  world,  the  arts  were  the 
business  of  a  few :  eijthusiasm  might  animate 
the  professional  sculptor,  but  could  not  form  a 
Phidias  or  a  Praxiteles.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
religion  of  the  Roman  worlds  to  ^^hibit  the 
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visible  presonce,  the  Catholic  world 
ther  labour,  nor  talent,  nor  expense 
the  sensible  images  by  which  they  wei 
of  religious  truths^  or  impressed  wit 
•  fence  of  omnipotence,  worthy  of  th 
of  their  faith,  and  the  ardour  of  the 
The  churches  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
erected  and  adorned  by  the  fl^gular 
the  art :  the  great  body  of  men  to 
construction  and  embellishment  of  re 
fices  were  committed,  undertook  i\ 
traordinary  works,  and  arrived  at  tl 
expected  excellence ;  and  there  ar 
found,  within  the  circumscribed  lii 
island,  statues  and  paintings,  the  pr 
obscure  and,  probably,  unedncate 
a  Raphael  or  a  Phidias  might  no 
ashamed  to  own. 


excellence,  while  it  was  exc 


lificatiBB^  wovld  bccooMf  fiwtidioiis :  the  airtisi, 

Wko  iSttkd  of  pleasing  bw  fdlow-ctaristiaDs^  not 

mty  fQrtained  the   Aqfracc   of  imperfection 

or  negligence,  but  feh  thtfai  reproacties  of  re^ 

morse :  unable  to  fulfil  his  own  conceptions,  he 

lihmed  bis  want  of  faith  as  much  as  he  la- 

^snmted  his  deficiency  in  skill,  and  was  excited 

4o  mors  successful  efforts  bj  the  emulation  of 

wtisi,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Christian. 


The  innumerable  statues  that  still  remain, 
tv  all  that  mistaken  zeal,  or  protestant  in- 
^^olerance  (for  the  Reformers  were  not  without 
triors)  have  been  able  to  destroy,  are  the  best 
ffoof  of  the  regular  and  extensive  effect  of 
'Catholicism,  in  the  improvement  and  cultivatiim 
of  the  arts.  The  multiplicity  of  the  works  of 
art,  and  the  baneful  influence  of  the  Reformar 
lion  ID  its  progress,  are  both  exemplified  in  the 
history  of  Henry  theVIIIth,  as  a  Reformer.  He 
issued  a  proclamation,  by  which  all  images  what- 
ever were  commanded  to  be  destroyed.  The 
work  of  destruction  began,  -and  was  continued 
for  nearly  six  weeks,  when  accident  alone  pre- 
vented its  completion :  yet  such  was  the  multi- 
tude of  statues  and  images,  and  so  great  was 
the  excellence  of  their  execution,  that  though 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  best  and  most 
OMspicuous  productions  became  the  first  ob- 
jects of  iconoclastic  fury,  and  though  the  man- 
date of  the  king  was  obeyed  with  the  united 
ddacrity  of  seal  and  serviUty,  the  number  of  the 
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WwkB  even  of  those  that  hafe  remained,  is' so 
great  as  to  have  deserved  our  astouishment  and 
admiration,  even  supposing  them  to  have  been 
all  that  had  originally  eiusted. 

It  was  not  by  the  mere  destruction  of  imagei^ 
that  the  Reformation  was  productive  of  injury 
to  the  fine  arts;  but  by  the  introduction  of  a 
penurious  and  puritanical  spirit.  From  hating 
the  reliques  of  Catholicism,  they  proceeded  to 
condemn  and  to  discountenance  the  instruments 
of  their  production;  because  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  human  workmanship  had  been  dis- 
played in  the  productions  of  idolatry :  the  skill 
that  produced  them,  and  the  qualities  they  dis- 
played, became  themselves  the  objects  of  fear 
or  disgust.  In  progress  of  time,  external  orna- 
ment began  to  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  popish 
feelings,  or  characteristic  of  idolatry :  he  who 
wished  to  display  the  sincerity  of  his  Protestant* 
ism,  found  it  necessary  to  frequent  an  bumble 
and  unadorned  place  of  worship ;  and  whatever 
decorum  or  magnificence  the  English  Church 
has  been  able  to  preserve,  it  has  secured  by  the 
secession,  rather  than  the  amelioration,  of  ita 
puritanical  members. 

It  might  have  been  imagined,  indeed,  that  of 
whatever  disadvantages  to  the  progress  of  scu^ 
ture  the  Reformation  may  have  been  the  cause, 
it  would  at  least  release  it  from  the  tramm^  of 
nniformity :  that  the  monotonous  groups,  which 


•doniadltfie.teiBptesof  Chiiftian  wonhip^  woqM 
hare  given  way  to  the  productions  of  figoroiis, 
uorefltraJnedyand  sportiye  fimqr.  But  it  was  soon 
discovered,  that  by  ceasiiig  to  doone  thing  wdt, 
the  great  body  of  sculptors  did  many  things  imr 
perfectly  or  extravagantly.  Instead  of  display- 
ing variety  of  excellence,  they  exhibited  de- 
formity under  every  shape,  and  in  every  mode 
of  combination.  The  regions  of  profitne  fable 
were  yet  unknown,  and  they  created  an  ima« 
ginary  and  hideous  world  of  monsters  and 
chimeras. 

Even  the  saying  of  mass  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  and  ihany  other  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  Catholic  faith,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Aomish  ritual,  were  of  essential  utility  in  pro- 
moting the  progress  of  general  art,  and  contri- 
lating  to  the  encouragement  of  the  inferior  as 
ivell  as  the  higher  branches  of  design.     The 
vanity  of  the  rich  and  the  emulation  of  the  poor 
excited  them  to  provide  for  the  solenm  rites  of 
sepulture  and  interment  with  all  the  means  that 
fortune  had  bestowed.     The  remains  of  the 
dead  were  an  object  not  only  of  casual  observa- 
tion, but  of  deep  anxiety,  to  the  living.    The 
noumers  completed  a  ceremonial,  towards  which 
heir  deceased  brother  had  looked  forward  be- 
^^e  he  sunk  into  the  sleep  of  death.    From  the 
opes  of  the  one  and  the  sympathy  of  the  other, 
t  derived  considerable  accessions,  not  so  much 
the  individual  skill  employed  on  particular 


iMMunentfy  or  on  the  repontmies  of  tacred  im- 
liqnai,  as  by  the  general  impvbe  commanieatdL 
to  the  public  mind.     Wealthy  excited  by  tAi^ 
bi>pe  of  posthumous  honour^    or   the  fear 
posthumous  degradation,  will   do  much;   th^ 
ministers  to  the  laudable  anxieties  of  potqily 
would  contribute  by  example  or  suggestion  fe^ 
the  exodlence  of  those  employed  by  the  princel  j^ 
and  the  rich ;  and  where  there  is  employmedt^ 
there  will  be  no  want  of  useful  competitiaA. 
While  the  productions  of  art,  so  effective  i 
assisting  the  devotion  of  the  Catholics,  reqai 
an  edifice  in  which  they  could  be  exhibited 
adTantage,  the  ceremonials  of  the  churchy 
impressive  in  their  form,  demanded  for  their 
lebration  a  structure  accordant  in  sublimity  and 
magnitude  with  the  awful  and  mysterious  rites 
qI  which  it  was  the  consecrated  scene.    It  be- 
came an  act  of  equal  taste  and  piety  to  render 
their   churches  worthy  of   the  paintings  and 
statues  by  which  they  were  adorned,  and  to  dedi- 
cate to   the  service  of   religion,  structures   of 
which   the  loftiness    and  magnificence  mig^ 
correspond  with  the  sublimity  of  the  Catholic 
ceremonial,  and  be  congenial  to  the  temper  of 
the  Catholic    religion.      The  jewels  and   the 
works  of  art,  devoted  to  the  Church  as  the  vo» 
luntary  offerings  of  the  living,  or  the  legacies  of 
the  dead,  at  once  required  of  a  grateful  clei^, 
that  they  should  be  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the 
devout,  in  edifices    of  appropriate  grandeur; 
and  enabled  them  to  gratify,  the  pride  of  e»* 
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fbuMMO)  while  they  fidfilled  their  daty  to  their 
bme&ctors.    The  dedicatioB  of  a  raperb  edi- 
iloe  to  the  service  of  the  Catholic  religion  was^ 
tberefore,  an  act  of  eqnal  necessity  and  facility. 
The  wealth  of  the  Christian  community  was  at 
command  of  its  spiritual  guides^  in  the 
rm  of  donations  or  bequests.    The  avaricious 
the  lukewarm^  who  during  their  lives  had 
n  contented  with  the  payment  of  their  legal 
ion  to  the  support  of  the  Catholic  esta- 
llshment,  frequently  contributed  to  its  revenues, 
their  anxiety  to  obtain  the  ceremonial  of  the 
,  and  the  other  less  important  rites  of  se- 
ultere:  and  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  de- 
based person  spared  no  expense,  to  do  honour 
o  his  memory,  or  to  redeem  him  from  the  pains 
f  purgatory,  by  liberal  contributions  to  the 


The  religious  structures,  therefore,  that  remain 
o  testify  the  piety  and  magnificence  of  former 
ges,  were  erected  in  the  unrestrained  spirit  of 
"^^igions  enthusiasm,  conscious  of  esrtensive  re- 
«<rarces,    and  animated  to  exertion  by   every 
motive  of    temporal  ambition,  and  of  future 
liope;  and  directed  by  a  lofty  ardour  of  concep- 
tion, accordant  with  the  character  of  the  Catho- 
lic worship.     But  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tioa,  not  only  taught  the  people  to  abhor  the 
appearance  of  pomp  in  architecture,  as  indica- 
tive of  Catholicism ;  but  to  regard  it  as  unsuit- 
aUe  to  the  simplicity  of  the  forms  of  Lutheran 


Btid  CaMnistic  W6nhip.  On  the  contident 
the  lofty  stract'iires  that  had  commanded  the  re- 
Terence  of  their  forefathers  were  divided  by  the 
disciples  of  Calvin  into  miserable  compartments, 
and  divested  of  their  ornaments^  or  deserted  for 
edifices  of  coarser  materials,  confined  extent, 
and  unadorned  proportions.  In  England  th6' 
same  causes  conspired  to  divert  the  people  from 
the  preservation  of  ancient  structures,  or  from 
the  erection  of  any  edifices  of  similar  extent 
and  magnificence,  and  to  circumscribe  the 
exertions  of  those  less  cautious,  or  less  bigoted 
Reformers,  who  believed  that  simplicity  might 
be  united  with  grandeur,  and  decorum  with  ele« 
gance.  After  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  rdi- 
gious  structures  were  erected  by  forced  contri- 
butions on  the  subject,  and  except  in  one  or  two 
instances,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  were  circumscribed  in  their 
extent  by  attention  to  considerations  of  econo- 
my. In  the  times  of  Catholicism  the  expense 
of  a  structure  like  St.  Paul's  might  have  been 
defrayed  by  a  small  proportion  of  the  ofiPerings 
presented  to  its  tutelary  saint,  or  the  bequests 
it  had  obtained  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass. 
If  Henry  the  Vlllth  had  undertaken  a  great 
work,  his  subjects  would  cheerfully  have 
contributed  to  its  erection  by  voluntary  gifts  ; 
and  the  monarch,  who  exhausted  his  treasury  in 
the  accomplishment  of  similar  undertakings, 
even  while  he  acknowledged  the  immensity  of 
the  reveou^9  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  obtained 
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the  applauie  of  his  subjects  for  bis  piety,  in- 
fltead  of  exciting  their  clamoars  by  his  injus- 
tice or  profusion. 

The  observer,  who  compares  the  magnitude, 
the  number,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  struc- 
tures erected  within  the  compass  of  three  hun- 
dred years  (between  A.  D.  1000  and  A.  D. 
1400),  with  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture in  England,  since  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  will  find  no  hesitation  in  admitting, 
that  within  any  twenty  years  of  that  period,  a 
greater  amount  of  architectural  taste,  and  of 
wealth  and  enthusiasm  to  render  that  taste  eflGec- 
tual,  was  called  into  action,  than  during  the 
whole  of  the  17th  or  18th  centuries.  The  la- 
bours of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  unremitted  and 
extensive  as  they  were,  scarcely  effected  so  great 
a  progress  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  as  was 
conceived  and  executed  by  men  whose  names  are 
now  forgotten.  The  very  conception  of  Henry 
the  Vllth's  chapel  demonstrates  an  enthusiasm 
of  feeling,  and  a  confidence  in  the  limitless  ex- 
tent of  his  resources,  that  at  once  exalts  the 
character  of  the  architect,  and  evinces  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  as  operated  upon  by  the  character  of 
ita  religion.*  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
decision  of  men  of  taste,  on  the  comparative  ex- 

•  The  observations  contained  in  this  Section,  are  ably  and 
amply  iUustrated  in  Mr.  Britton's  excellent  work,  now  in  the 
eoane  of  publication^  entitled  Architeetural  JmiquUia  qf 


odlencifti  of  Grteian  and  Gothic  architectara^  it 
miist  be  admitted  that  in  England  the  proda#« 
tions  of  the  admirers  of  the  ancients  bear  nil 
comparison,  e?en  as  works  of  genius  and  taste, 
with  those  of  the  Catholic  artists.  Even  St. 
Psxd'u,  the  greatest  effort  of  English  Protestanb 
ism^  would  not  hare  existed  bnt  for  the  model 
and  the  example  afforded  by  Catholic  enthnit 
asm.  And  what  comparison  can  even  thii 
structure,  and  many  of  the  most  celebrated  €f« 
forts  of  the  same  architect  sustain,  with  the  claa* 
sic^l  structures  that,  beneath  the  sway  of  Catho« 
Kcism,  have  exalted  modem  Rome  into  the  rinii 
of  its  parent  i 

The  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  peofde  of 
Itidy,  and  the  peculiar  bias  of  the  Catholic  reli* 
gion  in  that  portion  of  Europe,  were  restrained 
and  directed,  by  the  models  of  ancient  architec-i 
ture  continually  occurring  to  their  view,  sind 
operating  with  imperceptible  influence  on  their 
architectural  taste:  but  the  northern  nations, 
having  no  models  to  imitate,  yet  excited  by  the 
same  devotional  feelings,  struck  out  a  new  path 
of  architectural  science ;  and  by  the  united  force 
of  piety  and  genius,  accomplished  the  erection 
of  those  mighty  and  picturesque  structures, 
which  strike  the  vulgar  with  awe,  and  the  judi- 
cious with  admiration.  Every  form  of  grace  is 
exhibited  in  these  wonderful  fabricks,  ennobled 
by  the  most  lofty  magni&cence,  and  varied  by 
the  most  exhausUess  ingenuity.     To  him  wbo 
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estiBates  the  excellence  of  a  building  by  the  rule 
and  compass^  or  jylmits  nothing  to  be  excellent 
that  wai^ot  invented  by  the  Greeks  and  admired 
by  the  Romans,  the  beauty  and  ihagnificence  of 
Gothic  architecture  may  be  invisible  $  but  by  all 
^o  possess  susceptibility  of  feeIin|^or  in  whom 
a  cultivated  taste  d^ects,  rather  than  represses, 
the  enthusiasm  of  sentim^t^  the  productions  of 
Gothic  art  must  excite  the  most  lively  emotions 
<tf  pleasure,  astonishment,  and  veneration. 

•  It  would  appearjt  therefore,  that  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  Reformation  has  j^een  to 
deprate  our  taste  for  tjrrecian  architecture,  to 
reduce  the  Protestants,  ^ven  as  the  imitators  of 
^  the  classical  models,  beneath  the  level  of  their 
CaiHJolic  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  to 
circumscribe  the  operation  oFthat  small  portioa 
of  taste  which  actually  remained  ^  and  to  render 
their  efforts  even  less  successful  and  less  exten- 
sive. It  has  also  tended  to  retard  the  progress, 
and  prevent  the  arrival  at  perfection  of  that  style 
of  Gothic  architecture,  which  is  in  its  present 
state  so  worthj^  of  our  admiration,  and  which, 
^had  the  same  stimulus  to  its  pursuit,  and  the  same 
^iSbeans  of  advancingjit  continued  to  exist,  would 
baviifprobably,  been  modified  into  a  perfect 
sjrstem,^  regular  in  its  laws  and  proportions,  as 
effective  in  its  combinations. 

•^  The  unfavourable  influence  of  tlie  Reforma- 
iioo  on  the  arts  may  be  regarded,  however,  as 
more  than  counterbalanced,  by  its  propitious 
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fkmiyp  iaimdi^  mm  etdofiMljAinoficial  to  Iktf 
itl|9iwU  ^latgoinf  o^  the  bran  lettra^caanafcr 
be  admittid  i  ^d  thiit  maoy.  of  tfab  ireYol«^ 

'  tfoni  in  MfticRl  tasted  and  on  general  science^ 
laiisk  be  aiiteied  to  camet  thak  would  hmf^ 
Ibperatei^^htti  tbe  iteforaii^||BO  aerer  been  eC^ 
ftetod^  ifc^mi  not  bffCQpne  We  candMuror  th^ 

^  heatily  of  a  Protartant  writer  toflen]^.    Tbm 

history  of  poetry  and  the  other  departmenia  off 
elegao^t  literatun^  does  "Sot  justify  us  in  suppo^ 
ieg  that,  its  inunfdiate  opeii^on  was  in  any  dop- 
gree  famirable  to  refinement  of  taste,  or  to  tha^ 
successful  flights  of  po^cal  genius.'*^  Thdteiosf^ 
celebrated  poets  and  'mUorians  of  modem  Ep^ 
rope— me^whose  genftis  Uras  only  eq«ijiedjW& . 

,  tf    their  leaAg  andtheir  taste— Tawo.  GuMilir 
Metaetasio,  Ariosil^  ^and^  Jfeccaccio,  Spere  nak  ' 
tiyes  of  Italy,  and  sincere  Catholics.    Manyt 

>  of  them  existed  before  the  Reformation,  t(M 
yet  displayed  a  freedom  of  excursion  into 
the  regions  of  profane  literature,  of 'which  a 

jt       rrotestant*  might  not  be  ashamej|.  The  solemn 
and  lofty  character  of  the  CatHVfic  worship  is 
chiefly  observable  when  itennpbles  their  images^  ^ji 
and  exalts  their  sentiments/^wlt  would  app^  4fi§ 
priori,  indeed,  that  the  influence  of  the  Reflfhm- 
ation  on  the  poetical  taste  of  the  continei^al  con* 
verts,  must  have  been  in  some  degree  il^rioaa* : 
It  dissipated  th%  habits  and  the  emotions  thai^ 
must  have  been  impressed  and  excised  by  tli#^ 
frequent  contemplation  «f  Catholic  /.magnid^ 
cence,  and  by  the  frequent  participation  of  tho 


awftil  and  magnificent  cerem<^es  of  the  Cnnrch; 
In  place  of  these,  it  substitated  an  austerity  of 
manner  lyhich  character^dleven  tHos^e  indivi- 
c(uals  who  had  no  regard  to  strictness  of  con- 
duct, and  taught  even  the  most  enlightened  Pi*o- 
ti^tants  to  regard  every  description  of  tasteful- 
illusion,  or  splendid  display,  as  part^m^  of  ain« 
fulness  andjdolatry.    Those  pleasing  assocta-^ 
tions  whiclPare  the  offspring  of   superstition, 
ccmtribute  to  the  excellence  of  every  production 
of  fancy,  and  animate  md  assist  the  strains  of 
Intimate  poetry.     From  the  use  of  many  allu-^ 
sions  and  images,  also,  of  essential  consequence 
to  poetical  Effect,  the  continental  Protestants 
were  excluded  ;  and  even  in  England  a  large  pro* 
portiotfjof  the  community  regarded  the  **  holy- 
anthem  soundiinrg  from  afar,"   and  the  ^^  full-      ^ 
drawn  toneor  the  organ,"  as  reliques  of  the  most 
detestable  idolatry. 
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In  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  indeed, 
poetry  had  not  flourished,  and,  therefore,  could  ^ 
not  be  degraded  by  the  progress  of  the  Reform-     ^  gB 
ation ;  but   it  Is  not  unreasonable  to  presume 
that  the  latent  predisposition  to  that  art,  so  evi- 
dent in  all  communities  emerging  from  a  state  of 
comparative  barbarism  and  oppression,  was  re- 
pressed by  the  austere  plainness  of  external  ob- 
senrance,  and  the  abhorrence  of  every  thing 
united  with  their  former  superstition.     Part  of 
ibe  English  Reformers,  v indeed,  held  a  middle 
connses  ttey  preserved  in  their  ceremonials  a 
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mixture  of  gran^r  and  simplicity^  and  this 
association  at  once  ennobles  and  animates  the 
poetry  of  Milton.  *     >^ 

I 

Though  the  history  of  Italy,  however,  dis- 
approves the  supposition  that  the  Reformation 
^ad  a  ff^Mmtble  influence  on  literary  taste,  and 
the  annals  of  our  own  country  ten<Lto  corrobo- 
rate our  conclusion,  its  tendency^  develope 
much  more  useful  faculties  than  poetical  genius^ 
and  to  assist  the  human  mind  in  its  investigation 
of  the  most  useful  and  important  subjects,  can- 
not be  disputed.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  con- 
duct of  man,  to  the  knowledge  of  his  mental 
structure,  and  to  the  gratification  of  his^  natural 
aptitude  for  knowledge,  the  Pj^otestadjk  have 
proceeded  with  a  progress  to  which  the  Catho- 
lic religion  would  have  presented  the  most  insur- 
mountable obstacles.  The  Reformation  not  only 
relieved  philosophy  from  the  oppression  of  a  rfeli- 
gion  that  abhorred  the  very  approaches  to  un- 
bounded inquiry,  but  by  the  exercise  that  it  gave 
'J|  to  the  faculties  of  man,  and  by  the  example  it  af- 
forded of  extrication  from  ancient  prejudices,  con- 
tributed to  the  activity  as  well  as  the  freedom  of 
investigation.  The  very  act  of  thinking  different- 
ly from  the  Church  of  Rome  restored  an  indivi- 
dual to  the  full  exercise  of  his  faculties.  He  who 
burst  asunder  the  fetters  of  habit  and  education 
would  not  rest  contented  with  the  devotion  of  his 
talents  to  theological  questions :  he  would  em- 
ploy the  powers  of  which  he  had  recovered  the 
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exercise,  ia  makitig  incanions  into ; the. regions 
of  science  and  philosophy. 

■ 

«c  Of  the  innumerable  men  of  genius,  who  have 
discussed  the  laws  of  intellectual  association, 
who  have  investigated  the  motives  of  human 
-action,  and  extended  the  progress  of  knowledge 
in  spite  of  the  opposing  bul#arksW  prejudice 
and  authority  :  the  intellectual  aouteness  would 
not  have  been  awakened  in  Catholic  countries, 
'  '^nor  been  devoted  to  subjects  so  dangerous  to  the. 
authoriif^of  a  church  that  professed  to  be  infal- 
lible. Nor  does  it  detract  from  the  correctness 
'of  this  reasoning,  that  the  philosophers  of  France 
'have  displayed  a  boldness  of  investigation  more 
than  equal  to  that  of  the  English  and  German 
metaphysicians.  But  for  the  example  of  Puf- 
fendorf  and  Grotius,  Mallebranche  and  Montes- 
'quieu  would  never  have  written.  In  the  early 
writers  of  France,  their  liberality  of  sentiment 
may  be  traced  to  their  collision  with  the  great 
body  of  their  fellow  Protestants,  and  in  later 
times,  philosophy  has  only  been  another  name 
for  atheism  and  licentiousness. 

In  the  paths  of  theology,  the  progress  of  the 
first  Reformers  was  rapid  and  successful.  Their 
inquiries  were  conducted  with  the  energy  of 
tmth,  condemned  to  struggle  against  the  sophis- 
'  tries  of  authority  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
world.  To  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  was 
in  him>  became  the  duty  of  every  man  who 
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'  did  not  wish  to  be  considered  u  an  impioue  do 
serter  of  religiooj  and  a  renegado  from  a  faitl 
of  which  it  was  possible  that  he  might  only  dia 
like  the  restrictibns  and  austerity.    The  foun 
ders  of  a  new  sect,  or  the  seceders  from  an  ea 
tablished  worshipt  are  equally  excited  by  tb( 
necessity  of  justifying  their  own  conduct,  and 
of  obtaining pros^tes.  Luther  and  Calvin  were 
urged  to  the  composition  of  their  theological 
works  by  a  regard  to  their  personal  authority,  as 
the  leaders  of  their  respective  sects,  and  by  the 
expedience  of  refuting  the  calumnictti  sophis- 
tries  of  their  enemies,  as  much  as  by  any  pre- 
vious attachment  to  ecclesiastical  or  theological 
literature.     Even  after  the  Protestant  faith  had 
obtained,  in  England,  a  settled  pre-eminence, 
the  remembrance  of  a  struggle  so  arduous  as 
that  in,  which  it  had  lately  been  victorious,  and 
the  contemplation  of  the  still  formidable  meani 
of  re-ascendency  that  remained  in  the  hands  oi 
the  Catholics,  impressed  the  Reformers  with  the 
necessity  of  unremitted    activity  and  constant 
vigilance.     The  names  of  Cud  worth  and  Baxter^ 
with  those  of  their  predecessors  and  contempo- 
raries, evince  the  anxiety  of  the  members  of  the 
English  church  to  guard  the  people  from  the  de- 
ception of  the  Catholic  doctrines,  and  the  learn- 
ing and  ability  which  that  anxiety  tended  to  de- 
velope.    Among  the  Catholic  clergy,  freedom  ol 
inquiry  was  restrained  by  the  conviction  of  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Church,  and  by  the  fear  of  excit- 
ing the  curiosity  of  the  vulgar,  respecting  truths  id 
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\xtah  it  would  be  better  that  their  faith  should 
implicit,  than  that  their  uuderatanding  should 
enlightened.     But  the  rdqrmed  divines  were 
cited  to  extensive  and  van^  inquiry  by  the 
causes  that  restrained  or  forbade  the  inves* 
ti,gTSations  of  their  Catholic  predecessors  and  op« 
'Dents.    They  believed  that  the  more  deeply 
y  bihomed  the  resources  of  theological  know^ 
I^^*^::3ge9  ^nd  of  ecclesiastical  history,  the  greater 
i^"^9uld  be  their  triumph  over  the  doctrines  and 
ic^  «tfonings  of  Catholicism .    Ancient  and  modem 
i^-A^^ory,  therefore,  every  departmfint  of  learning, 
^'•^^d  every^Jbranch  of  science,  TCcame  the  sub- 
}^^^  of  th^  research,  ahd  afibrded  them  thei^ 
^f^^aterials  0f  argument.     The  erudition  of  the 
^oliolar    was    animated   and  enforced   by   the 
'.;.  ^arnesibess  of  the  divine,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Reformer.      Productions  of  which   the 
irials  must  have  demanded  a  long  continu- 
ance of  almost  unexampled  industry,  and  bear- 
ing in  their  expression  tbe  character  of  solemn 
and  fervid  eloquence,  remain  to  testify  at  once 
^      the  labour  and  the  zeal  of  these  celebrated  men. 

f 

But  it  was  in  the  science  and  practice  of  po- 

fh  litidi  that  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  was 

most  strikingly  observable.     The  members  of 

^         tfaie  Catholic  church,  accustomed  to  regard  their 

^  spiritual  superiors  as  the  delegates  of  heaven, 

resigned  all  sense  of  personal  independence,  and 

I  every  power  of  volition  to  their  ecclesiastical 

||    MiperiorB*.  ^The  practice  of  auricular  conf<M|ion 
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was  admirably 
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Ana  was  very  early  distinguished  by  several 
sorts  of  Christians  3  as  those  of  Palestine,  under 
the  Patriarcii  of  Jerusalem;  the  Syrians,  or 
Melchites^  under  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch; 
the  Armenians,  under  the  two  Catholic  Patri- 
archs; the  Georgians,  under  their  respective 
Metropolitans;  the  Mingrellians,  Circassians, 
and  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  under  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Patriarch;  a  few  Christians  in 
the  same  quarter  of  the  globe,  under  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Moscow;  the  Nestorians,  under 
the  Patriarch  of  Mousul ;  the  Jacobite  Mono- 
physites,  under  their  peculiar  Patriarch;  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas;^  and,  lastly,  the  Ma- 
H^nites,  under  their  own  Patriarch.  :  To  these 
Asian  Christians  might  be  added,  those  who 
were  subject  to  the  Emir  of  Sidon ;  the  Mord- 
wits,  between  the  Russias  and  Tartary ;  and  the 
Christians,  inhabiting  the  great  isle  of  Tarobana 
and  the  islands  adjoining. 


*  In  a  Chaldee  Breviary,  entitled  Gaza,  beldnging  to  the 
chmch  of  Malabar,  there  is  the  following  singular  enumera- 
tion of  the  good  deeds  performed  by  St.  Thomas  : — "  By  St. 
Tlioinai^  the  error  of  idolatry  vanished  from  India :  by  St. 
gliomas,  the  Chinese  and  Ethiopians  were  converted  to  the 
tndi :  by  St.  Thomas,  they  received  the  Sacrament,  and  the 
adoption  of  sons :  by  St.  Thomas,  they  believed  and  confess- 
ed die  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost :  by  St.  Thomas,  they 
hcpt  the  faith  which  they  had  received  in  One  God :  by  St. 
laomasj  the  splendour  of  the  life-giving  doctrine  appeared 

"^  India :  by  St.  Thomas,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  fled  ra- 
4to  China/' 

Si       4/  *       *  '  ' 
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.  more  particularly  concermng  yarious  branches 
of  church  disciplines  the  general  creed  of  Chris- 
tians had  never  been  infringed  upon,  to  any 
great  extent,  since  it  was  settled  ad!  defined  by 
the  first  Council  of  Nice. 

The  Faith  of  Catholics  has,  at  all  times,  and  in 

all  places,  been  ever  tb^same.— ^The  Opinions  of 

^iyate  individuals,  members  of  that  great  and 

general  community^,'  "^V^,  varied.     But,  long 

^  before  the  Refofpoiation,  la^  ^rtions  of  Chris- 

^   tians,  in   various  parts  of  the  world^.'  had  been 

either  not    subject  to   the   pap^  see,  ^r,    if 

9  properly  belonging%to  that  commi^ion,  were 

^        privileged  with  various  exemptions,  and  tolerat- 

ed  in  some  customs  and  opinions,   which  the 

p^iiliar  tidfere  oMheir  circumstances  on  qoun- 

tri^mnight  obviously  require. 

^  In  Europe,  the  Greek  Church  was  early  se* 

^ "parated  from  the  papal  jurisdiction;  but  they 
.    ^  retained  all  the  great  and  obvious  tenets  of  the 
Aloman  Catholic  faith ;  and  the  Greek  schisma- 
Y  .tics  were  hardly  chargeable  with  the  crime  of 
lieresy,  according  to  the  common  acceptation 
of  that   term.'-  Ir  is  chiefly  on  points  of  disci- 
pline that  the  Roman  and  Grecian  churches  dif- 
H^      fer.     Tbft  Muscovites,  who  have  their  peculiar 
Patriarch  oT  Moscow,  may  be  considered  nearly 
in  the  same  light  as  the  members  of  the  Greek 
^  church. 
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Asia  was  yery  early  distinguished  by  several 
sorts  of  Christians ;  as  those  of  Palestine,  under 
the  Patriarcii  of  Jerusalem;  the  Syrians,  or 
Melchites^  under  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch; 
the  Armenians,  under  the  two  Catholic  Patri- 
archs; the  Georgians,  under  their  respective 
Metropolitans;  the  Mingrellians,  Circassians, 
and  Christians  df  Asia  Minor,  under  the  Con- 
atantinopolitan  Patriarch;  a  few  Christians  in 
the  same  quarter  of  th^^  globe,  under  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Moscow;  the  Nestorians,  under 
the  Patriarch  of  Mousul ;  the  Jacobite  Mono- 
physites,  under  their  peculiar  Patriarx^h;  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas;^  and,  lastly,  the  Ma- 
Hwites,  under  their  own  Patriarch,  e  To  these  ^ 
Asian  Christians  might  be  added,  those  who 
were  subject  to  the  Emir  of  Sidon ;  the  Mord- 
wits,  between  the  Russias  and  Tartary ;  and  the 
Christians,  inhabiting  the  great  isle  of  Tarobana 
and  the  islands  adjoining. 


*  In  a  Chaldee  Breviary,  entitled  Gaza,  beMtoging  to  the 
church  of  Malabar,  there  is  the  following  singular  enumera- 
tion of  the  good  deeds  performed. by  St.  Thomas  : — "  By  St. 
Thomas,  the  error  of  idolatry  vanished  from  India :  by  St. 
Thomas,  the  Chinese  and  Ethiopians  were  converted  to  the 
truth :  by  St.  Thomas,  they  received  the  Sacrament,  and  thei 
adoption  of  sons :  by  St.  Thomas,  they  believed  and  confess- 
ed the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost :  by  Sl  Thomas,  they 
kept  the  faith  which  they  had  received  in  One  God :  by  St. 
Thomas,  the  splendour  of  the  life-giving  doctrine  appeared 
to  all  India :  by  St.  Thomas,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  fled  ra- 
pidly into  China." 
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Africa,  in  like  manner,  has  had  its  divisions 
of  Christians;  particularly,  the  Egyptians,  or 
Copts,  under  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria;  and 
the  Ethiopian  Christians,  subject  to^tbeir  Abun- 
na,  or  Patriarch  of  Ethiopia. 

'On  examining  the  several  creeds  or  formula- 
ries of  these  various  denominAions,  it  wilt  ap- 
pear, though  they  added,  in  a  few  pases,  jmnj 
absurd  opiij^ons  and  fuperstitious  practices  to 
the  leading  articles  of  faith,  held  by  the  churches 
of  Rome  or  of  Constantinople,  they  might  be 
regarded  rather  as  schismatics  than  as  heretics, 
and  as  differing,  in  doctrinals,  but  very  slightly 
from  thefiniversal  Church.  Unless,  indeed.  He 
may  e2|pept  the  Nestorians,*  whose  opinions^  or 

*  Some  of  my  readers  will  think  that  notice  should  lia?e 
been  taken  of  the  ancient  Culdees.  I  have  read  Mr.  Jamie- 
son's  very  curious  and  interesting  account  of  the  Ctfldees  of 
lona.  But  I  am  convinced  that  little  reliance  ought  to  be 
placed  on  the  vague  and  meagre  Culdean  history.  The  Cul- 
dees were  certainly  not  of  Scottish  but  of  Irish  origin,  and 
were  in  fact  attached  to  the  Roman  episcopacy,  though  they 
were,  particularly  in  Scotland  under  their  first  teacher,  Co- 
lumba,  privileged  with  certain  favours,  in  having  a  sort  of 
chief  abbot  or  presbyter  governor,  to  whom,  as  Bede  informs 
us,  the  whole  province,  and  even  the  bishops  themselves,  by 
iin  unusual  constitution,  were  subject.  Columba  himself  was 
not  a  bishop^  but  a  presbyter  and  monk.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  peculiar  character  of  the  discipline  or  govern- 
ment of  the  monks  of  lona,  their  leading  articles  of  faith 
were,  doubtless,  conformable  to  the  Catholic  creed.  The 
reader  may  consult,. along  with  Mr.  Jamieson's  work  on  this 
subject,  the  Columbanus  ad  Hibernos  of  Doctor  0'Conn«r> 
No.  IV.  p.  40,  ct  seq. 


rather  whone  phraseology,  respecting  the  Virgin 
Mary^  whom  they  style  the  Mother  of  Christy 
instead  ofi£the  Mother  of  God,  as  the  Latins 
phrase  it,  had  some  resemblance  to  the  no- 
tions of  the  Arians.  Since  the  origin  of  the 
Nestorian  sect,  a  considerable  change  has  takin 
place  in  regard  to  their  opinions  about  the  two 
natures  in  Christ.  Many  of  them  verged  into  a 
more  consistent  orthodoxy ;  and  the  Pope  has 
now,  I  believe,  a  titular  Patriarch  of  Mousul. 

This  point  of  the  analo|^  of  the  Lfitin  and 
Gtdff^  dogmas  will  be  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
following  testimonies : 

**  With  Rome  the  Greek  Church  concurs  in 
the  opinion  of  transubstantiation ;  and,  gene- 
rally^ in  the  sacrifice  and  whole  body  of  the 
mass."* 

Dr.  Potterf  and  Bishop  Forbesf  tell  us, 
"  That  the  question  in  the  Florentine  Council, 
between  the  Latins  and  Greeks,  was  not  whe- 
ther the  bread  of  the  Eucharist  were  substan- 
tially changed  into  the  body  of  Christ  or  not, 
but  by  what  particular  words  this  wonderful 
change  was  effected." 


»  Sandys'  Relation  of  West.  Religions,  p.  253. 
t  Potter's  Answer  to  Charity  Mistaken,  p.  235. 
t  Forbes*  De  Luc.  lib.  i.  c.  c.  3.  p.  412. 
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llie  «K»ii0t()«f- Ihe  maw  «  aiw  wad  bfi^ 
the  Gneks  ibr  HM^^ri^l:  ndybaimA,"*        ^^ 


*   •  ^ 


"The   Gradn- of  Venice,   aod  dl   other ^ 
^  Gteeks,  edcMre  Christin  the  fiooharisii)  and  wli»9 
dSkbeither  innpeBch  or  jooademn  all  these  Chris- 
.tiansofideleferyrt' 


»..; 


-  J  . .  »-.      ■» 


"  The  Greekf  reckM  eefen  stcimiMttts,  tli» 
same  with  the  Church  of  Bome/'l  ''  Anft 
ue  DO  lesi  for  Chorch  authority  and  tradi* 
tioa  than  Rikinaa  gCatholiot  t  i^;neii|g  mih 
Roine9  too,  in  prayinl;  to  naitata,  in  anri||Har 
confession,  in  offering*  of  sacnrifice  and  prttfiMt 
for  the  dead,  and  placing  much  of  their  devo^ 
tion  in  their  wcurrtiip  not  only  of  thtt  ^bksied 
Virgin  Mary,  but  in  the  intercession,  prayerfr- 
help,  and  merit  of  ofher  saints,  whom  they  ihto-^ 
cate  in  their  temples."§ 

**  The  Greeks  of  note  are  obliged  to  confesa 
four  times  a  year ;  the  priests  obliging  them  to 
confess  every  thing,  saying  they  cannot  other* 
wise  release  them."y  ■;  .  ; 


C( 


Though    they  do  not  hold  a  purgatoiy 


»•«— 


*  Ross'  View  of  the  Reli^ons  of  Europe,  p.  479. 
t  Forbes,  Cons.  Imodes  de  Euch.  p.  442. 
t  Atlas  Geographicus,  v.  2.  p.  1724. 
§  Ross*  View,  &c.,  p.  479. 
I!  Atlas  Geographicut,  p. .  173. 
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fire,  yet  they  believe  a  third  place  between  that 
4{>f  the  blessed  and  the  damned^  where  they  re- 
main who  have  deferred  repentance  till  the  end 
^i  ttieir  life  :  but  if  this  be  not  purgatory^  I  know 
^ot  what  it'is,  nor  what  souls  do  there  T'^ 

Archbishop  Whitgift,  in  his  defence  against 
Cartwright^^  adds  the  doctrines  of  free  wilU 
itf^its,  &c. 

It  was  not,  therefore^  on  any  of  the  above- 
named  classes  of  Christians^  that  the  Reform- 
ation, had  any  material  effect,  except,  indeed^  as 
was  natural,  that  of  causlhg  some  of  them  to 
rally  round  the  Catholic  Church,  to  oppose^  as 
they  imagined,  the  common  enemy,  the  La« 
therans,  Calvinists,  Zuinglians,  and  other  Pro* 
^testants.  ,  * 

That  great  and  immutable  principle,  THE 
RIGHT  OF  PlhVATE  JUDGMENT  IN 
MATTERS  OF  RELIGION,  having  been 
onc^:  acknowledged,  it  was  no  longer  in  the 
^wer  either  of  Catholics,  or  the  Reformers  of 
Catholics,  who  ()o  not  appear  to  have  been  them- 
selves aware  of  the  lengths  to  which  that  prin- 
ciple would  carry  the  human  mind,  to  stem  the 


♦  Tract,  p.  473.  The  reader  is  referred,  for  a  fuller  view  of 
thii  subject,  to  Mr.  Woodhced's  Guide  in  Controversies, 
dh.  S.  G.  8.  ft.  82.    Protestant  Apology,  p.  30^^32, 
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impetuous  stream  of  liberty  which  burst  forth  on  | 
the  Christian  world.  "  Let  every  man  be  fully*" 
persuaded  in  HIS  OWN  MiND,"  was  a  text  on 
which  myriads  began  to  descant,  who  had  neverj 
before  listened  to  any  others,  except-^**  TAom  arni 
Peter— feed  my  lambs— feed  my  sheep :"  and 
"  Hear  the  Church"  Priests  had  long  ridden 
the  people,  and  now  the  people,  having  obtained 
their  liberty  in  Christ,  determined  in  their  tu^ 
to  ride  the  priests.  Wherever  the  Reformation 
took  effect,  authority  was  at  an  end  :  yet  a 
struggle,  for  mastery  ensued.  It  was  the  eman* 
cipation  of  intellect^  and  a  thousand  specula- 
tions^ some  rational  a){^  modest,  others  wild  and 
unruly,  were  indulged,  to  the  astonishment  of 
many,  and  the  grief  of  more.  All  pretended  to 
antiquity ;  every  one  pleaded  the  authority  and 
sanction  df  scripture,  the^earliest  fathers,  and  ge* 
neral  coilncils  of  the  Church,  the  example  of  the 
Saviour,  and  the  precepts  of  his  apostles.  From 
the  self-same  premises,  the  most  contradictory 
conclusions  were  deduced  ;  yej;  all  and  every  of 
them  claimed  a  suitable  portion  of  infallibility 
and  authority.  In  no  point  were  thejarringk 
Reformers  so  agreed  as  in  their  hearty  abhor- 
rence of  the  Churcli  which  they  had  all  de- 
serted : 

"  'Twas  Babel,  Antichrist,  and  Pope,  and  Devil." 

On  a  sudden,  a  new  flood  of  light  burst  upon 
the  wondering  sight  of  multitudes.  Articles  of 
faith,  opinions,  form^^  and  practices,  held  sacred 


for  centuries  by  the  whole  Christian  worlds  were 
discarded,  ridiculed,  abhorred,  and  condemned, 
as  blasphemous,  idolatrous^  damnable,  heretical, 
dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men,  inimical  to  the 
^b^e  and  well-being  of  society,  derogatory  to 
ue  honour  of  God,  and  subversive  of  truth,  rea- 
son, and  common  sense.  Men  stared  with  as- 
tonishment, and  were  ready  to  beat  themselves 
with  vexation,  to  think  they  should  have  been 
reading  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  and  the  apocalypse  of  St.  John  from 
their  youth  up,  and  could  never  before  discover, 
that  the  one,  holy.  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  was  all  the  while  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  mystical  BabyIon--^a  whore,  a  scarlet 
whore,  a  drunken  scarlet  whore — nay,  the  very 
mother  of  harlots,  bloated  with  the  wine  of  her 
abominations;  reeling  and  intoxicated  with  the 
Uood  of  the  saints,  and  ripe  for  the  sickle  of 
God's  eternal  vengeance.  This  discovery,  how- 
ever it  might  shock  the  timid  and  fearful,  glad- 
dened the  hearts  of  those  who  had  courage  to 
make  head  against  the  beast;  and  these  cou- 
rageously resolved  not  only  to  "  hate  the 
whore>''  but  to  '^  make  her  desolate  and  naked, 
eat  her  flesh,  and  burn  her  with  fire."*     Before 


*  *  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  our  ear* 
Uest  Beformers^  and  particularly  with  those  of  Luther^  will 
know  that  in  this  and  other  places^  where  I  have  alluded  to 
tlieir  spirit  and  language,  when  speaking  of  the  Pope  and 


tlrarioitidbiettar(%^  -Jt 

CliA$i6Bn  tmaofiiMsont  u  Cbristitn  ChmtHI 
wfUM'  ba^  teen*  fito  a  head  without  a  body^ 
d)^  a  bod/  without  a  flool.  TlieNlbre;  e^reiy  onM 
proceeded,  forthwith,  to  strike  out  sttchr  a  ntoddP 
as  suited  beif  bis  cNm  tiewsof  the  matter;  adf 
doctors  and  theofogiani,  of  every  possible  dfe* 
scriptioD,  took:  their  seats  among  die  learned  )a# 
the  onFeMraed,  ag  the  case  might  happen  to  btf^tt* 
almost  every  fowa  of  (Stirmanjr,  RoUand,  Bog^ 
Iknd,  Ifemnark,  SlwiedeQi  Switscdairi,  and  otfi«r 
places: 

"  M  quit  thairiiihere^  and  nub  intothe  ddet.'* 

■ « 

This  was  tlie  natihral  residt  of  mmrestrstiiied^illii/ 
quiry;  nor  should  the*  principle  itself  be  ccM*- 
demned  because  of  the  ill  use  which  enthunstsla' 
and  fanatics  have  made  of  it.  Differences  of 
religious  opinions  cannot  possibly  be  injuriomr 
either  to  divine  truth  or  to  Christian  morals; 
upon  the  whole,  they  are  rather  useful:  it  it'. 
only  when  men  become  intolerant  and  presump* 
tuous,  that  their  c^inions  are  really  hurtfhh 
With  as  much  consistency  might  a  pious  Jew 
cast  reproaches  on  Christianity,   beqiiuse  it  is- 


other  Catholic  prelale«»  not  the  slightest  exaggeratioi 
heen  used.  On  the  oontrary,  k  is  s  fact  that  scunriUty, 
te  the  most  indecent  and  ioMaodeat  ei^nt«  was  not  unfire* 
qpMtttlj  tesorted  to  hjp  Lather  and  otbarst  See  pMlieiihi|g 
tosB.  ii.  and  vii.  of  hit  works. 


ittehaed  with  a  diversity  of  opinions,  as  tbe 
CSntbolios  condemn  the  RefiMination,  and  the 
great  principle  on.which  it  is  founded,  on  ac- 
Mant  of  the  many  sects  and  parties  of  which  it 

*  has  been  the  innocent  canse.  Bnt  while  I  asselt 
diis  truth,  I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for 
withholding  from  public  reprehension,  those  hit- 
ler *  animosities  which  the  Reformers  indulged 
against  the  Catholics,  and  even  against  one 
another,  on  many  points  of  doctrine  and  modes 
el  discipline.   The  best  and  most  impartial  Pro* 

^  testant  writers  have  uniformly  condemned  the 
rancour  and  ill-blood  which  actuated  the  Re- 
formers on  many  occasions.  Brandt,  Mosheim, 
and  his  learned  translator,  have  depicted,  with 
jast  severity,  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  some  of 
the  earliest  Protestants.  But,  as  Dr.  Maclaine 
justly  remarks,^  *<  bad  men  may  be,  and  often 
ane,  embarked  in  the  best  of  causes ;  as  such 
eadses  afford  the  most  specious  mask  to  cover 
mercenary  views,  or  to  disguise  ambitious  pur- 

The  Reformation,  however,  has  been  of  incal- 
colable  benefit  to  the  Christian  world,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  established  a  principle,  the  operation  of 
which  will  one  day  destroy  every  doctrine  and 
practice  that  has  not  the  plainest  injunctions  of 
revelation,  and  the  most  obvious  reason  for  its 


*  Appendix  I.  vol.  iv.  p.  196^  of  Mosheim's  Ecdes.  Hitt, 
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fttq^port^jnAiiidriUt  tiie  pnie  and  ondeflkA 
fOf  J«Mt  k0b.4Bom  eveiy  oorraptioa  and  ev^ 
antMgtoaMat  with  .which  ita  oflicioiis  nuraii 
ftthers  htva  lo  hmg  dog^ad  and  embarrused  Hh 
Tbii  being  the  ^caae,  wa  shmild  reflect  with  cwnm 
donronthaenonb.and  with  gratitade  on  thae 
Jaboon,  of  that  ifttrepid  band  of  BefiNrmera, 
Biet  tanght  in  to  withstand  the  conrtly 
of  liberty,  and  to  look  without  diflnay  on  thes 
threat8«and  anathenas  of.  Ugeted  prietti  anfl 
fopentiMoas  prelatet.    Aod  we  have  an  addi  * 
tionai.aiothre  for  thus  regarding  wiUi  aomei 
ance,  the  migtakes  of  the  BefiNrmerSy  in  the 
flection,  that  the  Reformation  has  had  • 
neficial  efiSscty  even  on  Catholics  thenMcli 
who  have  ceased  to  employ  weapcms  which 
perience  has  convinced  them  are  becooie  uselem^ 
and, -no  longer  resorting  to  the  strong  arm  of^ 
power,  have  quietly  returned  to  the  mild  and 
legitimate  warfare  of  reason,  scripture,  and  fidr 
argumentatioo.     Their  doctrines  remain    the 
same;  but  their  general  method  of  defending 
them  is  materially  changed  for  the  better;  and 
the  spirit  that  has  dictated  this  wiser  course  has 
been  revived  and  encouraged  just  in  proportion 
as  the  genius  of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  or  ra- 
ther we  should  say,  the  great  and  fundamental 
principle  of  Protestantism,  has  been  extended 
and  understood.  Besides :  the  vigilance  and  pra« 
dence  of  Catholics  have  been  kept  alive  by  the 
consideration,  that  their  actions  are  constantly 
under  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  a  keen  and  watch* 


«1 

fid  censor,  who  will  mark  their  failiogs,  and  rigor- 
ondy  weigh  all  their  motives  and  actions.  It  is  not 
•o  moch  owing  to  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  doctrinals,  for  that,  in  most  Protestant 
chnrches,  is  not  deserving  notice,  it  is  so  slight ; 
but  to  the  recognition  of  that  principle,  which 
^an  never  be  too  mnch  extolled,  that  men  are 
accountable  to  God  alone  for  their  religious  opi- 
nions^ and  that  they  have  a  natural  right  to 
make  the  best  use  they  are  able  of  their  own  rea- 
son in  the  choice  of  their  religion,  that  the  Re- 
formation has  been  of  benefit  And  if  Protest- 
ants have  not  yet  availed  diemselves  of  the  full 
€Xtent  of  their  principles,  it  is  because  they  do 
not  yet  see  the  entire  victory  which,  under  Grod, 
they  have  achieved  over  spiritual  wickedness  in 
high  places.  We  are  still  in  the  morning  of  a 
gospel  day :  but  the  glorious  luminary  of  truth 
advances  rapidly  to  its  meridian  splendour.  Al- 
ready the  fogs  disperse-^the  noxious  mists 
begin  to  evaporate,  and  soon  will  the  Christian 
world  be  illuminated  by  the  invigorating  rays  of 
the  divine  effulgence ;  and  the  fiur  and  lovely 
form  of  truth  appear  freed  from  the  shackles  of 
human  establishments,  obnoxious  tests,  persecut- 
ing laws,  unmeaning  mysteries,  priestly  and 
courtly  frauds,  contradictory  and  ridiculous 
creeds,  and  impositions  and  anathemas,  as  point- 
less as  they  are  absurd,  and  as  useless  as  they  are 
folse.  Then  shall  the  slanders  of  infidelity  be 
for  ever  silenced,  the  clamours  of  enthusiasm. 


oi the  iMt«r AairtieiMi'cAM  tJor'ttM^'M 
^  nay-faring MM {"  Jek»MkiltM*mi!>at,'kliit 
hb  NAME  ONE;  mnd  his  «nfy  %egollMP6M 
ylvis,  *'  ihe  fink-bom  of  ev^Biy  erMliM,*^»#ft 
Msinning  of  the  enaXkiA  of  God;"  IM  ii4it 
oT-aU  created  inteHigences,  he  conAM  % 
Chriftians  as  the  Menenger  .of  PaMC«,  «Hi<ilie 
leitoier  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift^  "ThM 
,  will  men  love  as  brethren^.  «ld  if  mM»  iheir 
MRTow pngndices,  tbeirpav^ TMlh^gi* iiiid%i« 
seeial  animosities,  esiieemhig  it  of '4ftftiiillf 
gKesiler moment,  th«t4faeyttioiiM mit»ti^Wtttu 
ftr  mntaal  ha|^ness  and  practieil  g<wllwdMi 
than  to  be  able  to  discern  the  ttinwie  isfaaM  idf 
enror  in  each  otiher^  >«mwd,  or  -evetflitolioMtat 
featnics  of  mistake,  which  now  •»  scKbhppiiy 
disunite  and  distract  the  Christian  wotM.* 

But  to  retarn  to  our  inquiry  into  tUe  real  €||^ 
tent  of  the  change  produced  by  the  Rdbrm- 
ation  on  the  religious  Opinions  of  profqieing 
Christians;  and  this,  it  will  appear,  is  not  .near 
so  great  as  many  are  led  to  imagioe.  Bot^  in- 
deed, there  is  some  difficulty  in  niaking-llieMfi^t 
mate:  for  among  the  various  divisions  ajodcubfl^nf 


«.— <•    >^ 

ft 
■   «        •      tf 

.  *  Tbe  real  lovon  of  union  and  peiee,  will  fao.plestsdiiwidi 
edified  by  the  penital  of  the  Refieciiom,  annexed  !•  the  Uptb 
e^tion  of  Mr.  Evans's  liberal  and  useful  TolUttic»  entitte4 
d  Sketch  qfDemommaikms ;  tA^lboh J  the  sequbl  to  that'WoM^ 
4th  ed.  •    'c« 


dMMBtod  «i|iQb  mMft  ^a»n  40Nvi4^ 
MdnMonbip  ai  tke  Ct^tMlK  Enroll.    1 

c»  however^  of  fehe  meJQntgr  of  ProtestMtait 
of  ihoee  doctriaes  which  the  bulk  of  Mie 
Aefimned  churches   retained;    m  alao  of  the 
tenets  which    Luther  imd  others  intro- 


TAmg  tup*  or  rather  preserving,  the  old  opi- 
I,  tiint  tiiere  cannot  be  two  acceptable  me* 
iMde^of  worshipping  God^  or  pf  viewing  his 
Wttiibvles,^  the  early  Reformers  «nd  later  Protestr 
ants,  have  found  themselves  somewhat  embar- 
iiiscd  in  their  dissent ;  yet,  liowever  they  may 
^jUslU^e  thcr^urch.of  Rome,  and  her  ritual,  they 
akill  acknowledge  that  she  is   a   true  Church, 

wiwmwwMiiiFfNwi'*  ■"  '    ""'    ■■ '  ■  ■      1.    'm'..  in    ■  ■■  . 

*  "  jM  vebdieve  in  oqe  God,  jo  we  inott  coiuUntly  be- 
Jkmm,  Ihst  there  hath  been,  now  i%  and  ta  the  end  tfaiH  be,  * 
JGAi  onl  of  which  lUrk  neither  Jife  nor  fidicity  is  to  be 
for«  or  had ;  and,  therefore,  we  utterly  abhor  the  bla9- 
of  these  who  affirm,  that  men,  who  live  according  to 
^foilf  and  jgitice,  #hali  be  saved,  in  whatever  religion  they 
have  lived''  Originul  Prqfnaiom  qf  the  Kxtk  qf  Scotland. 
lA-  Theaame  sentiment  is  continued  by  the  Westminster 
JMaa^  and  approved  and  ratified  by  Parliament,  A.  D. 
1C4S. 

!Elie  Church  of  England,  in  like  manner,  A.  D.  1612, 
4fifDQf^  the  medium  of  her  supreme  head,  thus  declares : 
^  Ibe  king  believes,  without  fallacy  or  distrust,  that  there  is 
l^i^t  true  Church,  called  Universal,  or  Catholic,  out  of 
Vriijdi  be  holds  no  salvation  is  to  be  expected.''  CasoMboni  ad 

JEpiii. 
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orth€klox  in  ali  (undamental  points^  and  that  sal* 
vation  is  to  be  attained  in  her  communion.* 
Luther  himself,  when  writing  against  the  Ana- 
baptists, says  thus :  ^*  I  confess,  that  under  the 
papacy  are  many  good  Christian  things;  nayy 
all  that  is  good  in  Christianity.  And  that  we 
had  them  from  thence,  for  I  acknowledge,  that 
in  popery  is  the  true  scripture ;  true  baptism; 
the  true  sacrament  of  the  altar ;  true  keys  for 
the  remission  of  sin ;  true  office  of  preaching; 
true  catechism;  the  ten  commandments;  and 
the  articles  of  faith.  Nay,  I  siay,  that  in  popery 
is  true  Christianity,  even  the  very  kernel  of 


Epist,  Card*  Perron,  Responsio  pro  Rege,  p.  10.  Ed,  Londcm* 
1612. 

The  Reformed  Church  of  France  also  declares^  that  out 
of  the  Church  there  is  nothing  hut  death  und^aimntkiii. 
"  For/*  says  she,  "  doubtless,  all  such  as  separate  from  the 
society  of  the  faithful,  and  form  a  sect  apart,  can  never  ex- 
pect salvation."  Vide  the  Gallican  Reformed  Catechism,  p.  28S. 
Amsterdam  Ed,  1710.  This  sentiment  has  been  maintained 
by  numerous  Protestant  writers  of  eminence,  since  the  Re* 
formation.  The  reader  may  consult  Calvin.  Inst.  lib.  iv.  c.  i* 
§  iv.  Luth.  on  the  Hth  of  €ttn.  torn.  vi.  Perkins  on  the  Rev.  p. 
308.  Abp.  Tillotson,  v.  6.  p.  245,  et  seq.  Pearson  on  the  Creed, 
p.  319.  £d.  1669.  Indeed,  we  are  all  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  making  our  own  particular  church,  or  sect,  the  only  way 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

'*^  I  am  aware  that  Tillotson,  and  some  others,  have  affect- 
ed to  doubt  of  the  salvation  of  Catholics ;  or,  at  least,  they 
have  deemed  it  dangerous  to  hold  communion  with  so  cor- 
rupt and  idolatrous  a  church.     I  have,  however,  too  high  an 

opinion 
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Christianity."  This  opinion  has  been' held  by 
a  host  of  Protestant  writers  since  the  Reform- 
ation/'^ It  is  a  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church  of  considerable  importance,  inas* 
much  as  it  shews,  that  the  objections  which 
Protestants  urge  against  their  Catholic  brethreD» 
are  by  no  means  so  serious,  or  well  founded^  as 
many .  are  led  to  suppose ;  and  the  friends,  of 
peace  wiH  always  be  ready  to  embrace  eveiy 
opportunity  of  weakening  the  grounds  of  war 
and  opposition.  However  it  may  be,  it  is  a 
subject  closely  connected  with  a  view  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Reformation  on  religion  and 
morals,  t 

The  change  which  the  Reformation  introduc- 
ed, respecting  religious  opinions,  was,  undoubt- 
edly, favourable,  as  far  as  it  went,  to  the  real 
doctrines  of  the  scriptures.    As   far  as  I  have 


opinion  of  these  Protestants  to  fodieve  they  were  quite  serious 
in  these  surmises.  The  authors  of  the  Irish  Protesiani  Charter" 
School  Catechhm,  and  Dr.  Duigenan,  may  be  admitted  toba^e 
very  serious  doubts  on  this  point :  suck  men  as  Tillotson 
would  never  have  pressed  so  unworthy  a  notion. 

*  The  united  testimonies  of  many  of  them  maybe  seen  in 
that  very  singular  pubUcation,  the  Protestant  Apology  for  the 
Church  of  Rome,  before  referred  to.  Others  are  quoted,  or 
referred  to«  in  Geddcis  Modest  Apology. 

t  The  late  Dr.  Greddes  accommodated  too  much  on  this 
point;  yet  the  reader  should  not  fail  here  to  turn  to  hia 
Modest  Apology, 


taeA  tUii4»>giiHr4mii  'wm  dimost  iaAiilipr.UV 
snnsiMiii^  •  n  'ippwn  iso  iiib»  ibk  ib6 
pbinta«f4iflmNMM4MtweenfllieiOalhoUciatid<! 
Ptateataiit  Obmehet  aretiw  AAlowing?  Catfadte 
hcM  ihe  s9tfffmiUKyf  or- rather  primacy^  «f  ite 
9M^ tfAmet  ^pHftealtimltB, Imettt rmtnilwrti 
of  the  Obvrch  </£  EngfaMid^*  bold  Aemnpntimof 
of  fhe  SIngy'wfao-is  the  iiead'ofiheG||«Mlk^ 
Gttholics  oontend  Ant  the  if^amUU^  .^  4km 
Cbtrdk.*  PratettantiM^'^ftbflk^tlKOfamohffapi 
power  *  to  deovee  riles  and  oeieiiiotiiei»'' bat  Ami 
she  is  not,  therefore,  iofUliMo.    ''  Tin  Mlov^ 


'■<i 
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*  Bat  some  wiR  lay,  it  it  diiBcidl  to  define  tlM  real  eenti* 
■lenti  and  doitriMi  of  the  Ghinh  of.Siiii^ai^    Iheqe  i% 
certainly*  coDsiderabie  forae  In  this  obsenration.    The  laxity, 
wc  the  liberality  of  the  English  clergy^  I  Innre  aoliced  in  a 
former  work  (Portraiture  of  Methodism),  wherein  I  have  net 
failed  to  award  to  them  what  I  cofnceiyed  take  a  suittkble  por* 
tioa,fiCjnerit.for  their  many  public  and  private  rirtues.  Some 
few  of  my  dissenting  brethren  have  chosen  tobe  oftndedon  thia 
aoc<mnt^«^I  jam  sorry  for  it ;  but  am  certaiidy  more  sorry  fi>r 
their  n/Sofnot^  than  for  the  nause  of  it;  and  I  here  repeat  it^ 
that  a  moie  learned,  candid,  and  moral  body  of  jpeoplq,  than 
aiar  £i^lisb  deiigy,  never  existed.   The  exceptions,  coosidei&> 
ing  their  numerous  temptatiomt,  and  the  rank  they  hold  in 
sficitty«  aie  comparatively  trifling.    I  am  compelled^  hov- 
aier,  to  abate  somewhat  of  my  admiration  of  the  public  ooa-» 
dactof  «ost  of  our  Right  Beverend  Bishops.    It  is  a  lap 
mentable  indication  of  feat  deficiency  of  the  true  spirit  ^ 
P)raleatantism«  that  only  one  or  two  of  the  whole  bench  should 
diaoae  to  avow  themselves  the  Jfiriends  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation.   They  have  not  succeeded  in  clearin|;  the  Chiuth 
of  heretics,  though  they  have  taken  away  the  bresid  of  poor 

Ifr. 


img  <l«otatioD/V  remarkfi  Or.Qe^jie^*  *'  from  a 
Dedication  to  Clem^ot  XL,  prefixed  to  Sir 
Bicbard  Steele's  Jccaunt  <^  the  State  of  the  Jta^ 
man  CatkoUc  BeUgion^  will,  perhs^s,  explain  how 
matters  stand  in  this  respect,  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants:—''  Your  Holin£S6  is  not 
aware,  how  near  the  Churches  of  us  Protestants 
have  at  length  come  to  those  privileges  and  per* 
lections  which  you  boast  of  as  peculiar  to  your 
own :  ao  near,  that  many  of  the  most  quick* 
sighted  and  sagacious  persons  havenot  been  able 
to  discover  any  difference  between  us,  as  to  the 
main  principle  of  all  doctrine^  gauermnent,  warship, 
and  discipUtie-^hvLt  this  one,  viz.  That  YOU  can* 
mt  err  in  lany  thing  you  determine.;  and  WB 
never  do.  That  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that 
YOU  are  infallible,  and  W£  always  in  the  right .  . 
•  .  .  And  you  must  pardon  os^  if  we  cannot  help 
thinking  it  to  be  as  great  and  as  glorious  a  privi- 
lege in  US,  to  be  always  in  the  right,  without 


Mr.  Stone.  We  have  stall  professed  SwcdeaboiYiaci  deqn^* 
men ;  many  known  Unitsrians;  and  an  odd  mixture  of  Cal- 
linistic  Predestinarians,  who  adhere  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
17th  Art ;  and  of  Arminians^  who,  with  the  venerable  Bishop 
cf  lincoln  at  their  head^  can  see  nothing  CaWrnistic  in  thel 
wiujfe  bock  of  CoomiOB  Prayer.  Nay,  we  hafB  now  in  our 
church,  at  least  one  clergyman  who  is  an  avowed  believer  in 
the  dreams  and  vagaries  of  Joanna  Southcott  It  is  not, 
however,  from  this  heterogeneous  mass,  but  from  generally 
received  authorities,  that  I  speak  concerning  the  docttfnes 
dKke'&tablishment. 

^  Ms^t^Ap•togy,  p.  71-M.72. 


the  pretence  to  infidlibility,  as  it  can  be  in  YOV 
to  be  alwajrs  in  the  wrong  with  it.    Thns  tlit 
Synod  of  Dort,  the  Councils  of  the  Reformed  in 
France,  the  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland; 
and,  if  I  may  presume  to  name  it,  the  Con?o^ 
cation  of  England,  have  been  all  found  to  have 
the  veiy  same  unquestionable  authority  which 
your  Church  claims  upon  the  infallibility  which 
resides  in  it ;  and  the  people  to  be  under  the 
very  same  strict  obligation  of  obedience  to  their 
determinations,  which,  with  you,  is  the  conse- 
quence of  an  absolute  infallibility.     The  reason^ 
therefore,  why  we  do  not  openly  set  up  an  inr 
fallibility  is,  because  we  can  do  without  it.     Au- 
thority results  as  well  from  power  as  from  RIGHT; 
and  a  majority  of  votes  is  as  strong  a  foundation 
for  it,  as  infallibility  itself.     Councils  that  matf 
err,  never  do :  and,  besides,  being  composed  of 
men  whose  peculiar  business  is  to  be  in  the  rights 
it  is  very  immodest  for  any  private  person  to 
think  them  not  so :  because  this  is  to  set  up  a 
corrupted  private  understanding,  above  a  public 
uncorrupted  judgment.     Thus  it  is  in  the  north 
as  well  as  in  the  south,  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home ;  all  maintain  the  exercise  of  the  same  au- 
thority  in  themselves,  which  yet  they  know  not 
how  so  much  as  to  speak  of  without  ridicule  in 
others !" 

Another  difference  between  the  two  Churches 
regards  the  number  and  nature  of  the  Sacra^ 
ments.    Catholics  have  seven  sacraments — Pro* 


tefkants  have  too  only.  Baptism  is  admitted  by 
both  Charches,  and  so  is  the  Eucharist^  or  Lord^s 
Slipper.  Thoagh  Confirmation  is  appointed  by 
the  Reformed  Chorches  as  a  sacred  rite^  it  has  not 
been  considered  as  ^^  generally  necessary  to  sal- 
vation ;''  bnt  in  the  Catholic  Church  it  is  rec- 
koned a  sacrament.  In  the  same  lights  also,  is 
the  institution  of  Marriage  considered.  It  is  a 
sacrament  in  the  one  Church,  and  a  divine'  and 
holy  ceremony  in  the  other.  Extreme  Unction, 
or  practice  of  anointing  the  sick,  is  entirely  abo- 
lished by  the  Reformation,  but  preserved  as  a 
sacrament  among  Catholics. — Penance  is  used 
by  both  Churches,  but  regarded  as  a  sacrament 
by  the  Catholics  only. — Ordination^  another  of 
the  Catholic  sacraments,  is  used  also  by  Protest- 
ants ;  and  is  regarded  as  an  indispensable  cere- 
mony for  the  conferring  of  spiritual  gifts  and 
powers. 

The  doctrines,  or  rather  notions,  about  Grace 
have  been  various  in  both  Churches;  and  the 
same  may  be  remarked  of  Sancti^cation,  Faith, 
and  some  other  points  of  a  similar  character. 
The  Calvinistic  dogmas  concerning  Free-Will 
(or,  as  it  might  more  correctly  be  denominated, 
No-Will)y  Election,  and  Seprobation,  which  lat- 
ter is  called  by  Calvin  the  horrible  decretum,  the 
horrible  decree — Justification  by  Faith  alone,  tvith-^ 
out  works — The  Imputation  of  Christ's  Righteous, 
ness,  by  virtue  of  a  Predestination  to  Life — The 
total  inability  of  man  to  do  any  thing  towards  his 
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€fm  salvaiimy  4te.,9eem  all  to  be  nefr  inventiaM 
of  the  Reformere.  The  opinions  coQceriii«|; 
wn'ks  of  mperer^gatim^ ;  aurictdar  confessiom^ 
purgatory ;  with  the  practice  of  prating  far 
the  dead — The  invocation  of  Saints-^The  venm* 
ration  qf  holy  images^  picttiresy  and  rdicks^^ 
The  celibacy  of  the  clergy— The  wkhkolding  the 
oup  from  the  laity  in  the  Eueharist-^^The  use  ef 
the  Latin>  tongue  in  the  mass  i^^and  some  oth«r 
practices  and  institutions^  as  the  utility  o£  tfa^ 
dittany  monastic  institutions^  piigrimagesy  indul- 
gences y  beadsy  rasariesy  ktc.  &c.»  were,  for  the 
most  part^  rejected  by  the  Reformers. 

It  will  readily  be  seen^  that  the  inflnence  of 
the  Reformation  on  religious  opinions  and  prao* 
tice»,  has  not  materially  affected  the  great  articles 
of  faith,  nor  has  much  relation*  to  the  Supreme 
Object  of  divine  worship,  or  the  means  of  con- 
ciliating his  favour. 

As  to  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Refom^* 
ation  on  tlie  manners  and  moral  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, there  are  but  too  many  unfavourable  proofii 
that  little  gopd  was  done  in  this  way.  Brandt^ 
in  the  Dedication  of  his  History  of  the  Reforn^ 
ation  in  the  Low  Countries,  draws  an  unpleasaoC 
picture  of  the  spirit  of  the  Reformed  Cbristians^ 
immediately  succeeding  the  Reformation.  The 
Protestants,  he  observes,  liave  not  made  a  good 
uae.of  the  ReformatiiMi;  that»  instead  of  inno^ 
cence,  g^tleoess^  bumilityy  aad  charity,!  viee^ 


pfMectitiofr>  hatrect,  e&vy,  amdl  sdf^Ieve,  have 
pfrevailed  among  tbetn ;  that  every  body  accom'^ 
modates  the  Word  of  God  to  his  own  prejudiee^; 
and  has  a  gospel  of  his  own  making.  The  I^^ 
testaats,  he  adds>  have  recourse  to  the  secolfif 
arm :  they  nee  violent  means  to  gain  proselytes. 
Many  of  them^  when  they  separated  from  the 
ChoFch  of  Rome,  rejected  not  enly  what  was 
bad  in  that  Ghuroh,  but  also  what  was  good,  or, 
at  least,  innocent.  They  believe,  says  he,  that 
none  but  themselves  have  the  truth  on  their  side; 
and  they  fancy  that  every  body  oi^ht  to  em<^ 
brace  their  opinions.  They  acknowledge  they 
may  fall  into  error,  but  they  maintaia  they  nevev 
dob  The  learned  Cudworth^  seems  to  famre 
entertained  a  similar  opinion  of  the  effects  of 
the  Reformation:  '«  'Tis  to  be  feared,'' 
says  he,  ^*  that  many  people  among  us^  who 
throw  down  idols  in  churches,  set  them  up 
in.  their  hearts;  and  thai,  wbibt  we  exclaim 
d^inst  paintings  upon  church  windows,  we  do 
ilot  scruple  to  cherish  many  unlawful  passions 
within  us,  and  to  commit  idolatry  with  them." 
Complaining  of  the  schisms  occasioned  by  the 
Reformation,  we  might  reckon,  says  Brandt, 
above  three  hundred  questions,  that  are  disput- 
ed in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  yet  they  occa- 


*  Epistle  ]>edicatory  to  the  House  of  Commons^  prefixed 
to  a  Sermon  which  he  preached  to  that  Assembly,  in  the  year 
1647 ;  cited  in  Michael  de  la  Roache^s  Abridgment  of  Brandt's 
HisUny  qf  the  RrfcmuUion,  voL  I* p.  iii. 


MOD  no  schifloi!  MN^ng  the  Callia|tcfk«  Indeqil^ 
it  most  be  oo%fetiedj,,  jkhat  tbe:  hot  and  fiiriowh 
nnoonr  ii|  which  tb(B.  ILefinrmiers  indulged  agauMit; 
tboie  who  agre^  not  with  them  in  every  ppiMtn 
IS  by  no  means  a  ^Lvpnrable  specimen,  of  tber 
good  effects  of  the  RefiMrmation ;  though^  npoQ: 
tb?  whole»  I  have  no^donbfc  but  that  great  gooik 

has  nssoUed^  and  will  result,  to  the  morals  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  from  the  RefimnationbaC 
leHgign*  It  is  a  great  pity,  that  we  could  not 
**  be  contented  ta^bava  nsed  oar  liberty  in  Christ 
without  abusing  it,-^that  oar  eariiest  friends,, 
and  I* wish  I  had  no  reason  to  add,  our  later 
brethren,  had  carried  their  Reformation  to  .their 
own  condnct,  and,  while  they  disafowed  thot 
principle  of  pefaecution  in  the  Chorck  oftBmn^ 
they  had  been  equally  soKcitous  to  have  abstain-^ 
ed  from  the  practice  of  it  themselves.^ 

*  Roman  Catholics  complain,  and  but  too  justly,  that  we 
do  not  act  fairly  towards  them,  in  keeping  out  of  sight  our 
own  blemishes,  and  in  magnifying  and  exposing  theirs.  Bj 
the  help  of  God,  I  will  endeavour  to  wipe  off  the  reproach. 
No  fears — ^no  censures— no  reproaches,  shall  deter' me  from 
hiding  up  to  deserved  reprobation,  the  practice  of  perseco* 
tion,  by  whatever  party  it  has  been  exercised,  when  I 
to  treat  of  that  portion  of  the  Catholic  History. 


PART  IL 


SECTION  L 

BRIEF  SUJiUIARY  OF  THE  CATHOUC  DOCTRINES. 

••  Roman  Catholick  Principles  in  Reference  to  God 
and  the  King. — Points  of  Faith  literally  uni- 
versal.— Of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

THERE  is  certainly  some  difficulty  attend- 
ing this  part  of  the  subject;  but  it  does  not 
arise  from  any  ambiguity  or  doubt  on  the  points 
to  be  discussed.  No  doctrines  can  be  more 
clear  or  explicit.  Would  to  God  they  were  as 
true!  or,  rather,  that  our  Roman  Catholic 
brethren  had  been  as  solicitous  to  ^^  know  the 
truth'*  as  they  have  ever  been  to  preserve  and  en- 
force what  they  have  received  as  such  from  their 
forefathers.  The  great  difficulty  arises  from  the 
multiplicity  of  documents  that  are  presejited  as 
authentic  sources  of  information,  and  from  the 
limited  nature  of  my  plan,  to  admit  a  proper 
and  judicious  selection.  I  will,  however,  adopt 
the  plan  suggested  by  a  well-known  Protestant 
Writer,  and  leave  the  result  to  the  candour  and 
moderation  of  the  Catlvolic  reader. 

"   I   would    ask    them    [Catholics],'*    says 
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Richard  Baxter,  the  mm-oonformitky*  f  *  whedMr 
we  or  they  do  better  know  oor  rdigicms  wad$ 
confleqaently»  wliat  m  l^raiedliuDit  is  ?  If  thqr 
know  it  at  all»  it  is  fiom  Onr  writings  or  eaqimfr* 
sions;  for  sore  thejwiH  not  pretend,  withbut 
signs^  to  know^Qur  hearts,  and  that  better  thaa 
ourselves. — ^You  must  take  ilifom  .Uji  if  you  will 
know  what  our  religion  is,  as  we  must  take  it 
from  you,  if  we  will  know  yours.  And,  tbeil^ 
fore,  delude  not  silly  spyds  by,,  per^u^^^i^ 
them  that  you  know,  what  oi^r  r^giM.  is 
better  than  we^  If  J^^  ^^S  bdi^te  our  )m)k» 
that  tell  you,  believe  our  sayings  also,  and  be* . 
lieve  me  that  here  tell  you  my  own  fiQliglvi*" 
^Tbis  is  a  just,  and,  indeed,,  theeoly.  propw 
ground  to  take  j  and^  agreeably  to  thii  principle 
I  shall  proceed  in  laying  before  the  reader  the 
following  clear  and  distinct  view  of 


«  ROMAN  CATHOLICK  PRINCIPLES,  in 
REFERENCE  TO  GOD  and  THE  KING, 

Explained  in  a  Letter  to  a  Frtend.'f 

"  SJR, 
1  FIND  your  last  as  full  of  doubts  and  in* 

*  Key  for  Catholics^  pref.  p.  5. 
t  These  were  first  prints  in  a  little  pamphlet  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II. ;  and  in  here  reprinting  them,  which  I  do  from 

the 


qmetndes,  as  your  fonner  was  of  heat  and  zeal  r 
whether  mere  compassion  hath  altered  your 
judgment;  or  that  you  fear  your  own  turn  may 
be  next,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  easily  perceive 
you,  and  the  greatest  part  of  honest  thinking 
Protestants,  as  well  as  you,  begin,  though  late, 
to  suspect,  that  Catholicks  have  wrongfully  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  their  fame,  their  goods,  their 
fortunes,  and  many  their  lives.  Nor  do  I  won- 
der to  see  you  touched  with  some  concern  at  our 
miseries ;  for  besides  the  sad  spectacles  of  bloud- 
shed,  (which  I  mention  without  any  resentment, 
or  disrespect  to  the  government)  the  prisons  have 
been  filled  with  us,  whole  families  ruined  and 
exiled,  poor  widows  and  innocent  orphans  have 
perished  through  distress,  the  very  woods  and 
deserts  have  not  wanted  men  dying  with  cold 


the  original  copy,  now  before  me,  I  am  doing  only  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  Catholics,  and  am  conforming  to  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Baxter,  in  his  work  just  mentioned. 

The  name  of  the  author  does  not  appear.  It  is  said  to 
be  "  By  a  Well-Wisher  to  his  Countrey/*  and  is  subscribed 
M.  B,  The  reason  given  for  its  being  first  made  public,  is 
''  to  shew  the  connexion  between  the  principles  it  contains, 
and  the  late  Popish  Plot.''  In  the  original,  there  are  several 
marginal  notes,  and  references  to  the  texts  of  scripture  quot- 
ed. These  I  have  omitted,  as  unnecessary ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  about  two  pages  at  the  end,  of  a  conclusion  and 
objections  answered,  are  left  out.  The  other  alterations  are 
stiH  more  trifling. 
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hmnd  mdm4,  Mtl  di*Mtab|«  Jft.HwK&baft«hiih 
•Mid  twnar  jMt  fbe  jwiMml  «0Maik  ni,  hfitjiip— 
•Be «rc(itU0  mtoeai^  or  pMbiiUe  tmrnvutantt-* 
•vipcing  tbe  oiiiDt. 

Trae  it  is,  Dr.Oati8»  O^tam  JMUm|»  mukM 
•lliersy  of  debaiiohe4  Imtm  Md  :detpeff»te  ibrtom^  ^ 
allttml  by  g«Hi»  wd  enoouni^id  bjr  ifulinipM<*— 
li«B>  bate  posUivelj  mran  (if'  ib»fe  poBtiw^ 
swmringi  witbmk  fP|r  otber  |mlp«b9ilBr^tn^ 
Qifijr  vtmid  for  fOMl  #«idniKii),  to  awnHiyBniM  " 
<tf  imftiovlAnu  Qut  thM«  iii««  hwr»  imm^  AMU 
•re^  8p  9ptorion$)y  stigmatiilM)  «itiiidh«Nr|p4i0 

rico  and  infiraiy  i  t\mt  m^  hm».  Impi|  omk:^ 
frpiited  with  ao  many  telf-coptmdaottam}  tbnh*' 
forgeries  accoHipani^  witb  rach  iDoredible»  such 
impossible  circumstances;  their  lyes  and  fables 
so  stuffed  with  absurdities,  non-senee,  and  fbtttes; 
the  crime  of  perjury  so  often,  so  palpably  proved 
against  them :  in  short,  both  their  past  and  pre* 
sent  villainies  are  now  become  so  apparent  and 
perspicuous,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation 
hath  an  abhorrence  of  them. 

But  you  tell  me,  (and  you  are  in  the  right) 
that  the  thing  which  hath  rendered  credible  the 
testimony  of  otherwise  incredible  witnesses 
against  us,  a!;id  which  hath  invalidated  a|ll  cqut 
trary  evidence  given  in  our  behalff  is  a  pamMi* 
i^ion  many  Protestants  have,  that  the  Oatholi<At 


rcfi^if  \8  fliade  JSp  of  traMorods  prinrcipks,  ie- 
tttMiive  to  peace  and  government.  You  say, 
yau  have  been  hlfortnetf  by  common  report,  by 
(irihted  books,  nay,  by  some  ministers  in  their 
-tety  pulpits,  that  Cathoficks  bold  it  an  article 
<lf  ftiifh  to  beKeve,  that  the  Pope  can  (fepose 
kings,  absolve  their  subjects  from  their  allegi- 
ance, and  dispose  of  kingdoms  to  whom  he 
please.  That  to  murder  Protestants,  and  de- 
Mrt3y  the  nation  by  fire  and  sword,  for  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gatholick  fetith,  are  works  of  piety, 
Md  merttorions  of  heaven.  These,  and  the  like 
iMMrrid  aspersions,  together  with  I  kitow  not 
vAm  ferg^ned  idolatries,  superstitions  and  abuses, 
tut  (as  yoti  have  fighrlly  intimated)  Baid  to  the 
charge  of  Roman  Cathrojicks,  whereby  to  render 
both  their  faith  and  persons  odkms  to  many 
otherwise  weH-meaning  people,  who,  not  suffi- 
ciently examining  the  truth  of  things,  bnt  taking 
aH  for  granted,  judge  nothing  ill  enough  can  be 
said  or  done  against  men  so  principled. 

And  is  it  not  strange  andsevere,  that  principles, 
and  those  pretended  of  faith  too,  should  be  im- 
poMef  crpon  men,  wfridi  they  themselves  re- 
nfouifce  and  detest?  If  the  Turk's  Alcoran 
ihonld,  in  Rke  manner,  be  urged  upon  us,  and 
lee  hanged  up  for  Mahometans,  all  we  could  do 
or  say  in  such  a  case,  wotrfd  be  patiently  to  die, 
with  protestation  of  our  own  innocence.  And 
tkb  is  the  posture  of  our  present  condition ;  we 
MkW,  we  renounce,  we  abominate  such  prin- 
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ciples ;  we  protest  against  tbem^  and  seal  our 
protestations  with  our  dying  breaths.  What 
shall  we  say  ?  What  can  we  do  more  ?  To  ac- 
cuse men  as  guilty  in  matters  of  faith,  which 
they  never  owned,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  con- 
demn them  for  matters  of  fact,  which  they  never 
did. 

You  press  the  question,  and  say,  some  of  our 
general  councils,  several  papal  decrees,  and 
many  of  our  doctors  and  divines,  assert  the 
aforementioned  principles.  Sir,  I  have  been  in- 
structed in  the  articles  of  my  faith,  and  I  ac* 
knowledge  the  lawful  authority  of  general  coun- 
cils, yet  I  profess  I  never  learnt,  or  found  asserted 
in  any  of  them,  such  principles.  And  I  propose 
unto  you,  this  plain  and  short  dilemma;  either 
the  above-named  principles  are  esteemed  by  us 
matters  of  faith,  or  not.  If  they  be,  what  farther 
can  be  required  of  us,  than  to  deny  and  forsake 
such  a  faith  ?  And  this  we  constantly  do.  But 
if  they  be  not  matters  of  Catholick  faith,  nor 
owned  by  us  as  such,  why  are  Catholicks,  as  Ca- 
tholicks,  punished  for  them  ?  Why  is  our  religion 
persecuted  on  that  account  ?  Let  those  in  God's 
name,  if  any  there  be  of  what  religion  soever, 
who  hold  such  tenets,  suffer  for  them.  Why 
should  the  innocent  be  involved  with  the  guilty? 
There  is  neither  reason  nor  justice  in  it. 

Hereunto  some  persons  (I  hope  out  of  zeal 
and  misinformation,  rather  than  malice)  stick 
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ot  to  say,  that  dispensatioDs,  and  I  know  not 
hat  indulgences  and  pardons,  wherefby  to  legi- 
"^Jmate  the  crimes  of  lying  and  forswearing, 
ben  the  interest  of  our  church  requires,  is  a 
ain  part  of  our  religion ;  and  by  consequence, 
he  denial  of  our  principles,  is  no  sufficient  jus- 
ification  of  our  innocence.  I  answer,  first,  it 
ss  in  the  highest  measure  censorious  in  any  one, 
^o  impose  upon  all  our  ancestours,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind,  who  are,  or  have  been 
nieiDbers  of  our  religion,  such  an  excess  of  folly 
sand  wickedness ;  as  must  needs  have  perverted 
«a]l  humane  society.  Secondly,  if  we  could  law- 
Ailly  deny  the  principles  of  our  faith,  when  in- 
A^rest  requires,  why  have  we  lost  our  estates, 
ur  liberties,  our  lives,  for  the  profession  of  it? 
o  what  purposes  are  oaths  and  tests  devised,  to 
jentangle  us  ?  How  impertinently  is  the  frequent- 
X  ng  the  Protestant  church,  and  receiving  the  com- 
viniiDion,  proposed  unto  us,  and  refused  by  us  ? 
hirdly.  Though  many  men  may  be  induced  to 
,  and  forswer,  when  they  have  some  hopes 
prospect  thereby  of  temporal  advantage,  yet 
^Inat  persons  dying  for  their  conscience  and  re- 
li^ion  (as  divers  have  done,  and  those  no  fools 
en  by  the  confession  of  our  adversaries) 
ould  be  so  stupendiously  sottish  and  mad, 
dm-ther  to  imagine  that  lyes  and  perjuries,  for 
(^^>ncealment  of  treason,  murder,  massacre,  and 
A^^struction  of  others  by  fire  and  sword,  should 
V^^  acts  of  virtue,  pleasing  to  God,  dispensable 
^y  the  Pope,  and  meritorious  of  heaven  5   or 


litt,  Ml  the  «itatMry»  kmirUlg^  wd-  MitHI^ 
m  wstA^Mhtf  muM^  inch  aaoniicni  m^  hbn  wu> 
to  bie  odiMB  Md  deiaitaMe  ili«hc«iglit  bMlMif 
God  and  nuiiiy  thtf  sbottld^  nevsrthdlen^  Upott 
the  teiy  brmk  of  etemitjr,  ^iciliigly  'mi  wWk^ 
iBgly  cast  dieimdves  faeiiid*loftg  teto  aa  aMu»ui 
danmation,  and  this  at  a  tinw  wImd  tboy  tttig^ 
have  saved  lioCh  bodyeB  and  amli,  iy  tnelNrhf 
diwhai)[piB|[  a  good  <?oowieMse  ¥k  acifcau  n wu{« 
ing  the  trailij  «ad  becoMlttf  4iomm  «Miif  4tt| 
I  my  ii  iahiidNtiMy  atid  WHrtnrficteiy  <#  <ll 
settie  and  rcaaoo  to  bgiiaoe.  •  .  ^^  *   '  -Tf 

Now>  tber^f^  I  am  oone  <o  4#lMl  >fow4tt 
often  and  so  earnestly  fness  ine-tOy  vJK.  tariNi^ 
tisfy  the  werid,  and  elMre  mymUfy'mfHLikm^ 
saffierers,  and  my  retigmiy  fram  (iie  ifopiftaitioft 
laid  npon  as,  on  pretence  of  soch  yrincwplta^ 
by  a  true  and  candid  explanation  ^  my  betief 
and  judgment,  in  the  main  points  of  fidth  and 
loyalty,  controverted  between  CathalidBS  onA 
Potestants  as  they  severally  relate  to  God  and 
the  king : 


<'  Of  the  CathoUck  Faith,  md  Ckwck  in^ 
ral. — 1.  The  fruition  of  God,  and  remissioB  of 
sin,  is  not  attainable  by  man,  eiMierwite  thsn  M 
and  by  the  merits  of  Jesas  Christ,  nhe  San  ef 
God,  who  gratis  purchased  it  Ibr  ns. 

9.  These  merits  of  Christ  are  «ot  i^ljrad  •m^ 
otherwise  than  by  a  rtgbl  fiutbia'ClMSt*    • 


fan 

8.  This  feith  is  bnt  oM,  entiw  and  oonform. 
BMeto  its  object,  being  difitie  revekttions,  to 
M  which  faith  giveth  an  Btidoubted  assent. 

4.  These  re?eIations  containe  many  mys* 
teriesy  transcendiog  the  natural  reach  of  iwmain 
wit  or  industry.     Wherefore, 

6.  It  became  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness, 
to  provide  man  of  some  way  or  means  wkeniby 
ke  might  arrive  to  the  knowledge  of  these  mys* 
teries;  means  visible  and  apparent  to  all  j  means 
proportionable  to  the  capacityes  of  all ;  means 
wre  and  certain  to  all. 

6.  This  way,  or  means,  is  not  the  reading  of 
Scriptures,  interpreted  according  i<x  the  private 
reason  or  spirit  of  every  disjimctiTe  person,  or 
nation  in  particular.     But, 

7.  ItTS  an  attention  and  submission  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Cathoiick  or  Universal  Church, 
established  by  Christ  for  the  instruction  of  all, 
spread  for  that  end  throughout  all  nations,  and 
visibly  continued  in  a  succession  of  pastors  and 
people  throughout  all  ages :  fromwbich  Church, 
gnided  in  truth,  and  secured  from  error  in  mat- 
tars  ^  faith,  by  the  promised  assistance  of  t*be 
Holy  Ghost,  every  one  inay  and  ought  to  learn 
bith  the  right  sence  of  scripture,  and  all  other 
Christian  mysteries  and  duties,  respectively  ne- 
iesssfir  t»  Mlvflkian. 


8».  This  chnDch,  dini  spivad^  ,4hw  giiidedp 
tboi  vbibly  contiDiied»  in  one  imiftirin  fiuth^  4*4 
•abofdinatioa  of  govenmienti  it  .thil  prtfiwiwi 
which  is  termed  the  Roman  Catholick  Church, 
the  qualifications  abov&-mentioaed,  bdnig  ap- 
plicaUe  to  no  other  church  or  astemUjr  wbafr- 
soever.  •  •     r  • 

/  9«  From  the  testimony  and  anthority  of  this 
chnncb  it  isy  that  we  receife  and  bdi^fte  the 
seriptnre  to  be  God's  word.  And  as:  sh^  can 
assttiedly  tell  ns,  this  or  that-book  is.  God -sword^ 
so-  can  she  with  the  like  assuimnee,  tJ^U  tu  also 
the  true  sence  and  meaning  of  it  ineeiitlofertad 
points  of  faith ;  the  same  spirit  that  writ  the 
scriptore,  enlightning  her  to  nnderslaadvboth  it 
and  all  other  matters  necessary  -  to  salvation, 
From  these  grounds  it  followeth> 

10.  All  and  only  divine  revelations  delivered 
by  God  to  the  churcbi  and  proposed  by  her  to 
be  believed  as  such/are  and  ought  to  be  esteem- 
ed articles  of  faith,  and  the  contrary  opinions^ 
heresie.     And 

11.  As  an  obstinate  separation  from  the  unity 
of  the  church,  in  known  declared  matters  of  £utb^ 
is  formal  heresie;  so  a  wilful  separation  from  the 
visible  unity  of  the  same  church,  in  matters  of 
subordination  and  government,  is  formal  schism. 

12.  The  church  proposeth  unto  iis  matters  of 
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faith :  First,  and  chiefly,  by  the  holy  scripture, 
in  points  plain  and  intelligible  in  it.  Secondly, 
by  definitions  of  General  Councils,  in  points  not 
sufficiently  explained  in  scripture.  ..Thirdly,  by 
apostolical  traditions,  derived  from  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  to  all  succeeding  ages.  Fourthly, 
by  her  practice,  worship,  and  ceremonies,  con- 
firming her  doctrine. 

<«  Of  Spiritual  and  Temporal  AtUhority. — 1.  Gre- 
oeral  Councils  (which  are  the  church  of  God, 
representative)  have  no  commission  from  Christ 
to  fraime  new  matters  of  faith,  (these  being  sole 
divine  revelations)  but  only  to  explain  and  ascer- 
tain unto  us,  what  anciently  was,  and  is  receiv- 
ed and  retained  as  of  faith  in  the  church,-  upon 
arising  debates  or  controversies  about  them. 
The  definitions  of  which,  general  Councils  in 
matters  of  faith  only  and  proposed  as  such, 
oblige,  under  pain  of  heresie,  all  the  faithful,  to 
a  submission  of  j  udgement.     But 

2.  It  is  no  article  of  faith  to  believe,  that  ge- 
neral Councils  cannot  err,  either  in  matters  of 
fact  or  discipline,  alterable  by  circumstances  of 
time  and  place;  or  in  matters  of  speculation  or 
civil  policy,  depending  on  meer  humane  judge- 
ment or  testimony.  Neither  of  these  being  divine 
revelations,  deposited  in  the Catholick  church; 
in  regard  to  which  alone  she  hath  the  promised 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence  it  is  de- 
duced: 


Ji  |f  a  general  Connea  (iMiek  kM*  4  M|mA 
wpMteiy)  sbcNdd Mderiebe  le^  depoaee Mngi 
iei  jJipeiwre  bii  iubjeets  fton-  their  iHfigSMiew 
■o  CothoKek,  m  Cetholieic  wbond  to  tutaWl 
to  iodi  a  decree.    Hence,  ako,  it  follevrMlH 

4.  The  selitfectB  of  the  king  of  Eogiud  Mp^ 
folly  may,  without  the  least  brettek  of  wm^Gi^ 
tholick  principlcj  renoance,  even  upon  oath,  the 
decftrine  of  depoilng  kmga  ekeooNnnnMlM  fer 
taereiie,  bj  a»y  aartkorily  what^oeMi^  —  t'MWg' 
neat  io  the  fandawgntnl  lawfi.  of  the  JielieK, .  i|N 

• 

jmna^m to  aeveveigD  power,  ^mtamclmmfi^  the 
peace  ami  govemnenty  and  hy  ooatoefMUM^ -iil 
his  Mafetty's  wihycotp,  inipioa»  anA  daomaUoi 
¥et  not  pp^pevfy  heraiioal,  tabiag^  tte!  maitA 
heretical  in  that  coaaatnral,  genoibe  sence,  it 
is  usually  anderitood  in  the  Gatbdiek  eharch ; 
on  which  accoanl»  ehiefljr  it  is,  that  many  Caliho- 
licks  of  tender  coascieaces  refuse  the  oiMbi  oeai- 
monly  called  the  oath  of  all^anoe. 

6.  Catholicks  believe,  that  the  bfshopof  Rdase 
is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  vicar  of  JeiasChrfN 
upon  earth,  and  Head  of  the  whole  Catholiok 
church ;  which  church  is  therefore  fttty  stjied 
Roman  Catholick,  being  an  universal  body  unifc^ 
ed  under  one  visiUe  bead.    Nevertheless, 


6.  It  is  no- matter  of  fintii  to  believe,  that  Um 
Pope  is  in  himself  inMliUe,  separated  from  a 
general  Council,  even  in  expounding  the  ftifk  t 


by*  cofMequieDee^  papal  defioitions  or  deccees^ 
thoagh  ex  cathedra,  as  they  term  theoi»  oblige 
none,  under  pain  of  heresie,  to  an  interior  as- 
ient 

?•  Nor  do  Catholicks,  as  CathoUcks,  believe 
that  the  Pope  hath  any  direct,  or  indirecti  autho* 
rity  oyer  the  temporal  power  and  jurisdtctioB  of 
princes.  Hence,  if  the  Pope  should  pretend  to 
absolve  or  dispence  with  his  Majesty's  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  upon  account  of  heresie 
or  schism,  such  dispensation  would  be  vain  aad 
null ;'  and  all  Catholick  subjects,  notwithstand«* 
ing  such  dispensation,  or  absolution,  would  be 
still  bound  in  conscience  to  defend  their  king 
and  countrey,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  even  against  the  Pope  himself,  in  case 
he  should  invade  the  nation. 

8.  And  as  ibr  problematical  disputes,  or  er- 
rors, of  particular  divines,  in  tbis  or  any  other 
matter  whatsoever,  the  Catholick  qhurch  is  no-* 
wise  responsible  for  them :  nor  are  Catholicks« 
as  CaihoHcks,  justly  punishable  on  their  account. 
But, 

9.  As  for  the  king-killing  doctrine,  or  murder 
of  princes,  exconraiunicated  for  heresie,  it  is  an 
article  of  faith  in  the  Catholick  church,  and  ex- 
pressly declared  in  the  general  Council  of  Con- 
stance, that  such  doctrine  is  damnable  and  he- 
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retical,  being  contrary  to  the  known  laws  of  God 
and  nature.* 

10.  Personal  misdemeanours  of  what  nalnre 
soever,  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  theCatholick 
church,  when  not  justifyable  by  the  tenets  of  her 
faith  and  doctrine;  for  which  reason,  though 
the  stories  of  the  Paris  massacre ;  tlie  Irish  era* 
elties;  or  powder  plot,  had  been  true  (which 
yet,  for  the  most  part,  are  notoriously  misrelat* 
ed),  nevertheless  Catholicks,  asCatholicks,  ought 
not  to  suffer  for  such  offences,  any  more  than 
the  eleven  apostles  ought  to  have  suffered  for 
Juda's  treachery. 

11.  It  is  an  article  of  the  Catholick  faith  to  b^ 
lieve,  that  no  power  on  earth  can  license  men  to 
lye,  to  forswear,  and  perjure  themselves,  to  mas* 
sacre  their  neighbours,  or  destroy  their  native 
countrey,  on  pretence  of  promoting  the  Catho- 
lick cause  or  religion  y  furthermore,  all  pardons 
and  dispensations  granted  or  pretended  to  be 
granted,  in  order  to  any  such  ends  or  designes, 
have  no  other  validity  or  effect,  then  to  add  sa* 
criiege  and  blasphemy  to  the  above-mentioned 
crimes. 

12.  The  doctrine  of  equivocation,  or  mental 
reservation,  however  wrongfully  imposed  on  the 
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Cathcdick  religion,  is,  notwithstanding,  neither 
taught  nor  approved  by  the  church,  as  any  part 
of  her  belief.  On  the  contrary,  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity  are  constantly  recommended  by 
her  as  truly  Christian  vertues,  necessary  to  the 
conservation  of  justice,  truth,  and  common  so- 
ciety. 

*' Of  ^some  particular  controverted  Points  of  Faith. 
«^1.  Every  Catholick  is  obliged  to  believe ;  that 
when  a  sinner  repenteth  him  of  his  sins  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  and  acknowledgeth  his 
tr«nsgressions  to  God  and  his  ministers,  the  dis- 
pensers of  the  mysteries  of  Christ,  resolving  to 
turn  from. his  evil  wayes,  and  bring  forth  fruits 
worthy  of  penance,  there  is  (then  and  no  other- 
wise) an  authority  left  by  Christ  to  absolve  such 
a  penitent  sinner  from  his  sins ;  which  authority 
Christ  gave  to  his  apostles,  and  their  successors, 
the  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Catholick  Church, 
in  those  words,  when  he  said.  Receive  ye  the 
Holy-Ghost,  whose  sins  you  shall  forgive,  they 
are  forgiven  unto  them,  &c. 

2.  Though  no  creature  whatsoever  can  make 
condign  satisfaction,  either  for  the  guilt  of  sin, 
or  the  pain  eternal  due  to  it,  this  satisfaction  be- 
ing proper  to  Christ  our  Saviour  only ;  yet  pe- 
nitent sinners  redeemed  by  Christ  may,  as  mem- 
bers of  Christ,  in  some  mea$ure  satisfie  by 
prayer,  fasting,  alms  deeds,  and  other  works  of 
piety,  for  the  temporal  pain,  which  by  order  of 


gnik  of  »D«  md  piMM  etafeMi  mm  {gmtit^m^ 
toiltod.  Thwe  y  wAwHiat  iwwifcg  jwa  ■blwittn 
«taiidiii9«ilbMu5lorgriiootberwi^  «»JQgHM)i 
Md  spfduwl  to  tlmfc  MtbfactiQii,  wtmA  JkMi 
'  made  Qpoo  the  croMt  ift  vertBit  of  wbinh  ■towtj 
all  our  good  works  6Dd  a  grateful  acceptaowtia 
God's  right. 

'  "  ■        •  '  -:.■   y- 

A  TbegwhofainoriiaiftatenBMldiMMiisrit 
aarer  nraMMed  bgr  m4«lgaac«ai  Imk  mlfrntk 
tMDpoml  |miishman»  as.ranaia  'Aiaoaftavilhi 
gvilk  if  renitted ;  <beae  ludnlgwiQaa  fcai^g 
thing  dae  thaa  a  «Ditif(atton  •or  fdhOBaliO^ 
jvat  cauaoi,  nf  canonical  penaneai^  aajayneA  iy 
thepaators  of  Una  Chuneh  on  penilank  mnank 
aooQfdtng  to  their  Mveml  ^groes  of  detnerit. 
And  if  any  abuses  or  mistakes  be  sonetimos 
conuiutted,  in  point  either  of  granting  or  gain* 
ing  indulgeneos,  tbrougb  the  readissnasn  -or  igne- 
raoce  of  particular  persons,  contmfgr  textile  an* 
cient  oustoni  and  discipline  of  the  CbuBobj 
such  abuses  or  mistakes  cannot  ralkieQidly  be 
charged  on  the  Church,  nor  rendered  matter  of 
derision^  in  p»^udice  to  her  iaii<haiid4M^iQe. 

4.  Catbolicks  hold  ther^e  is  »  Purgatoi;^»  ftbot 
is  to  say  t  a  place  or  <atate^  where  «ottIs  departing 
this  life,  with  remission  of  their  sina,  as  to  tke 
eternal  guilt  or  pain,  yet  obnoKioos  to  aoflMi 
temporal  punishment  still  sexnaining  due,  an4 
not  pedectly  iireed  from  the  blemish  crff 
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-menial  defects,  or  deordiDationSy  (as  idle  ifvords, 
^c.  not  liable  to  damnation)  are  purged  before 
tlieir  admittance  into  Heaven,  where  nothing 
fjaat  is  defiled  can  enter.     Furthermore, 

5.  Catholicks  also  hold.  That  such  souls,  so 
tained  in  purgatory,  being  the  living  members 
Christ  Jesus,  are  relieved  by  the  prayers  and 
rages  of  their  fellow-members  here  on  earth: 
where  this  place  is  -,  Of  what  nature  or  qua- 
li  ^Jf^  the  pains  are  -,  How  long  each  soul  is  def- 
ied there ;  After  what  manner  the  suffrages 
in  their  behalf  are  applyed;  Whether  by 
ly  of  satisfaction  or  intercession;  &c.  are 
estions  superfluous^  and  impertinent  as  to 
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C  No  man,  though  just,  can  merit  either  an 

ii^c:^rease  of  sanctity  or  happiness  in  this  life,  or 

c^^rnal  glory  in  the  next,   independent  of  the 

n^^rits  and  passion  of  Christ;   nevertheless  in 

aixcl  by  the  merits  of  Christ  Jesus^  the  good 

works  of  a  just  man,  proceeding  from  grace  and 

cH^rity,  are  acceptable  to  God,  so  far  forth  as  to 

D^,  through  his  goodness  and  sacred  promise, 

triily  meritorious  of  eternal  life. 

*7.  It  is  an  article  of  the  Catholick  faith.  That 

1^   the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist, 

tn^re  is  truly  and  really  contained  the  body  of 

Christy  which  was  delivered  for  us,  and  his  bloud^ 

tf bich  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  the 

gubstance  of  bread  and  wine»  being  by  .tbo 

u 
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powerful  words  of  Christy  ch^ged  itito  the 
stance  ofhis  blessed  body  and  blond,  the  sp 
or  accidents  of  bread  and  wine  still  remaii 
Thus, 

8.  Christ  is  not  present  in  this  sacrameni 
cording  to  his  natural  way  of  existence,  th 
with  extension  of  parts,  in  order  to  place, 
but  after  a  supernatural  manner,  one  anc 
same  in  many  places,  and  whole  in  every  p 
the  symbols.  This  therefore  is  a  real,  sab 
tial,  yet  sacratnental  presence  of  Christ's 
and  Uoad,  not  exposed  to  the  external  se 
nor  obnoxious  to  corporeal  contingences. 

9.  Neither  is  the  body  of  Christ  in  this 
sacrament)  seperated  from  his  blond,  or  his  I 
from  his  body,  or  either  of  both  disjoyned 
his  soul  and  divinity,  but  all  and  whole  1 
Jesus  is  entirely  contained  under  either  spe 
so  that  whosoever  receiveth  under  one  kin 
truly  partaker  of  the  whole  sacrament,  an 
wise  deprived  either  of  the  body  or  bloi 
Christ.     True  it  is, 

10.  Our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  left  unto  t 
body  and  blood,  under  two  distinct  speci 
kinds ;  in  doing  of  which,  he  instituted  not 
a  sacrament,  but  also  a  sacrifice;  a  comm 
rative  sacrifice  distinctly  shewing  his  deal 
bloudy  passion,  until  he  come.  For  as  tti 
orifice  of  the  cross  was  performed  by  a  dis 
Effusion  of  bloudy  so  is  the  same  sacrifice 


memorated  in  that  of  the  altar,  by  a  distinction 
of  the  symbols.  Jesos  therefore  is  here  giiren 
aot  only  to  us,  but  for  us;  and  the  Church 
thereby  enriched  with  a  true,  proper,  and  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice,  usually  termed  mass. 

11.  Catholicks  renounce  all  divine  worship, 
and  adoration  of  images  or  pictures.  Grod  alone 
we  worship  and  adore ;  nevertheless  we  make 
use  of  pictures,  and  place  them  in  churches  and 
oratories,  to  reduce  our  wandring  thoughts,  and 
enliven  our  memories  towards  heavenly  things. 
And  farther  we  allow  a  certain  honour  and  ve- 
neration to  the  picture  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  &c.  beyond  what  is  due  to  every  pro- 
phane  figure ;  not  that  we  believe  any  divinity 
or  vertue  in  the  pictures  themselves,  for  which 
they  ought  to  be  honoured,  but  because  the  ho- 
nour given  to  the  pictures  is  referred  to  the  pro- 
totype, or  things  represented.    In  like  manner, 

12.  There  is  a  kind  of  honour  and  veneration 
respectively  due  to  the  Bible,  to  the  cross,  to  the  ^ 
name  of  Jesus,  to  churches,  to  the  sacraments, 
&c.,  as  things  peculiaiiy  appertaining  to  God  ; 
also  to  the  glorified  saints  in  heaven,  as  domestick 
friends  of  God  \  yea,  to  kings,  magistrates,  and 
superiors  on  earth,  as  the  vicegerents  of  God. 
To  whom  honour  is  due,  honour  may  be  given, 
without  any  derogation  to  the  majesty  of  God, 
or  that  divine  worship  appropriate  to  him.  Fur- 
thermcMre, 

U  2 
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IS.  CatholickB  bdiev€.  That  the  blcflMd 
in  beaveoy  replenished  with  chntity^  pragr  ibr 
118  their  fellow-members  here  on  earth ;  that  thejr 
rejoyce  at  our  conversion ;  that  seeing  God« 
they  see  and  know  in  him  all  things  suitable  4d 
their  happy  state ;  that  God  is  inclinable  to  hear 
their  requests  made  in  our  behalf,  and  for  their 
sakes  granteth  us  many  favours ;  that  tberefbn 
it  is  good  and  profitable  to  desire  their  interceo* 
sion ;  and  that  this  manner  of  invocation  is  bo 
more  injurious  to  Christ  our  Mediator,  nor  mk* 
perabundant  in  itself,  than  it  is  for  one  Christiaa 
to  beg  the  prayers  and  assistance  of  another  ia 
this  world.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  Catho* 
licks  are  taught  not  so  to  rely  on  the  prayers  of 
others,  as  to  neglect  their  own  duty  to  God  ;  in 
imploring  his  divine  mercy  and  goodness ;  in 
mortifying  the  deeds  of  the  flesh ;  in  despising 
the  world  ;  in  loving  and  serving  Grod  and  their 
neighbour ;  in  following  the  footsteps  of  Christ 
our  Lord,  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life  :  to  whom  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen. 
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It  will  appear,  upon  examination,  that  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  foregoing  extract  are 
strictly  conformable  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  i  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV. ;  the 
Exposition  of  Bossuet ;  Gother*s  Papist  Misre- 
presented s  the  writings  of  Bishop  Challoners 
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• 

tbd  acknowledged  Cathechisfms^  and  other 
books  of  public  instraction  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  From  these  various  sources  of  inform- 
ation) therefore,  I  win  lay  before  the  reader  a  more 
dietailed  account  of  the  leading  articles  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  But,  first,  let  us  briefly  notice 
a  few  points  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  agrees 
with  all  other  Churches  that  have  separated  from 
her  communion  ^  and  also  ^mark  that  leading 
article  of  all  religion  which  immediately  regards 
the  Supreme  Object  of  divine  adoration,  in 
which,  likewise,  Roman  Catholics  agree  with  a 
majority  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  but  differ 
flt>m  some  of  them. 

The  points  in  which  the  church  of  Rome 
is  agreed  with  all  other  churches,  are  more  in 
mimber  and  importance  than  many  Protestants 
are  apt  to  suppose,  or  willing  to  allow.  Indeed, 
if  **  each  distinction  of  Christians"  would  fol- 
low the  excellent  advice  of  Mr.  Butler,^  and 
•*  earnestly  wish  to  find  an  agreement  between 
themselves  and  their  fellow  Christians,"  the 
points  of  dispute  would  be  considerably  lessen- 
ed; and,  even  wherein  they  should  still  continue 
to  differ,  much  of  that  acrimony  by  which  a 
large  majority  of  religious  disputants  are  at  pre* 
sent  so  sbamefully  characterize<l,  would  be  ef- 
fectually destroyed.  It  is  sufficient  to  the  pre- 
sent purpose  to  transcribe,  from  the  little  woA 


^A^rib 


«  Life  of  Fenelon,  p.  236. 
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j]Mk  (quoted,  what  the  enligtomd.  and  tt^f. 
CudMio  Mithor  has  said  on  the  **  esMlM 
•ifiolBs  of  the  Christiaii  religifNi,'*  in  wl|iol>^l|l 
Christiaas,  Roman  Cathdics,  LndieraBs,  ,Cdt 
YiniitSj  and  Unifauriaiis,   are   agreed  :--<^*  JA 
awktiaM,''  Mys  he,  ''  bdie?9--lit.  tW||M» 
iiOMGod:    9d.  That  iiebaBiiDg^i||il#i 
ffrfection:    Sd.  That  he  directs  aU.lAM«l<l^ 
1^  piofidence;    4th.  That  it  is  our  Mr ^^1* 
^f  e  him  with  all  cor  hearts,  and  our  aei||NMM^ 
pi  owsdTes:  5th;  That  it  is  our  diilj  to  MKpim 
^tl^  sins  we  commit :    6th.  That  Qofkr^ilfr 
9oiis  the  tmljr  penitent :    7th.  Tbit  tbM#  ll.f 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishmettls^  w4Mi 
all  mankind  shall  be  judged  accordiBg  %»iimt 
works :    8tb.  That  God  sent  his  Son  inKf  iHie 
fi^orld,  to  be  its  Saviour,  the  author  of  etema} 
Ovation  to  all  that  obey  him :     9th.  ThM  be 
is  the  true  Messiah:     10th.  That  he  worked 
iniracles,  suffered,  died,  and  rose  again,  as  is 
related  in  the  four  gospels :     1 1th.  That  he  will 
hereafter  make  a  second  appearance  on  the 
earth,  raise  all  mankind  from  the  dead,  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness,  bestow  eternal  life 
.on  the  virtuous,  and  punish  the  workers  of  ini» 
quity."    When  it  is  considered,  that,  tiKmgh 
Boman  Catholics,   in  common  with  all  other 
Christians,  maintain  all  the  above-named  **  es- 
jKntial  articles  of  religion  ;*'  and  that  th^  hiM 
no  other  tenet  in  direct  opposition  to  any  one  oi 
them,  it  is  unaccountable  that  so  much  mistake 
should  have  gone  abroad,  on  the  subject  d  the 
Catholic  faith. 
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The  po}nto  of  doctrine  which  Catholics 
matntaioj  in  common  with  a  majority  of  the 
Befoitned  Churches,  but  which  are  denied  by 
some  Protestants,  are  also  pumerou^  and  import 
tant.  Besides  the  Catholic  articles  just  mention- 
6^9  they  hold  the  necessity  of  believing  in  a  Tri- 
nity (^  Persons  in  the  Deity,  equal  in  power,  wis* 
flom,  and  glory.  The  following  reasoning  on, 
4Uid  illustration  of,  this  ineffable  mystery,  which 
the  Author  of  our  religion  did  not  see  proper  to 
reveal,  or  explain,  to  his  immediate  disciples, 
is. taken  from  one  of  the  books^  acknowledged 
as  authority  in  the  Catholic  church  i  ^'  Of  the 
Mysterie  of  the  blessed  Trinity. ^^  1st.  Was  God 
solitarie  and  all  alone  before  the  creation  of  the 
world  ? — No ;  he  was  from  all  eternity  the  moat 
sacred  <3ompany  of  the  blessed  Trinity :  for  as  he 
is  the  cause  of  all  fruitfulness  in  creatures,  so  is 
he  first  of  all  most  fruitful  within  himself,  in  re- 
gard  of  his  fecundity,  both  in  his  understanding 
ahd  in  his  will ;  and,  therefore,  although  there 
were  no  more  things  but  himself,  and  he  him- 
self was  but  one  thing,  yet  this  one  thing  was 
always  existent  with  three  personalities.  And 
^his  is  that  which  we  call  the  mystery  of  the 
blessied  Trinity  and  Unity  of  God. 

Sd.  How  can  this  be? — It  is  a  thing  which 

*  "  A  Declaration  of  the  Principall  Pointes  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  g;atbered  out  of  diverse  Catechismes,  and  set  forth 
"by  the  English  Priests  dwelling  in  Tournay  Colledge/'  p.  15» 
«t.  seq.  Printed  at  Paris,  A,  D.  1647. 


we  cMAot  comprehend :  for  as  Grod  himielf  i 
incomprehensible  to  U9^  so  is  all  that  which  is 
ia  God,  aad  particularly  this  mystery  of  tlM 
most  blessed  Trinity. 

dd.  Is  there  no  example  to  help  us  to  con- 
ceive this  mystery  ?-<-Yes ;  it  may,  in  some  sort, 
be  exemplified  in  a  fountain,  which  produceCh 
a  river,  and  the  river  and  it  together,  a  lakse :  ton 
the  lake,  the  river,  and  the  fountain,  are  dig* 
tinguished  from  one  another,  and  yet,  the  wato*, 
by  which  they  are  all  constituted,  is  one  and  the 
same,  in  every  one  of  them. 

4th.  What,  then,  meaneth  the  mystery  of  the 
Unity  and  Trinity  of  God  ? — It  meaneth,  that 
in  God  there  is  only  one  divinity,  or,  as  we  say, 
essence  and  divine  nature;  which,  nevertheless, 
is  in  three  divine  persons,  who  are  called  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  so  there  is  but  one 
God,  and  every  person  is  truly  that  one  God. 

5th.  Wherefore  are  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  three  distinct  persons  ? — Be- 
cause they  have  three  distinct  notions;  for  though 
the  being  of  the  Godhead  be  most  single  and 
indivisible,  and,  consequently,  the  self-same  in 
all  three ;  yet  the  manner  of  this  being  is  not 
the  same,  but  each  one  hath  his  special  manner 
of  being,  which  cannot  be  common  to  the  rest. 
For  the  Father  is  the  fountain  from  whence  the 
other  two  persons  do  proceed,  and  he  hath  no 
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iloiirce  bonself  to  proceed  from,  and^  therefore, 
he  prodocetb,  but  is  not  produced.  The  Son 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  and  only  from  him. 
The  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  bo4^  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  And  hence  it  ariseth,  that 
the  three  persons  are  distinguished  (though  not 
divided)  one  from  another:  and,  therefore^ 
though  we  cannot  say,  that  the  Grodhead  of  the 
Son  proceedeth  from  the  Godhead  of  the  Father, 
or  the  Godhead  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
GcNihead  of  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  yet  we  are 
hound  to  believe,  that  the  person  of  the  Son  ppo« 
ceedeth  from  the  person  of  the  Father,  and  tbe 
person  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  the  peitons  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son*  * 

6th.  How  doth  the  Son  proceed  from  the 
Father  ? — He  is  not  made,  nor  created,  but  be- 
gotten of  his  Father's  own  substance,  by  his 
onderstanding.  For  the  Father  knowing  hiaaL- 
self  by  an  infinite  knowledge,  produceth  by  hit 
understanding,  a  most  perfect  word,  or  eicpres- 
sion  of  himself;  which  is  his  Son  co-eteraal,  and 
equal  in  all  things  to  himself,  and  must  needs 
possess  the  same  nature  with  him,  because  he 
U'  produced  of  his  own  substance. 

7th.  Why  is  he  called  his  Son  P'^Becansr  his 
production  is  a  tnp  generation.  For  as  the  end 
of  generation  in  creatures  is  to  make  a  thing  like 
ia  nature  to  that  from  which  it  proceeds,  sadoth 
the  worI  of  the  diimm  understanding  produced 
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thraogh  tke  Imt  ef  die  Faih«rti  laMladlail 
nature^  bj  the  mMiitr  of  its  prodiiotioliiMHI* 
tarallj  esprw  the  thing  which  is  ondcnteei^ 
which  it  God  the  Father  himielf.  '  -  Vl 

Stk.  Hath  God  the  Father  bat  one  flrn^^  W*t 
gotteft  of  hit  own mbitaiioe  ?-^No  $  neillier  «litf 
he  have  anjniore  than  one  i  fbr  it  it  otbertAwll 
God  than  in  men ;  becanie  no  man  can  giveai 
that  he  hiuMrif  is  to  any  son,  and  thiJiUhnj  he 
may  h«re  many  children  i  hot  God  Akulfilllj^ 
doA  gife  his  own  snhstanee  so  perfhedy  fts^  411' 
son  by  generation»as  that  he  gifetk  Mm  aU  ttH^ 
is  in  himself^  and  can  be  commtmioiitadi  iaie*^ 
much  that  there  remaineth  nothing  to^  ho  givctt 
by  way  of  generation  to  any  other. 

9th.  How  doth  the  Holy  Ghost  proceed  finM 
the  Father  and  the  Son  i — He  doth  proceed  4oaii 
them  both^  as  from  one  only  source^  and  not  as 
made  or  created^  nor  as  begotten,  but  prodnJced 
through  the  will  by  an  ind&hle  way,  whidi  di» 
vines  term  spiration. 

lOtti.  What  is  spiration  i — It  is  a  4»withiog 
or  impulse  of  the  will,  by  which  it  expresselb  its 
affection :  for  the  Father  loving  his  Son  infinitdyt 
as  bmng  his  only  begotten,  and  the  Son  bis  Fa* 
ther,  AS  the  fountain  from  wlyom  he  probeedeth»    - 
they  produce  a  mutual  bond  of  love,  whereby  ^ 
the  Father  and  Son  are  ineflhbly  linked  tpge-  ^ 
ther:  and  this  is  the  Holy  Ghosts  the  thild^ 
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of  the  blessed  Trinity^  eternal  Crod^  and 
eqMl  to  both  the  other  two  persons. 

■  1 1th.  Why  are  these  three  persons  one  only 
|3o4? — Because  they  have  one  self-same  es- 
^,  one  self-same  power,  one  self*same  wis- 
i,  one  self-same  goodness,  one  self-same  an- 
dorstanding,  and  one  self-same  will. 

ISth.  Did  then  all  these  three  divine  persons 
create  the  world  ?r— Yes^  for  all  three  having 
fiom.  all  eternity  the  same  power,  the  same  will, 
wid  the  same  understanding,  whatsoever  is  done 
oat  of  God  by  one,  is  done  by  all."^ 

The  Church  is  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
to  be  the  one,  visible,  holy,  and  Catholic,  that  is, 
universal  Church,  established  by  God  on  a  solid 


*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark^  that  this  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  admitted  into  the  creeds  of  a  Tery  large  majority 
of  the  Beformed  Churches.    It  is,  however,  denied  hy  many 
of  the  Chorches  of  Transylvania,  and  other  places,  remnants 
of  the  Polish  Socinians.    At  home,  the  Trinity  is  rejected  hy 
the  following  sects:  Arians,  Modern  Sociniansi^  Hamani- 
tarians,  or  Unitarians,  SaheUians,  Swedenborgians,t  and  hy 
•  very  large  portion  of  Quakers.    There  are  now  many  cler- 
gymen of  the  Church  of  England  who  are  reputed  Anti-Tri- 
mtarians ;  and  the  opponents  of  this  tenet  seem  of  late  years 
^ao  have  very  rapidly  increased  in  this  country ;  though  the 
'penal  laws  are  very  severe  against  heretich  of  this  de- 
scription. 

t  lUs  modem  sect  believe  tbat  JesQS  Christ  is  tbe  only  trie  Ood: 
areasofftofModaliits. 
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basis,  who  has  bestowed  on  it  the  power  of 
ing  the  gates  of  heaven  to  all  true  beliei^era^ 
shutting  them  to  all  heretics  and  infidels:  i 
likewise  has  thepower  of  pardoning  and  abtolv 
ing  sins,  and  excommunicating  all  such  \ 
disobedient*. — This  Church  is  both  trimn 
and  militant :  the  former  is  the  illustriouk 
ty  of  those  blessed  spirits  and  saints,  who  har 
ing  triumphed  over  the  world,  the  flesh  and  thi 
devil,  enjoy  everlasting  happiness  in  peace  an< 
security :  the  latter  is  the  congregation  of 
true  believers  upon  earth,  who  are  confltaott; 
obliged,  during  their  whole  lives,  to  remt  th 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  devih — Jesus  Christ 
the  immediate  governor  of  that  part  of  th 
Church  which  is  triumphant  in  the  hearens;  bu 
as  the  Church  militant  required  a  visible 
or  director,  he  has  substituted  one  in  his  room 
who  is  accounted,  by  all  true  Catholics,,  aa 
sole  and  sovereign  depository  of  the  faith,  an 
perpetual  director  of  the  belief  of  all  true  Chris 
tians,'!'  who  is  commissioned  to  promote  some  o 
them  to  the  highest  preferments  in  heaven,^  a 
to  confer  on  others  such  briefs  as  will  one  d 
entitle  them  thereunto  :  ^  it  must  net  here 
objected,  that  he  breaks  in  upon  the  prerogativ 


■•■MiMM 


*  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
f  Monsieur  Picart's  Rehgious  Ceremonies  and  CustoDM  of 
all  Nations,  vol  i.  p.  284. 

X  The  Canonization  of  Saintd. 
§  Beatification. 
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of  JaNU  Christ,  since  on  the  contrary  no  true 
believer  can  enter  into  heaven,  but  through  the 
recommendation  of  this  his  visible  vicegerent. 

Besides  the  ecclesiastical  laws  and  canons, 
which  are  the  bulwark  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Soman  Church,  there  are  other  institutions  of 
that  Church  more  especially  calculated  for  pre- 
serving an  uniformity  of  faith  among  Christians. 
These  formularies  or  creeds  are  chiefly  three» 
vis.  that  called  the  Apostles,  the  Nicene,  and 
the  Athanasian,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here 
t»  r^)eat. 


SECTION  II. 

Summary  of  the  Catholic  Doctrines,  Opinions,  SCc. 
as  contained  in  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV, ,  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  other  Authorities. 

What  follows  is  a  summary  of  the  doctrines, 
discipline,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  contained  in  Pope  Pius*s  creed,^  and 
as  those  doctrines,  &c.  are  expounded  and  en- 
forced by  various  Auth9rities. 


*  I  omit  the  twelve  first  Articles :  they  are  composed  from 
the  Nicene  Creed,  and  are  admitted  hj  most  Protestants* 


»  Art  XIII.  I  most  firmlj  admilMl 
die  apostolical  and  eccleaiastical 
and  all  other  observatioDS  and 
the  same  Church/'* 

They  affirm  that  divine  tmthj,  whidi 
all  bound  to  receive,  to  be  partly  writliik» 
partly  delivered  by  word  of  month )  ^frilMi^' 
more  fully  expremed  in  the  prefime  to  Ito 
man   catechism,  drawn  up  by  order  of 
Church  of  Rome,  where  we  find  t^ite#Ms 
wards.the  conclusion  of  it:— <'  iWwlMiKi^^dies^ 
trine  to  be  delivered  to  the  fidthful  is 
in  the  word  of  God»  which  word  ofGbd  Ss 
buted  into  scripture  sxA  tradition/*t 

.  ^^  Art.  XIV.  I  do  admit  the  holy  scriptures  i 
the  same  sense  that  Holy  Mother  Churc|[  doth. 
whose  business  it  is  to  judge  of  the  true  sen 

and  interpretation  of  them,  and  I  will  interpret^ 
them  according  to  the  unanimous 

fathers."t 

The  Council  of  Trent  decreed  that  the  scrip- 
ture alone  is  not  a  rule  of  faith  without  tradition. 


*  P6pe  Pius's  Creed,  Art  ziii. 

t  Bomish  Cfttechism. 

X  Pope  Pius's  Creed,  Art  lif. 
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md  traditiom  are  to  be  received  with  the  like 
regard  and  veneration  as  the  scriptures.* 

The  author  of  the  Profession  of  Catholic  faith, 
on  the  article  of  scripture  and  tradition,  asks, 

**  Q.  What  do  you  believe  concerning  the 
-scriptures  ? — ^A.  That  they  are  to  be  received 
hy  all  Christians  as  the  infallible  word  of  God. 

^'  Q.  Do  you  look  upon  the  scriptures  to  be 
clear  and  plain  in  all  points  necessary  to  salva- 
tion?— ^A.  No. 

^^  Q.  How  then  is  the  danger  to  be  avoided  ? — 
A.  By  taking  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of 
the  scripture  from  the  Church,  and  by  apostolical 
<and  ecclesiastical  tradition. 

'^  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  apostolical  tradi- 
tion ? — A.  All  such  points  of  faith  or  Church  dis- 
cipline which  were  taught  or  established  by  the 
apostles. 

^^  Q.  What  difference  is  there  between  apos- 
tolical and  ecclesiastical  traditions  ? — A.  Apos- 
tolical traditions  are  those  which  had  their  origin 
or  institution  from  the  apostles,  such  as  infant- 
baptism,  the  Lord's  day,  (or  first  day  of  the 

T       I  .  ■■  •-  . 

*  Con.  Trident  sess.  iv. 
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week)  receiviDg  the  sacrmment,  fieusting^  4kc*  £q- 
clesiastical  traditions  are  such  as  received  their 
institution  from  the  Church,  such  as  holidays^ 
feasts,  and  fasta. 

^<  Q.  How  are  we  to  know  what  traditions  are 
apostolical,  and  what  not?— A.  In  the  same 
manner,  and  by  the  same  authority,  by  which 
we  know  what  scriptures  are  apostolical^  aoi 
what  not  -,  that  is,  by  the  authority  of  the  apos- 
tolical Church,  guided  by  the  unerring  spirit  of 
God. 


*'  Q.  But  why  should  not  the  scripture  alone  b 
the  rule  of  our  faith,  without  haviog  recourse  t^ 
apostolical  traditions  ? — A.  First,  Because  with 
out  the  help  of  apostolical  traditions  we  canno-^ 
so  much  as  tell  what  is  scripture,  and  what  not==^ 
Second,  Because  infant-baptism,  and  severa.— 
other  necessary  articles,  are  either  not  at  aL  J 
contained  in  scripture,  or  at  least  are  not  plaiis:^ 
in  the  scripture  without  the  help  of  tradition*. 
For  Christ  has  left  his  Church,  and  her  pas — 
tors  and  teachers,  to  be  our  guides  in  all  contro-  — 
versies  relating  to  religion,  and  consequently  of^ 
holy  writ."* 


cc 


Art.  XV.  I  do  profess  and  believe  that  there 


♦  Profession  of  Catholic  Faith,  p.  19. 


are  seven  sacraments,  truly  and  properly  so 
called^  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  though 
not  all  of  them  to  every  one,  viz.  baptism,  con- 
firmation, eucharist,  penance,  extreme  unction, 
orders,  and  matrimony  ;  and  that  they  do  con- 
fer grace ;  and  that  of  these,  confirmation,  and 
orders,  cannot  be  repeated  without  sacrilege. — I 
also  receive  and  admit  the  received  and  approved 
rites  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  her  solemn  ad- 
ministration of  all  the  aforesaid  sacraments/* 

A  sacrament  is  an  institution  of  Christ,  con- 
sisting in  some  outward  sign  or  ceremony,  by 
which  grace  is  given  to  the  soul  of  the  worthy 
receiver.* 

Baptism  is  a  sacrament  instituted  by  Christ, 
according  to  his  commission,  and  from  the  belief 
and  practice  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  all  ages, 
and  of  the  apostles  themselves,  who  administered 
baptism  in  water. f 

Confirmation  is  a  sacrament  wherein  by  the 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  bishop's  hands,  with  the  unction  of 
holy  chrism,  a  person  receives  the  grace  of  the 


*  Profession  of  the  Catholic  Faiths  p.  15, 16,  and  17. 
t  See  the  Xth  Article  of  this  Creeds    Also,  Profession  of 
Catholic  Faith,  p.  M. 
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Holy  <3lKMt/ and  a  streDgth,  in  Qider  to  .die  p9p|i 
fesrinig  of  bis  fkith.^  .^  i  .f-^Mji^ 

CoDfinnation  is  that  which  makes  uS' 
Christians,  and  impresses  an  indelible  cl 
after  trnptism,  and  imparts  to  us  the  spo^  of 
fortitude,  whereby  we  are  -enri>led  to .  piofifw 
Christianity  even  at  the  hasard  of  onr  Uvea;  'jtHMl^ 
is  therefore  dee&ed  a  sacrament  b^the  Choidi4' 


P^nance.or  infliction,  the  act  of  using  or  :siib- 
mitting  to  punishment,  public  or  private,  as  am 
expression'of  repentance  for  sin,  is  deemed  one 
of  the  seven  sacraments. 

When  the  question  is  asked  in  the  ''Gionnds/' 

&c.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  sacrament  of^ 
penance  ? — ^The  answer  is.  Confession  of  sins 
with  a  sincere  repentance,  and  the  priest's  abso^' 
lution.f 

Penance  is  elsewhere  defined  to  be,  "  A  sa^ 
crament,  consisting  in  some  outward  sign  or  ce- 
remony, by  which  grace  is  given  to  the  soul  of 
the  worthy  receiver,  instituted  by  Christ  when, 
breathing  upon  the  disciples,  he  gave  them  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  remit  and  retain  sins  ^  that  is,  to 
reconcile  the  faithful  fallen  into  sin  after  bap- 


4 


*  Calmet's  Diet.  Article  of  Confinnation. 
t  Grouads  of  the  Catholic  Faiths  p.  31. 


* 
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tism :  if  differeth  from  baptism  not  obly  in  mat-» 
ter  and  form,  but  also^  because  the  minister  of 
baptism  is  not  a  judge  in  that  ordinance; 
wher^  after  baptism  the  sinner  presents  himself 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  priest  as  guilty,  to 
be  set  at  liberty  by  his  sentence :  it  is,  however, 
as  necessary  as  baptism :  the  form  consists  in  the 
words,  "  I  do  absolve  thee."  Contrition,  con- 
fession, and  satisfaction,  are  parts  of  penanoe, 
and  the  effect  is  reconciliation  with  God. 

Extreme  unction  is  a  sacrament,  and  to  be  ad- 
ministered when  persons  are  in  imminent  dan- 
ger,  and  last  of  all  to  be  applied.^ 


'*• 


**  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  extreme  unction  ? 
—A.  You  have  the  full  description  of  it  in 
James  v*  14,  15.  ^^  Is  any  sick  among  you,  let 
him  call  for  the  elders  (the  priests)  of  the  Church, 
and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with 
oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  prayer  of 
faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise 
him  up,  and  if  he  have  committed  sins,  they 
shall  be  forgiven  him/'f 

Orders.  **  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  orders  or 
holy  ordination  is  not  truly  and  properly  a  sa* 
crament,  instituted  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or 


•  Cone.  Trident,  session  xiv.  c,  xiii. 
^       t  <^rounds  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  p.  23. 

^  X  2  J 
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that  it  is  a  hnman  contrivance  invented  hy 
who  were  ignorant  of  ecclesiastical  a&in^  or 
that  it  is  only  a  particular  rite  of  chasing  mini^ 
ters  of  the  word  of  God,  and  of  sacraments^ let 
him  be  anathema  -* — or  that  the  Holy  Ghort 
is  not  given  by  holy  ordination^  let  him  be 
anathema/'t 

"  Orders/'  says  the  author  of  the  Profession  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  '*  is  a  sacrament  instituted  by 
Christy  by  which  bishops,  priests,  &c.  are  con- 
secrated to  their  respective  functions,  and  re- 
ceive grace  to  discharge  them  well/' 

Matrimony.  ^^  If  any  man  says  that  this  is  not 
truly  and  properly  one  of  the  seven  sacraments, 
instituted  by  Jesus  Christ,  but  that  it  is  an 
institution  only  of  the  Church,  and  does  not 
confer  grace,  let  him  be  anathema.^"  **  And 
if  any  man  says,  a  churchman  in  holy  orders 
may  marry  or  contract  marriage,  and  that 
when  it  is  contracted  it  is  good  and  valid,  not- 
withstanding any  ecclesiastical  law  to  the  con- 
trary, or  that  any  who  have  vowed  continence 
may  contract  marriage,  let  him  be  ana- 
thema. §'* 


wmm 


*  Dupin's  Hist  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Seifioa  TO^Fr 
Canon  iiL  f  Ibid.  Canon  iv. 

X  Session  xxiv.  Canon  i.  §  Canon  ix. 
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"  Art.  XVI.  I  embrace  and  receive  every 
thing  that  hath  been  defined  and  declared  by  the 
faoly  Council  of  Trent^  concerning  original  sin 
ftnd  justification/'^ 

<^  Good  works  do  truly  deserve  eternal  life^  and 
whosoever  holds  the  contrary  is  accursedf." 

The  Council  of  Trent  declares,  that  all  of  the 
haman  kind  have  lost  their  holiness  and  righte- 
ousness by  the  sin  of  Adam,;]:  malting  an  excep- 
tion for  the  Virgin  Mary. 

*'  Eternal  life  ought  to  be  proposed  to  th6 
children  of  God,  both  as  a  grace  mercifully  pro- 
misedy  and  as  a  reward  faithfully  bestowed  on 
them  for  their  good  works  and  merits.  "|| 

'*  The  good  works  of  a  justified  person  are 
not  so  the  gifts  of  God,  that  they  are  not  also 
the  merits  of  the  justified  person ;  and  that  he» 
being  justified  by  the  good  works  performed  by  ^* 
him,  through  the  grace  of  God  and  merits  of ' 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  living  member  he  is,  does 
truly  merit  increase  of  grace  and  eternal  Iife.§**       ,  ^ 

V'       Bossuet,  on  the  doctrine  of  merit,  observes. 


♦  Pope  Pius's  Creed,  Article  XVI. 

-f  Trid.  Session  vi.  c.  xvi.  Canon  xxxii. 

%  Session  v.  section  2. 

B  Bossuet's  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Catechism, 

§  Con.  Trid.  Session  vi.  Canon  xzxii. 
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that  the  church  professes  h^  hope  of  salsration 
to  be  founded  in  Christ  alone.  ''  We  openly  de-*. 
clare,"  says  he,  ^'  that  we.  cannot  be  acceptable 

sto  God  but  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ;  nor 
do  we  apprehend  how  any  other  sense  can  be 
iinputed  to  our  belief,  of  which  our  daily  peti- 
tion to  God  for  pardon,  through  his  grace,  in  the 

'  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  may  serve  as  a  proof.  "^ 

*'  Art.  XVII.  I  do  also  profess,  that  in  the  mass 
there  is  offered  unto  God,  a  true,  proper,  and. 
propitiatory  sacrifi.ce  for  the  quick  and  the  dead ; 
and  that,  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist,  th^re  is  truly,  really,  and  substan- 
tially the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the  soul 
and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that 
there  is  a  conv^rsion  made  of  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood; 
which  conversion,  the  whole  Catholic  church 
(all  Transubstantiation/' 

*'  This  sacrifice  was  only  ordained  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  that  which  was  once  accomplished, 
on  the  cross,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it  for 
ever,  and  to  apply  unto  us  the  salutary  virtue 
of  it  for  the  absolution  of  those  sins  which  we 
daily  commit.f  * 


I 


♦  Picart  Ceremon.  vol.  i.  p.  260,  where  the  quotations  are 
larger. 

t  Modest  and  True  Account  of  the  chief  Points  in  Contro-    ' 
ftrsy,  p.  109.  ^ 

1-  •     #    »    •  •  9* 
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'  The  *'  Catholic  Christian''  ui^es^  in  support  of 

this  doctrine^  that  our  church  catechism,  in 

answer  to  the  question^  What  is  the  inward  part 

or  thing  signified  ?  says»  the  body  and  blood  of 

Christ,  which  is  verily  and  indeed  taken  and 

received  by  the  faithful   in  the  Lord's  supper.* 

And  the  council  of  Trent,  decrees   *^  that,    if 

.  any  one  says,  that  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice  is 

•    not  offered  up  to  God  at  the  mass,  or  that  to  be 

offered  is  any  thing  else  than  Jesus  Christ  given 

'   to  be  eaten,  let  him  be  anathema." 

^'  Canon  III.  If  anyonesays,  that  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  is  only  a  sacrifice  of  precise  and  thanks- 
giving, or  a  bare  memorial  of  the  sacrifice^ 
which  was  completed  upon  the  cross,  and  that 
it  is  not  propitiatory  nor  profitable  to  any  but 
him  that  receives  it,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
offered  for  the  living  and  for  the  dead,  for  their 
sins,  their  punishments,  their  satisfactions,  and 
their  other  necessities,  let  him  be  anathema." 

• 
^^  Canon  IX.  If  any  one  says,  that  the  usage 

of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  pronounce  part  of 

the  canon,  and  the  words  of  consecration,  with 

a  low  voice,  ought  to  be  condemned ;  or  that 


*  Preface  to  the  Catholic  Christian, 
t  Sess.  32.  Can.  1. 
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the  mass  ought  only  to  be  c^brated  in  the  ml« 
gar  tongue;  and  that  water  ought  not  to  be 
mixed  with  the  wine,  which  is  to  be  offered  in 
the  cup ;  because  it  \s  against  the  institution  of 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathem£." 

These  definitions  of  faith  were  followed  with      V 
a  decree  to  enforce  them.* 

When  it  is  asked,  in  the  Catechism,  What  is 
the  Catholic  doctrine  as  to  the  mass?  It  is  ' 
answered.  The  consecration  and  oblation  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  under  the  sacramen* 
tal  veils  or  appearances  of  bread  and  wine, 
wherein  is  offered  a  true,  proper,  and  propiti- 
atory sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead.f 

The  church  of  Rome  declares,  that,  upon  the 
priest's  pronouncing  these  words.  Hoc  est  corpus 
meum,  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  art 
transubstantiated  into  the  natural  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  the  species  or  accidents  only  of  ' 
the  bread  and  wine  remaining,  and  has  made  it 
an  article  to  be  believed  under  an  anathema.| 
That  in   the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,    Christ  is 


*  Dupin's  Eccles.  Hist,  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  K  i^. 
ch.  zviii. 

f  Grounds  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine^  p.  31. 
t  Concil.  Trident  Sess.  13,  de  Real.  Pres. 
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gflfered  as  often  as  that  is  celebrated  ^  and  that, 
lluNigh  therein  he  be  unbloodUy  offered,  yet  it  is 
it  true  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  both  of 
tbe  living  and  dead,  and  denounces  the.  person 
accursed  that  denies  any  part  of  this.* 

Solitary  masses,  wherein  the  priest  communi* 
cates  alone,  are  approved  and  commended,  and 
whosoever  saith  they  are  unlawful,  and  ought 
to  be  abrogated,  is  accursed,  f 

•*  Art.  XVIII.  And  I  believe,  that  under  one 
kmd  only,  whole  and  entire,  Christ  is  taken  and 
leceived." 

JBread  and  wine,  after  consecration,  are  turn* 
(d  into  the  substance  of  Christ's  body  and  blood, 
^thout  changing  the  species. — ^And  the  people 
r'>^  forbidden  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  both 

LKids4 

IThe  council  of  Constance  decreed,  that  Christ 
institute  this  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  and 
the  faithful  in  the  primitive  church  did  re- 
^.^e  in  both  kinds :  yet,  that  the  practice  of 
^c^civing  in  one  kind  was  highly  reasonable, 
^^y  appointed  the  continuance  of  consecration 


Cone.  Trident.  Sess.  22.  cap.  1. 
^   Ibid.  can.  viii. 
t  Cone*  Trident.  Sots.  IS. 
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in  both  kinds,  and  of  giving  to  the  laity  only  in- 
one  kind,  since  Christ  was  entire,  and  truly 
under  one  kind.*  And  they  assigned  these  for- 
ther  reasons,  lest  the  blood  of  Christ  should  be 
spilt — lest  the  wine  kept  for  the  sick  should  fret 
— lest  wine  may  not  always  be  had — or  lest  some 
may  not  be  able  to  bear  the  smell  or  taste. 

Let  their  own  words  testify  for  them  :f  **  In 
the  name  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinityj 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  Amen.  This 
present  sacred,  general  council,  declares,  de- 
crees, and  determines,  that,  although  Christ 
instituted  and  administered  to  his  disciples  this 
venerable  sacrament  after  supper,  under  both 
kinds  of  bread  and  wine,  yet  this,  notwithstand- 
ing the  laudable  authority  of  sacred  canons,  and 
the  approved  custom  of  the  church,  hath  main- 
tained, and  doth  maintain,  that  such  a  sacra- 
ment as  this  ought  not  to  be  made  after  supper, 
nor  to  be  received  by  the  faithful  otherwise  than 
fasting,  excepting  in  case  of  infirmity,  or  other 
necessity  granted  or  admitted  by  law,  or  by  the 
church :  and  since,  for  avoiding  some  dangers 
and  scandals,  the  custom  has  been  rationally 
introduced,  that  though  this  sacrament  was  in 
the  primitive  church  received  by  the  faithful 


♦  Cone  Confttan.  Sess.  13,  held  A.  D,  1414. 

t  Cone.  Constan.  apud  M.  f  Abbe,  torn.  xii.  p.  100. 
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both  kinds,  and  afterwards  by  the  makers 
rf  H  under  both  kinds,  and  by  the  laity  only 
nder  the  species  of  bread  4  such  a  custom  as 
liiiB  ought  to  be  accounted  a  law,  whibh  must 
mot  be  rejected,  or  at  pleasure  changed^  without 
the  authority  of  the  church.  They  whoassert 
the  contrary  are  to  be  driven  away  as  hm^ics, 
and  severely  punished  by  the  diocesans  of  the 
places,  or  their  officials,  or  by  the  inquisitors  of 
heretical  pravity." 

The  council  of  Florence  has  the  following  pa-, 
ragraph,  in  relation  both  to  this  and  the  eucha* 
riat:  ^^  The  priest,  speaking  ih.thename  of  Christy 
maketh  this  sacrament;  for,  by  virtue  of  the 
rery  words  themselves,  the  bread  is  changed 
ipto  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  substance  of  the 
wine  into  his  blood  :  yet  so  that  whole  Christ  is 
contained  under  the  species  of  bread,  and  whole 
nnder  the  species  of  wine ;  also  in  every  part  of 
the  consecrated  host  and  consecrated  wine,  when 
iparation  is  made,  there  is  whole  Christ."*    . 


•*  Art,  XIX.  I  do  firmly  believe,  that  there  is  a 
purgatory,  and  that  the  souls  kept  prisoners  there 
do  receive  help  by  the  suffrage  of  the  faithful. "f 
That  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs  and  hoiy  men, 
who  departed  this  life  before  the  crucifixion  of 


*  L'Abbe  Council,  torn.  xiii.  p.  537. 
t  Pope  Pius's  Creed. 
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ICiunti  iv«»  k^As  ia  priaoo^  fai  db 
0riielt»  irithoDtpAin.*-r-TlwtCliriffcdi4«^^      , 
i0to  local  bdU  andddiTerad  the  cajtjiii  »iijbi 
ont'of  this  cQBfinaiiiMit.^*'^---Sonie  of  tli|fiMiMP 
anert,  that  cmr  Savioardtectiided  JotglwiWuwt 
thitlper  tpefdaily,  ajid  daliirarail  the  aMdhmr'tie  . 
oaf  of  tiiatmaii^oo;**t  V' >  -> '  >!u 


Bdlarmine  mys,  *<  there  ii  a  pargatDqrirf|Br  * 
this  life»  where  the  iTnplfF  nf  thnnn  thitft  awitf 
purged,  nor  have  satitfied  for  their  fins  here^  aie  I 
to  be  parged,  andghw  aaliiifllctic^,  .wdem.Hida 
tiBie  be  ftUbrtened'iiy  the  praywi^tfalMi^faii) 
masaei  of  the  liviti|^*'|  ' 

The  covnoil  of  Treat  layft^  that  Miib  iAm^ 
in  a  state  of  grace,  but  are  not  sufficiently 
purged  from  their  sins,  go  first  ini6  purgatory, 
a  place  of  torment,  bordering  near  upon  hdl^ 
from  which  their  deliverance  may  be  eatpedited 
by  the  suffrages,  that  is,  prayers,  alms,  andmasael, 
said  and  done  by  the  faithfuL§ 

^^  Souls    are  to  continue   in  purgatoiy  till, 
they  have  made  full  satisfaction  for  their  sins^    ^ 
and  are  thoroughly  purged  froni  them;  and 


^mfmmm^m^m^fi^^^mmmi      i  i  f  I 


*  Bdlfrmine  de  Cbriito,  lib.  it.  cap.  II,  13. 

t  Bhem.  Annot  on  Lake  m.  911.  ^ 

X  BeUarmine  de  Purgil.  lib.  ii.  c.  ?i«  ^, 

S  Cone.  Indent 


•  '  \ 
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wkoewr.  sajrs  that  there  is  ifo  debt  of  temporal 
piuushmeiit  to  be  paid,  either  ia  this  world  or 
IB  purgatory,  before  they  can  be  recei?ed  into 
heaven,  is  accursed."^ 

Ib  fine,  ^^  the  Catholic  church,  being  instructed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  having  always  taught,  pur- 
suant to  the  holy  scriptures,  and  the  ancient ' 
tradition  of  the  fathers,  that  there  is  a  purgatory^ 
and  that  the  souls  there  detained  are  comforted 
by  ^tte  suffrages  of  the  faithful,  especially  by 
the  acceptable  sacrifice!  of  the  altar,  the  holy 
council  commandeth  bishops  to  take  particular 
care  that  the  faith  and  belief  of  the  faithful,  con« 
eeraing  purgatory,  conformable  to  the  holy  doc« 
trine  handed  down  to  us  by  holy  fathers  and 
holy  councils,  be  believed,  and  every  where  so 
taught  and  preached."  f 

**  Art.  XX.  I  do  believe  that  the  saints,  reign- 
ing together  with  Chrbt,  are  to  be  invoked^ 
and  that  they  do  offer  prayers  unto  God  for 
us,  and  that  their  relicks  are  to  be  had  in  vene- 
ration.":!; 

m 

In  answer  to  this  question,^  ^^  What  is  the  Ca- 


'*  Concil.  Trident,  sets.  vi.  can.  xxx. 

t  The  decree  of  the  council^  at.  the  opeaing  of  the  SSth 


X  Pope  Pius's  Creed,  article 

§  Grounds  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine,  p.  S7«-^S8. 
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tholic  doctrine,  tohching  the  Teneration  airfl 
invocation  of  saints?*'  The  answer  m,  we 
are  tanght,  1st,  **  That  there  is  an  honoor  and 
veneration  due  to  the  angels  and  saints; — 
2d,  That  they  offer  prayers  to  God  for  us  5 — 
3d,  That  it  is  good  and  profitable  to  invoke 
them,  that  is,  to  have  recourse  to  their  inter- 
cession and  prayers ;— -4th,  That  their  relicka 
are  to  be  had  in  veneration." 

When  the  reason  of  it  is  asked,  the  answer  is, 
^*  Because  the  church,  in  all  ages,  has  paid  this 
honour  and  veneration  to  the  saints,  by  erect* 
ing  churches  and  keeping  holidays  in  their  me- 
mory :  a  practice  which  the  English  Protestants — ^^ 
have  also  retained." 


The  church,  says  Bossuet,  in  bis 
on  the  Creed,  in  telling  us,  that  it  is  beneficial 
to  pray  to  the  saints,  teaches  us  to  pray  to  them 
in  that  spirit  of  charity,  and  according  to  that 
order  of  brotherly  love,  which  inclines  us  to  re- 
quest the  assistance  of  our  brethren  living  upon 
earth  ;  and  the  catechism  of  the  council  of  Trent 
teaches  us  to  beg  of  them  to  be  our  advocates, 
only  using  this  phrase,  Pray  for  us.  And  in 
vindication  of  this  their  sentiment  and  practice, 
they  allege,  that  the  church  of  England  still 
retains  this  collect  upon  the  day  of  St.  Michael 
and  All  Angels :  '*  O  everlasting  God,  who  has 
ordained  and  constituted  the  service  of  angels  in 


^A^f 


««  \       a  wmiderful  order,  meitirully  grant,  that  as  thy 
"^  V      holy  angels  always  do  thee  service  in  heaven,  so 
^'^^  !      by  thy  appointment  they  may  succour  and  de- 
(lend. us  on  earth.*** 

"  Art.  XXI.  I  do  firmly  believe,  that  the  images 
'  of  Christ,  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  the  mother  of^ 

V  -  Crod,  and  of  other  saints,  ought  to  be  had  and 

r-etained,  and  that  due  honour  and  veneration 
^ht  to  be  paid  unto  them,  j*" 


^U  the  devotion  paid  to  their  saints  extends 
farther  than  to  desire  their  prayers),  and  that 
^Ij^  pictures  and  images  of  them,  which  we  see 
their  churches,  are  no  more  than  mere  me- 
nials, designed  to  express  the  esteem  which 
*i^^y  retain  for  the  persons  so  represented,  or  as  ^ 
*^  ^1  ps  to  raise  their  affections  to  heavenly  things  j 
sry   child  amongst  them  knows   this  to  be 

4 


**  Art.  XXII.  I  do  affirm,  that  the  power  of 
^■^ciulgences  was  left  by  Christ  in  the  church, 
that  the  use  of  them  is  very  beneficial  to 
ristian  people.^" 


''^  Plain  and  Rational  Account  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  p.  48. 
w^k  of  Common  Prayer, 
t  Pope  Pius's  Creed,  art.  xxi. 
t  Prof,  of  Cath.  Faith,  p.  39. 
I  Pope  Pius's  Creed,  art.  xxii. 
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Indulgences. — ^The  council  of  Trant  prppam 
nothing  more  relative  to  indulgences,  accordini 
to  Mons.  Bossuet,  but  that  the  churcfa  bad  the 
power  of  granting  them  from  Jesus  Christt  and 
that  the  practice  of  them  is  wholesome ;  which 
custom,  that  council  adds,  ought  still  to  be  pre- 
^served,,  though  with  moderation,  lest  ecdesias^ 
tical  discipline  should  be  weakened  by  too  great 
a  toleration. 

m 

By^  indulgences  granted  by  the  popes  and 
prelates  of  the  church,  persons  are  dischaiged 
from  temporal  punishment,  here  and  in  par- 
gatory.* 

^^  Plenary  indulgences,  or  Full  Release,  tfoam 
.»  the  weightier  satisfactions  of  Penance,  are  cf-^ 
fered  by  the  Church  to  the  faithful  in  this  king- 
dom, at  the  following  seasons  of  the  year :— L  - 
From  Christmas  to  the  Epiphany,  or  Twelfth- 
day,  inclusively.  II.  From  the  first  to  the  se— 
cond  SunHav  in  Lent.  III.  At  E^ter,  viz.  Fronc: 
Palm  to  Lord  Sunday,  inclusively.  IV.  Fronr: 
Whitsunday  till  the  octave  of  Corpus  Christi;^ 
inclusively.  V.  On  and  during  the  octave  ofl 
the  Feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  VI.  From  the^ 
Sunday  preceding  the  Festival  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  the*B.  V.  M.  to  its  octave,  the  S2dof 


*  Cone.  Trident,  sess.  xx7.  BuU^  p^  it.  4. 


August.  VII.  From  the  Sunday  preceding  the 
*Festivcd  of  St.  Michael  to  the  Sunday  following. 
VXII.  From  the  Sunday  preceding  ihe  Festival 
of  ^1  Saints  to  the  8th  day  of .  November. 
W"lien  the  Festivals  of  the  Assumption,  St.  Mi- 
chicKl,  or  All  Saints,  fall  on  a  Sunday,  the  in- 
dulgence does  not  commence  before  the  festival. ' 

Conditions  of  the  /.  ///.  VI.  and  VII.  are  1.  To 

confess  their  sins  with^  a  sincere  repentance  to  a 

.  priest  approved  by  the  Bishop.   3.  Devoutly  and 

worthily  to  receive  the  holy  communion.   3.  To 

tisit  some  chapel  or  oratory,  where  the  eucha- 

ristic  mysteries  are  celebrated,  and  there  offer 

up  their  prayers  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of 

the  Church  of  God.     4.  That  they  may  be  in 

ft  disposition  of  mind  to  assist  the  poor  with  alms 

in  proportion  to  their  abilities  ;  or  to  frequent 

catechisms  or  sermons ;  or  to  visit  and  comfort 

the  sick,  or  such  as  are  near  their  end,  if  they 

have  the  opportunity. 

Conditions  of  II.  IV.  and  VIII.  are,  1.  To 
confess  their  sins  with  a  sincere  repentance  to 
a  priest  approved  by  a  bishop.  2.  Devoutly 
and  worthily  to  receive  the  holy  communion. 
3*  If  able,  to  give  some  alms  to  the  poor,  either 
on  the  eve,  or  on  the  day  of  their  communion. 
"4.  On  the  day  of  their  communion,  to  offer  up 
some  prayers  to  God  for  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world. 
For  the  bringing  all  souls  to  the  fold  of  Christ 


':Ibr  the.  gea^/peace  tf 
tlwbleldDg.ofGbd«p<m^^tiiisutiott;   V  •*  '«V— 

Cmdititm  to  the  r.— To  the  faiil^pliliir.ftr 
«iaijr  granted,  '  His   HdineaB  Fojj^ 
XIV.  was  pleaed  to  add  a  niew'oiie  hi 
#;the  faithibl  IWiDg  m  the  Eiigliih 
who  being  traly  penitent,  and  having 
their  sins,  shall  worthily  reoeiVe  the  hofy 
nmnion :  Km  the  Feast  of  i  SS.  Pteter>i^  ^ 
June: 89,  Qi(oil  any  dsiy  within  Ihe 
shall  for  some  space  of  time  praj  to  God! 
sincere  heart;  for  the  convevsidn-iof  i 
heretics,  and  for  the  propagation 
JFaith."*  .  ir 

This  is  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
Indulgences.   If  some  Catholics  in  former 
have  (as  it  must  be  confessed  has  been  the  cai^^ 
abused  this  branch  of  church  discipline,  no 
ought  to  attach  to  their  successors  of  the 
times.     It  is  in  the  greatest  degree  illiberal 
unjust,  to  charge  any .  body  of  Cbrisdahs 
all  the  abuses  to  which  wicked  men  will 
profane  even  the  best  of  doctrines.     I  am  ntf 
advocate  for  Indulgences,  according  to  any  fiNSi* 
yet  prescribed  by  the  Church  <tf  Rome  %  but.  f 


^ 


*  See  the  Preface  to  the  "  Uiurgj,  or  a  Book  qf  Gmm 
Prayers,  and  AdmimMtraHon  of  SaermmaU$t  kc/'  Bj  the  B 
Peter  Gandolphy.    1812. 
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rniUt  confeM  it  wUl  afford  me  the  most  sincefe 
satiifiu^tion^  if  any  thing  I  can  say  to  ducidate 
this  pointy  shall  remove  prejudice  and  mistake 
£x>m  the  minds  of  any  of  my  Protestant  brethren ; 
aodj  with  this  view^  I  will  extract  the  reasoning 
mfiki^  statement  which  a  learned  and  pious  '^  Mi- 
luster  of  the  Church  of  England"^  has  published 
xdative  to  the  practice  of  granting  Indulgences : 

_It  is  asked  '^  Whether  Indulgences  are  not 
abominable,  which  either  give  leave  to  sin,  or 
gtBnt  the  pardon  of  past  sins,  and  these  obtained 
lor  a  sum  of  money  ? 


"^  See  "  An  Essay  towards  a  Proposal  for  Catholic  Com- 

■nuioD^  wherein  ahove  sixty  of  the  principal  controverted 

Pbints,  which  ha?e  hitherto  divided  Christendom,    being 

eaD'd  over,  'tis  examined  how  many  of  them  may,  and  ought 

^  be,  laid  aside,  and  how  few  remains  to  be  accommodated, 

'^^ihe  effecting  a  general  Peace.    By  a  Minister  of  the 

^horch    of  England/'     This  most  excellently  well-meant 

was  first  printed  in  1704 ;  and  was  re^printed,  by  Faul- 

r,  in  1801.    My  own  religious  sentiments  on  some  points 

^  primary  importance,  being  so  very  remote  from  those  held 

^^  the  author  of  this  valuable  work,  it  cannot  be  supposed 

^^*^at  I  should  concur  in  all  the  writer's  reasoning  and  conclu- 

**^iu ;  but,  I  must  confess,  it  appears  to  me,  that  were  the  regu- 

wr  tod  moderate  clergy  of  the  establishment  to  peruse  this  book 

^th  candour,  and  earnestly  strive  to  adopt  its  maxims  and 

^^rit>  a  union  of  the  two  Churches  of  Rome  and  of  England 

^ould  soon  be  the  consequence.    Were  I  a  clergyman  of  the 

^onal  church,  I  would  much  rather  be  the  author  of  such 

twork  at  this  little  Essay,  than  even  have  the  praise  of  • 

liUotson,  a  Burnet,  or  a  Hooker. 

Y  a 
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*^  This  was  the  opinioa  I  formerly  had  of  I«- 
dulgenc^;  but  since  I  began  to  follow  other 
measures,  besides  taking  upon  trust,  upon  dilU 
gent  examination  I  have  found,  that  Indulgences 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  are  neither  pardons  ttx 
sin  nor  leave  to  commit  sin,  but  the  same  which 
has  been  practised  in  the  purest  ages  of  the 
V  \  Church  ;  and  that  is,  a  remission  of  some  part  of 
those  canonical  penances,  which  were  wont  to 
be  inflicted  for  some  greater  crimes.  This  power 
of  binding  and  loosing^ we  own  in  the'Churchf 
and  retain  it  in  our  canons ;  and  'tis  yet  in  force 
in  respect  of  some  crimes.  And  Dr.  Cave  shews 
it  to  have  been  practised  in  the  Primitive  Church,* 
The  Church  of  Rome  proposes  no  more  in  her  de- 
finitions of  faith,  than  that  the  power  of  granting 
Indulgences  is  given  to  the  Church  by  Jesus  Christy 
and  the  use  of  them  beneficial  to  the  faithful. 

This  is  all  that  is  proposed  as  a  term  of  com- 
munion by  that  Church,  which  being  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  our  own,  I  don't  see  any  rea- 
son to  divide  upon  this  account.  Especially 
since  the  Council  of  Trent,f  in  its  decree  of  In- 
dulgences^  refers  to  antiquity,  and  to  what  has 
been  established  by  antient  Sjmods :  In  which 
nothing  more  was  taught  besides  the  dispensing, 
upon  due  motives,  with  the  rigour  of  discipline; 


*  Prim.  Christ  p.  3.  c.  5.  p.  869. 374. 

t  Sett.  35.  c  SI.  de  Refonn.  • 


a 
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for  by  this  it  appears^  there's  no  other  meaning 
of  Indulgences  imposed  upon  any,  besides  that 
which  was  primitive^  and  we  still  retain. 

These  Indulgences  having  been  formerly  call- 
ed pardons,  I  presume,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
their  having  been  reputed  pardons  for  sins  :  and 
whereas  giving  of  alms  has  been  generally  one 
condition  required  for  gaining  such  Indulgences; 
hence  has  it  been  thought,  that  the  pardon  of 
sin  was  offered  for  money.  But,  upop  enquiry, 
I  find  these  to  be  mistaJkes.  For  all  books  of 
doctrine  in  the  Church  of  Rome  unanimously 
teach,  that  there's  no  pardon  of  sin,  without  true 
repentance,  and  ^n  humble  confession  of  sin; 
and  if  these  do  not  precede,  no  Indulgence  can 
avail  them,  in  order  to  the  pardon  of  their  sin. 
In  this  I  am  certain  we  join,  and  they  require 
no  more  for  our  joining  with  them.;  and  there- 
^re  as  to  this  point,  I  see  great  hopes  of  an  ami- 
cable accord." 

It  is  then  asked  *•  Whether  the  granting  Indul- 
gences for  many  thousand  years,  and  such  as  are 
found  in  many  books,  of  many  years'  pardon,  with 
the  release  of  a  soul  out  of  purgatory,  granted  for 
saying  one  short  prayer,  or  wearing  some  medal, 
be  not  scandal  enough  to  discourage  all  men  of 
tense  from  joining  with  the  Church  of  Rome  ? 

-         -  ^ 

The  canonical  penances  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  I  observe,  were  for  many  years ;  whence 
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it  cannot  be  wondered,  if  the  tenor  of  Indulgen- 
ces, which  are  the  releieuse  of  luch  penalties,  be 
for  many  years.  But  as  to  the  thousand  years' 
pardons,  with  the  rest  now  mentioned,  there  are 
none  of  these  offered  by  any  Greneral  Council, 
nor  have  place  in  any  profession  of  ilutli;  and, 
therefore,  being  not  imposed  on  any,  though 
never  so  corrupt,  yet,  according  to  our  decbnd 
rule,^  they  are  not  to  obstruct  Communist 
since  joining  in  communion  with  that  Church, 
does  not  oblige  to  consent  to  or  approve  aoy 
such  practices.  It  being  as  common  <  in  that 
Church  to  disapprove  the  concession  of  Indul- 
gences for  frivolous  causes,  and  some  slight 
work,  as  by  others  that  are  out  of  it/* 

Another  question  asked  is,  "  Whether  the  doc- 
trine of  Indulgences  was  not  that  which  obliged 
Luther  to  depart  from  the  Church,  and  under- 
take a  Reformation?!  How  then  can  the  Reform- 
ation join  with  it  ? 


*  This  rule  is  expressed  as  follows :  "  That  errors  ia  a 
Church,  as  to  matters  of  doctrines,  or  corruptions,  as  to  mat- 
ters of  practice,  so  long  as  these  errors  and  corruptions  are 
only  suffered,  but  not  imposed,  cannot  be  sufficient  cause  of 
separation :  The  reason  is,  because  these  things  are  not  sins 
in  us,  so  long  as  we  do  not  join  with  the  Church  in  them.'' 
I  fear  there  is  a  little  fallacy  in  this  conclusion.  It  aaFours 
too  much  of  the  sj)irit  of  Naaman,  who  prayed  that  when  he 
should  in  future  bow  down  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  the 
Lord  would  pardon  him,  though  he  had  previously  resolved 
to  "  offer  neither  burn  ofiTeriog  nor  sacrifice  unto  other  gods 
but  the  Lord."    Sec  2  Kings,  v.  l8. 
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• '  Sy  the  best  account  of  history,  I  find  there  had' 
been  great  abuses  in  this  point  of  Indulgences; 
soeb  as  were  not  less  injurious  than  provoking ; 
io  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  Luther  in  making  a' 
party  against  them,  but  think  he  had  deserved' 
die  applause  of  the  Christian  world,  had  he  done' 
it  ID  a  canonical  way.     But  I  find,  too,  he  was 
not  the  only  person  that  expressed  a  eeal  against 
ncfa  corrupt  practices.  Pope  Innocent  III.  had 
kmg  before  complained  of  them. in  the  great 
Lateran  Council,  an.  1215,  laying  the  intoler- 
able abuses  on  the  Questors^  or  collectors  in 
Ihoee  days,      Clement  V.,  in  the  Council  •  at 
Vienna,  an.  1311,  censures  the  evil  practices' 
of  those  times  much  more,  and  mdces  a  severe 
order  against  the  wicked  ministers  and  under- 
officers  of  the  inferior  clergy,  to  whom  the  pub- 
lishing of  Indulgences,  a^   collection  of  the 
people's  alms,  for  some  pnblick  and  pious  uses, 
was  committed.     He  exposes  their  crime  in  un- 
dertaking, with  much  rashness  and  the  delusion  of 
souls,  to  grant  Indulgences,  to  release  penances, 
and  deceitfully  to  promise  to  those  that  gave 
them  alms,  the  release  of  three  or  four  of  their 
parents'  or  friends'  souls  out  of  purgatory ;  re- 
presenting them  as  great  liars  and  cheats :  and 
then  taking  care  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  all 
such  abuses.     But  this  is  best  seen  in  the  words 
of  the  Constitution. 

Having  given  this  character  of  these  Questores: 
^^  lUos  insuis  prsBdicationibussimplices  decipere. 


"  &auriimextorquere,  in  animarum  pericaluni, 
"  &  plurimorum  scandal um."  He  then  goes  on 
thus:  "  Cum  aliqui  ex  hujusmodi  quasstoribus, 
"  sicut  ad  nostram  aiidieritiam  est  perlatum, 
••  non  sine  multa  temeritatis  audacia,  deceptione 
"  Riultiplici  animarum,  indulgentias  populo, 
"  motu  suo  proprio,  de  facto  concedant  ■,  super 
"  votis  dispensent ;  in  perjuriis,  homicidiis,  & 
"  peccatis  aliis  sibt  confitentes  atisolvant;  male 
"  ablata  incerta  (data  sibi  aliqua  pecuDtie  quaa- 
"  titate)  remittaot-,  tertiam  aut  quartain  partem 
"  de  pcenitentiiii  injunctis  relaxent ;  animas  tree 
*'  vel  plureg  parentum  vel  amicorum  iltorum  qni 
"  eleemosynas  eis  conferunt,  de  Purgatorio  (ut 
"  asserunt  mendaciter)  fxlrahant,  et  ad  gandia 
*'  Paradisi  perducant ;  benefactoribus  locorum, 
"•  quorum  queslores  existunt,  remisstonem  pl*« 
"  nariam  peccatorum  indulgeant;  &  atiqui  ex 
"  ipsis,  eos  a  poena  &  a  cnlpa  (at  eorum  verbis 
"  ntsmur)  abtolvaiil;'  >  Nos  abtitnit>'biijiiim«rifr> 
"  omnimode  iibolen  vc^ntcs^  iahiboniu.-'t't^ 

Here  ia  confessed  the  ongin  of  <l)HMe  cKtralras 
gsnt  Indulgences  above  mentioned,  and  cm« 
taken  for  removing  the  grand  abmait  hy  trbicii 
those  trading  QHestot-s  had  imposed  upon  tb« 
pieopie,  And  most  scandalously '  enricbcd  thvav^ 
Beive».  This  care  mi^t  probably  have  some 
effect;  but  whe^e  covetousness  hsd  so  gretth: 


•  Cimnit  <Xt&t.  b  5.tit.».e.  9. 
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prey^  the  cure  was  not  lasting :  the  like  abuses 
returned  again, .  and  were  those  with  which  the 
Church  was  deformed  in  Luther's  days.  Now, 
had  the  Church  of  Rome  undertaken  to  justify 
and  defend  such  abuses,  his  arming  the  Sta.te 
against  the  Church  might  have  had  some  colour. 
But  although  there  did  ftot  appear  that  zeal  for 
so  timely  a  reforming  them,  as  the  scandals 
^^med  to  require,  yet  as  Ciea^ent  had  done  be- 
fore, so  did  the  pastors  of  the  Church  afterwards, 
lapient  those  corruptions,  and  take  more  efTec* 
tual  care  for  their  being  removed,  and  their  re- 
turn prevented. 

For  the  Council  of  Trent,  complaining  of  the 
fruitless  endeavours  of  preceding  Councils,  quite 
abrogated  this  oJ9ice  of  Questors,  and,  in  abhor^ 
fence  of  their  scandals,  wholly  abolished  their 
name,  with  all  the  privileges  belonging  to  them; 
and  committed  the  publishing  of  such  indulgen- 
ces, and  collecting  charities,  to  the  ordinary^ 
with  two  of  the  chapter  joyned  with  hiid,  to  be 
done,  nulla  prorsus  mercede  accepta.* 

And  then  for  reforming  all  abuses,  see  what 
decree  it  has  made  :f 

The   holy  synod  desires  that  moderation  be 


\ 


♦  Sen.  21.  c.  9. 

t  Sess.  25.  c.  21 .  Deer,  de  InduL 
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liMi  in  grantbig  ItidAfgenoea^  aeMMili|^  WIHS. 
antient  and  approved  custom  mth^CblMil^  lea^- 
by  too  nmeb  fiunlity^  ^ecolanastical  dHBi|«ilfffte. 
weakened.  And  being  BolicitoM» '  tffe^difa 
wWch  have^sMpt  in  be  reformed  and^MJMttM^ 
which  havn  given  occaiion  to  hefeliellr  tfWiftf 
phciaing  4he  irenerable\iBme  <rf'  Indn^eaMii^ 
eiHiiaH  in  general  by  this  present  dt^tt^iniM^ 
dl  wicked  Inore  ^mt  ntifnininfl;  thiimjiiliirihrrlilir 
beMi  the  cause  of  many  great  abases  tnM^tte 
ftithfbl,  be  whoUy  abolished.  And^  Ibi^nl^ 
other  abuses,  which  are  ocoanoned  by  snpeiWt  i 
tion,  ignorance,  irreverence,  or  fifew  whrt  ifltlNr 
cause  soever,  since  they  cannot  be  hem  in  pM^ 
ticular  forbid,  by  reason  ofithemanifoMilims'idp 
tinns  of  places  and  provinces  im  wWdrllnp^  ian^ 
committed ;  therefore  the  Sjnciod  irtrictly  onjoyna 
all  Bishops  to  take  a  particular  list  of  sach  abpaeB 
in  their  respective  dioceses,  and  give  a. meow- 
rial  of  them  to  the  first  provincial  Synod  ;  that. 
being  acknowledged  by  the  sentence  of  other 
Bishops,  they  may  be  forthwith  laid  before  the 
Bishop  of  Rome ;  by  whose  authority  and  piii* 
dence  may  be  ordained  what  may  be  expedient 
for  the  whole  Church. 
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Thus  stands  this  point  of  Indulgences,  which 
has  been  attended  with  great  abuses :  But  since_ 
the  Church  of  Rome  maintains  not  such  abnaes, 
-'  but  joins  with  Luther,  and  the  rest  of  the  Reform- 
ation, in  using  means  for  their  being  removed. 


"I        .  .■  .1. 
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HFe  ought  ncA  to  make  such  abuses  an  exception 
i^nst  Communion." 

'  ^  Art.  XXIII.  I  do  acknowledge  the  holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Roman  churchy  to  be  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches ;  and  I  do 
promise  and  swear  true  obedience  to  the  bishqfr 
of  Rome,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  prince 
of  the  apostles^  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ."^ 

''  What  is  the  Catholic  doctrine  as  to  the 
Pope's  supremacy  ?t — I.  That  St.  Peter  was  head 
of  the  church  under  Christ.  II.  That  the  Pope^ 
or  bishop  of  Rome,  is  at  present  head  of  the 
churchy  and  Christ's  vicar  upon  earth. 

'•  Q.  How  do  we  prove  these  propositions  ? — 
A.  By  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers, 
and  the  tradition  of  the  church,  the  bishops  of 
Rome  are  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  who  trans- 
lated his  chair  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  and  died 
bishop  of  Rome.  Hence  the  see  of  Rome,  in 
all  ages,  is  called  the  see  of  Peter,  the  chair  of 
Peter,  and  absolutely  the  see  apostolic ;  and  in 
that  quality  has,  from  the  beginning,  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  all  other  churches,  as  appears 
from  the  best  records  of  ancient  church  history.** 


*  Pope  Pius's  Creed,  art  xziii. 
t  See  before,  pp.  3S— 46. 


«a.  Whjr.do  WW  tialL  the  Bomuli  c1mi!Bl|.4# 
mother  and  mistresB  of  all  chnrchM  ?«*£8eMii9t 
her  bishop  is  St.  Peter's  successor^  and  Chriit'f 
Tiicar  opon^orthj  aad^  coiuieqiietitlj^,,tM!)6ther 
and  pastor:  of  all  the  faithful;  and,  thiNllMQi 
fUis.  cborch,  as  being  St.  Peter*!  ioo^  ji  1^ 
motblBr  aild  mistress  of  all  churches. V!"    >  ^.^^:J 

■■■■♦?•■  -  ■     *::.  '-f  ll> 

''  Art;XXIV^  I  do,  ondoubtedlsr^raoaiveiiill 
profisss  all  other  things  that  have  been  delivered, 
defined,  hgr  the  safared  ostaete  and  iMoimienicid 
cooncilsi  and  especially  hy  Ihe  holyajraodltflr 
Trent,  aftd  all  other  tfaifi^.ebnlniTidMfeiilit^ 
and  all  heresies  condteined,  iiglacted;qii<di  kam 
thematizdd,'  by  the  church,  I  dd  KkmrUh^tM^ 
demn,  reject,  and  anathematize.*'f 

The  Creed  then  concludes  as  folloifa:^^Vl, 
N.  N.,  do  at  this  present  freely  pjrofess,  and 
sincerely  hold  this  true  Catholic  faith,  without 
which  no  one .  can  be  saved  j: ;  and  ^  I  .promise 
most  consistently  to  retain  and  confess  the  Sfunf 
entire  and  iiivioiated,  with  God's  assistance,  to 
the  end  of  my  life." 


♦  The  Grounds  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  p.  51—^. 

f  Pope  Pius's  Creed,  Art.  xxi? . 

X  Here  is  a  spice  of  the  oldteaven:  another  sample  of  the 
damnatory  clauses. — How  macfa  better  are  many  ChnatisiM 
than  their  Creeds!  How  kind  and  Hberal  are  multitodet,  io 
spite  of  their  faith!  and  what  a  mercy  it  is,  that  those  wbe 
invented  these  damnatory  sentences  reserr od  their  execution 
till  that  period  when  we  shall  be  in  other  bands  than  theirs ! 


This  summary  of  the  Catholic  faith  has  been 
collected  from  such  authentic  sources  as  have 
come  before  me,  and  I  acknowledge  assistance 
to  have  been  derived  here,  and  in  other  instances^ 
from  the  History  of  Religion,*  published  anony- 
mously, by  a  Protestant  writer  of  considerable 
tnerit. 


SECTION  III. 

A  Commination  against  numerous  errors  and  blas^ 
phemies. — Address  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
Protestants. 

I  WILL  next  lay  before  the  reader  the  sub- 
stance  of  a  little  tract, j-  containingTa  solemn 
declaration  and  commination  against  certain 
tenets  and  opinions  with  which  some  of  our 
brethren  have  so  improperly  charged  the  Roman 
Catholics : 

^V  1.  Cursed  is  he  that  commits  idolatry,  that 
prays  to  images  or  relicks,  or  worships  them  for 


♦  Vol  i.  p.  138,  et  8eq, 

t  A  Vindication  of  the  Roman  Catholics^  printed  at  Lon- 
don, early  in  the  reign  of  king  James,  and  re-printed  in  the 
year  1743,  when  an  invasion  was  designed  against  England, 
Vy  the  Pretender. 
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tkat  bdAOfasthe  ^^fgui  Maiy.-.to .Imt, aofMopMit 
thaia«Amtare;  th'^t  birntnun  hTrrj  Trnwfijpg  |)jn^ 
or^mlt.httitniit  ia.hw  y  roa^  at  vi.;|Mlf 

oaa  tfi.jUry  thing  cooinMiid  him.    S,,  Ciiiif4iil 
he  tha$  bdievet  the  angels  or  saints  in  hnam^^Jn 
he  his  redeemersy  thai  prays  to  them  as  and^ 
or  that  gives  God's  honour  to  'them^  or  to  anj 
creature  whatever.    4.  Cursed  is  he  that  woe* ' 
ships  any  breadea  god^  or  makes  gods  of  the 
empty  dements  of  bread  and  wine.    5^  Cuwd 
is  he 'that  believes  thai  pijest*  <»mibigtm 
whether  the  sinner  repents  or  no.;,  or.  ttpi  Ubtei^ 
is  any  power  in  earth  or  heaven  tha^^jpi^^^M)^ 
rips  widiont  a  hearty  repentance  and  serious 
purpose  of  amendment.     6.  Cursed  is  he  that 
believes  that  priests  can  give  present  absolution 
to  any  persons  for  sins  they  may  commit  in  time 
to  come.     7.  Cursed  is  he  that  believes  there  is 
authority  in  the  Pope^  or  any  other  that  can  give 
leave  to  commit  sins^  or  that  can  forgive  him  his 
sins  for  a  sum  of  money.     8.  Cursed  is  he  that 
believes,  that,  independent  of  the  merits  and 
passion  of  Christ,  he  can  merit  salvation  by  his 
own  good  works,  or  make  condign  satisfaction 
for  the  guilt  of  his  sins,  or  the  pains  eternal  due 
to  them.     9.  Cursed  is  he  that  contemns  the 
word  of  God,  or  hides  it  from  the  people^  on 
design  to  keep  them  from  the  knowledge  of 
their  duly,  and  to  pr^erve  them  in  ignorance 
and  error.     10.  Cursed  is  he  thi^t  nnderyallMSt 
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tfiie  irord  of  God^  or  that^  forsaking  scripture, 
chooses  rather  to  follow  human  tradition  than  it. 

11.  Cursed  is  he  that  leaves  the  commandments 
of  God,  to  observe  the  constitutions  of  men. 

12.  Cursed  is  he  that  omits  any  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  or  keeps  the  people  from  the 

*  knowledge  of  any  one  of  them,  to  the  end  they 
may  not  have  occasion  of  discovering  the  truth. 
^13.  Cursed  is  he  that  preaches  to  the  people  in 
^unknown  tongues,  such  as  they  understand  not; 
or.  uses  other  means  to  keep  them  in  ignorance. 
14.  Cursed  is  he  that  believes  that  the  Pope 
can  give  to  any,  upon  any  account  whatsoever, 
dispensations  to  lie,  or  swear  falsely ;  or  that  it 
38  lawful  for  any,  at  the  last  hour,  to  protest 
himself  innocent  in  case  he  be  guilty.  15.  Cursed 
is  :  he  that  encourages  sins,  or  teaches  men  to 
defer  the  amendment  of  their  lives,  on  presump- 
tion of  a  death-bed  repentance.  16.  Cursed  is 
be  that  teaches  men  that  they  may  be  lawfully 
drunk  on  a  Friday,  or  on  any  other  fasting  day, 
though  they  must  not  taste  the  least  bit  of 
flesh.  17.  Cursed  is  he  who  places  religion  in 
nothing  but  a  pompous  shew,  consisting  only  in 
ceremonies,  and  which  teaches  not  the  people 
to  serve  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  18.  Cursed 
is  he  who  loves  or  promotes  cruelty ;  that  teaches 
'people  to  be  bloody-minded,  and  to  lay  aside  the 
meekness  of  Jesus  Christ.  19.  Cursed  is  he  who 
teaches  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  any  wicked  thing, 
though  it  be  for  the  interest  and  good  of  mother 
church ;  or  that  any  evil  action  may  be  done  that 
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good  may  come  o£it.  30;  Cursed  are  we»  if, 
amongst  all  those  wicked  priDciples  and  damn- 
able doctrines  commonly  laid  at  our  doors,  every 
one  of  them  be  the  faith  of  our  church;  and 
cursed  are  we,  if  we  do  not  as  heartily  detest  all 
those  hellish  practices,  as  they  that  so  vehe- 
inently  urge  them  against  us.  21.  Cursed  are* 
we,  if,  in  answering  and  saying  Amen  to  any  ci 
these  curses,  we  use  any  equivocation,  or  mental 
reservations ;  or  do  not  assent  to  them  in  the 
common  and  obvious  sense  of  the  words."  To 
each  of  these  several  comminations  the  usual 
response  of  '^  Amen"  is  added. 

Notwithstanding  these,  and  many  similar,  de- 
clarations, which  Catholics  have  from  time  to 
time  made,  many  Protestants  have  persisted  in 
charging  them  with  the  doctrines  therein  denied. 
I  will,  therefore,  insert,  in  this  place,  the  follow- 
ing clear  and  satisfactory  address,  published  not 
long  ago : 

"  An  Address  of  several  of  His  Majestjfs  Roman 
Catholic  Subjects^  to  their  Protestant  Fellauh 
Subjects : 

His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  flat- 
tered themselves,  that  the  declarations  they  had 
already  made,  of  the  integrity  of  their  religious 
and  civil  tenets, — the  oaths  they  had  taken  to  His 
Majesty's  person,  family,  and  Government,— 
the  heroic  exertions  of  a  considerable  proportion 
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of  them  in  His  M ajestjr't  fleets  and  armies^—- the 
repeated  iDStances  in  which  they  have  come  for- 
ward in  their  country's  cause, — their  irreproach- 
able demeanour  in  the  general  relations  of  life, — 
and,  above  all,  the  several  acts  of  Parliament 
past  for  their  relief,  avowedly  in  consequence  of, 
and  explicitly  recognizing  their  meritorious  con- 
duct, would  have  been  a  bond,  to  secure  to  them 
for  ever,  the  affection  and  confidence  of  all  their 
fellow  subjects,  and  to  make  any  further  de<fla- 

ration  of  their  principles  wholly  unnecessary : 

-t 

But,  with  astonishment  and  concern,  they 
observe,  that  this  is  not  altogether  the  case : — 
they  are  again  publicly  traduced  ;  and  attempts 
are  again  made  to  prejudice  the  public  mind 
(^inst  them : 

We,  therefore,  English  Roman  Catholics, 
whose  names  are  hereunder  written,  beg  leave 
again  to  solicit  the  attention  of  our  countrymen, 
and  to  lay  before  them  the  following  unanswered 
and  unanswerable  documents,  of  the  purity  and 
integrity  otthe  religious  and  civil  principles  of  ALL 
His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  stibjects,  in  respect 
to  their  King  and  their  Country. 

We  entreat  you  to  peruse  them ; — and  when 
jrou  have  perused  them ,  to  declare,— Whether 
His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  maintain 
a  single  tenet,  inconsistent  with  the  purest  loyal- 
ty ;  or  interfering,  in  the  slightest  degree,  with 
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any  one  duty,  which  an  Englishman  owes  his 
God,  his  King,  or  his  Country  ? 

I. — ^The  first  document  we  present  to  you,  is 
the  Oath  and  Declaration  prescribed  by  the 
British  parliament,  of  the  -3 1st  of  his  present 
Majesty,  and  which  is  taken  by  all  English  Ca^ 
tholicsr 

I  A.  B.  do  hereby  declare,  that  I  do  profess^ 
the  Roman  Catholic  Religion. 

'<  I  J.  B.  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear,  that 
I  will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  His 
Majesty  King  Geoi^  the  Third,  and  him  will 
defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  against  all 
conspiracies  and  attempts  whatsoever  that  shall 
be  made  against  his  person,  crown,  or  dignity: 
and  I  will  do  my  utmost  endeavour  to  disclose 
and  make  known  to  His  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and 
successors^  all  treasons  and  traitorous  conspira- 
cies, which  may  be  formed  against  him  or  them  : 
And  I  do  faithfully  promise  to  maintain,  support, 
and  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  suc- 
cession of  the  crown;  which  succession,  by  an 
act,  entitled,  '  An  Act  for  the  further  limitation  i 
of  the  Crown,  and  better  securing  the  Rights  «| 
and  Liberties  of  the  Subject,'  is,  and  stands 
limited  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  Electress  and 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of 
her  body,  being  Protestants;  hereby  utterly  re-^ 
nouncing  and  abjuring  any  obedience  or  allegi* 
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ftnce  unto  my  other  person  claimihg  or  pretend* 
ing  a  right  to  the  crown  of  these  realms.  And 
I  do  swear,  that  I  do  reject  and  detest,  as  an 
unchristian  and  impious  position,  that.it  is  law- 
ful to  murder  or  destroy  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  for,  or  under  pretence  of,  'their  be- 
ing heretics  or  infidels ;  and  also  that  ui^christiafi 
and  impious  principle,  that  faith  is  not  to  be 
kept  with  heretics  or  infidels :  And  I  further  de- 
clare, that  it  is  not  an  article  of  my  faith;  and 
that  I  do  renounce,  reject,  and  abjure,  the  o^d- 
nion,  that  princes  excommunicated  by  the  Pope 
and  council,  or  any  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
or  by  any  authority  whatsoever,  may  be  depos- 
itd  or  murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  any  person 
ivhatsoever :  And  I  do  promise,  that  I  will  not 
hold,  maintain,  or  abet  any  such  opinion,  or 
any  other  opinions  contrary  to  what  is  ex- 
pressed in  this  declaration:  And  I.  do  de- 
jclare,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  Prince,  Prelate, 
State,  or  Potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any 
temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority, 
or  pre-eminence,  directly  or  indirectly,  witliin 
this  realm :  And  I  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence 
of  God,  profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do 
make  this  declaration,  and  every  part  thereof,  in 
the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this 
oath,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or  men- 
tal reservation  whatever,  and  without  any  dis- 
pensation already  granted  by, the  Pope,  or  any 
authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  or  any  person 
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whatever^  and  without  thinking  that  I  am,  ot 
can  he,  acquitted  before  God  or  maii^  w  absolved 
of  this  declaration,  or  any  part  thereof,  although 
the  Pope,  or  any  other  person  or  authority  what* 
loever,  shall  dispense  with,  or  annul  the  samt^ 
or  declare  that  it  was  null  or  void. 

So  help  me  God/' 

II.^m-The  next  documents  we  present  to  you 
are^  the  Oaths  and  Declarations  prescribed  by 
the  Acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  Irish  RoHuin 


The  first  is  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  declar* 
ation,  prescribed  by  the  Irish  act  of  the  I3th  anci 
1  Ath  of  his  present  Majesty ;  and  is  taken  by  alt 
Irish  Roman  Catholics. 

^'  I  A.  B.  do  take  Almighty  God,  and  his  only 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  my  Redeemer,  to  witness,  that 
I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  our 
most  gracious  sovereign  Lord  King  George  the 
Third,  and  him  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  against  all  conspiracies  and  attempts 
whatsoever,  that  shall  be  made  against  his  per- 
son, crown,  and  dignity ;  and  I  will  do  my  ut- 
most endeavour  to  disclose  and  make  known  to 
His  Majesty,  and  his  heirs,  all  treasons  and  trai- 
torous conspiracies,  which  may  be  formed  against 
him  or  them ;  and  I  do  faithfully  promise  to 
maintain,  support,  and  defend,  to  the  utmost  of 
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maty  po^et,  tba  soeceftikm  6f  thie  Grown  in  Hi» 
!Mii$esty's  hm\\y,  againM  any  person  or  person^ 
whatsoever,  hereby  niteitf  renonneing  and  ab^ 
jttring  any  obedience  or  allegiance  trmiy  the  pet-' 
sidn  taking  upon  himsetf  the  style  and  tilYe  c»f 
IPriiKSe  of  Wales,  in  the  life-time  ef  hw  father^ 
^uid  who,  since  his  death,  is  said  to  have  asKHttedl 
^the  style  and  title  of  King  of  Great  Bfitais  and 
Ireland,  by  the  name  of  Charles  the  Thind,  and 
to  any  other  person  elaimingj  or  pn^tendin^  H 
light  to  the  crown  of  these  realms  j  and  I  do 
swear  that  I  do  reject  and  detest,  as  nnchfisfian 
atti  impious  to  believe,  that  it  is  lawfnl  to  mm-* 
d0r  or  destroy  any  person  or  piersoas  whatsoev^r^ 
ftir  or  under  pretence  of  their  being  hereti>e0» 
and  also  that  unchristian  and  impious  principle 
that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics  :  I  fur- 
ther declare,  that  it  is  no  article  of  my  faith,  and 
that  I  do  renounce,  reject,  and  at^ure,  the  opu 
vMm  that  princes  eiccomnranieated  by  the  Popef^ 
atfid  Council,  or  by  any  authority  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  or  by  any  antbori ty  whatsoever,  maiy  bo' 
deposed  or  murdered  by  their  6ttb)ects^  or  by  wity 
person  whatsoever ;  and  I  do  promise,  that  I  will 
not  hold,  maintain,  or  abet,  any  suck  opinion^ 
or  any  other  opinion,  contrary  to  what  i»  ex* 
pressed  in  this  declaration :  and  I  do  declare, 
tlMt  I  do  not  beheve  that  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or 
may  other  foreign  Prince,  Prelate,  State,  or  Po- 
tentate, hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  temporal 
or  civil  jurisdiction^  power,  superiority,  or  pre-' 
eminence^  directly  or  iadireetly^  witlHtt'ttoi* 
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realm;  and  I  do  solemnly  in  tbe  presence  of 
God,  and  of  his  only  Son  Jesus  Christ,  my  Re- 
deemer, profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do 
make  this  declaration,  and  every  part  thereof,  in 
tbe  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this 
oath,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or 
mental  reservation  whatever,  and  without  any 
dispensation  already  granted  by  the  Pope,  or 
any  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  or  any  person 
whatever,  and  without  thinking  that  I  am,  or 
can  be  acquitted  before  God  or  man,  or  absolved 
of  this  Declaration,  or  any  part  thereof,  al- 
though the  Pope,  or  any  other  person  or  persons 
or  authority  whatsoever,  shall  dispense  with  o^ 
annul  the  same,  or  declare  that  it  was  null  and. 
void  from  the  beginning. 

So  help  me  God." 

The  next  is  the  Oath  and  Declaration  pre- 
scribed  by  the  Irish  Act  of  the  33d  of  His  pre- 
sent Majesty,  and  is  taken  by  all  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  wishing  to  entitle  themselves  to  the 
benefit  of  that  Act. 

"  U.  B.  do  hereby  declare,  that  I  do  profess 
the  Roman  Catholic  Religion." 

"  I  A.  B.  do  swear  that  I  do  abjure,  condemn 
and  detest,  as  unchristian  and  impious,  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  is  lawful  to  murder,  destroy,  or  any . 
ways  injure  any  persons  whatsoever,  for  or  tin*  • 
der  the  pretence  of  being  a  heretic:  And  I  do 
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declare  solemnly  before  God,  that  J  :believe  that 
no  act  in  itself  unjust,  immoral,  or  wicked,  can 
ever  be  justified  or  excused,  by  or  under  pretence 
or  colour  that  it  was  done  either  for  the  goodi^ 
the  Church,  or  in  obedience  to  any  ecclesiastical 
power  whatsoever :  I  also  declare,  that  it  is  not 
an  Article  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  neither  am  I 
thereby  required  to  believe  or  profess  that  the 
Pope  is  infallible,  or  that  I  am  bound  to  obey 
*any  order,  in  its  own  nature  immoral,  though  the 
'Pope,  or  any  ecclesiastical  power,  should  issue 
or  direct  such  order,  but  on  the  contrary,  I  hold 
that  it  would  be  sinful  in  me  to  pay  any. respect 
or  obedience  thereto :  1  further  declare,  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  sin  whatever  com- 
mitted by  me,  can  be  forgiven,  at  the  mere 
will  of  any  pope,  or  any  priest,  or  of  any  person 
or  persons  whatsoever,  but  that  sincere  sorrow 
for  past  sins,  a  firm  and  sincere  resolution  to 
avoid  future  guilt,  and  to  atone  to  God,  are  pre- 
vious and  indispensable  requisites  to  establish  a 
well-founded  expectation  of  forgiveness,  and  that 
any  person  who  receives  absolution  without 
these  previous  requisites,  so  far  from  obtaining 
.thereby  any  remission  of  his  sins,  incurs  the  ad- 
ditional guilt  of  violating  a  sacrament :  And  I 
do  swear  that  I  will  defend,  to  the  uttermost  of 
my  power,  the  settlement  and  arrangement  of 
property  in  this  country,  as  established  by  the 
laws  now  in  being :  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  dis- 
.avow,  and  solemnly  abjure,  any  intention  to 
subvert  the  present  Church  £stablishmen|^,£D«r 
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^ttt'  pfnrpbM  of  idb8titatiog  »  Cafbditf  IZiilthliA 
sent  ia  its  itead :  And  I  do  MemtAy  smmmi 
duit  I  wHI  tek  exerciM  any  privHege  to  wftich  I 
«nji  or  niaj  bteome  eotided,  to  distiurb  aad 
vaakea  tbeProtcstaot  Rdigion  aad  PnitttlaMt 
Chnranmient  in  this  Kingdom. 
:  ««  So  beip  me  Gocl'^  m 
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Aaeh  are  the  priocipleft  which  His  MajoiiyV 
Catholic  sobjeets  hare  pnUiclj  aai^  «► 
lasinly  declared  and  professed  on  oatfi.  TlMns^ 
Is  not^Jn  any  of  them,  a  single  principlej  whi<A 
ievery  Roman  Catholic  snbjeot  of  His  Ml^es^ 
dees  not  profess,  or  which,  if  his  King  asid 
Country  required  it,  he  would  not  think  it  'fait 
dn^  to  seal  with  his  blood. 

in.— In  the  year  1788,  a  Committee  of  the 
SngNsh  Catholics  waited  on  Mr.  Pitt,  respecting 
fhdr  application  for  a  repeal  of  the  Fenal  Laws. 
He  requested  to  be  furnished  with  authentic 
evidence  of  the  opinions  of  the  Roman  Catbotic 
clergy  and  the  Roman  Catholic  nniversities 
abroad »  '^  on  the  existence  and  extent  of  the 
Pope's  dispensing  power.** — ^Three  questions 
were  accordingly  framed,  and  sent  to  the  Uni^ 
rersities  of  Paris,  Loovain,  Alcala,  Doway,  Sala* 
manca,  and  Valadotid,  for  their  opinions.  The 
questions  proposed  to  them  were,  1.  Hm  thfe 
Pope  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any 
incRvidual  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  any  civil  aitt- 
thOTfty,  power,  jttrisifietion,  or  pre<^iiifMlioO 
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Irhatooeirer,  irithii^  tbe  Rralnt  of  JEagbiid? 
fL  Can  the  Pope  or  Cardinals,  or  any  bodj  of 
veil,  or  any  individual  of  the  Church  of  Romc^ 
absolve  or  dispense  with.  His  Ms^esty's  subjects 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  upon  any  pretext 
wbatsoever  ?  3.  If  there  is  any  principle  in  the 
tenets  of  the  Catholic  Faith>  by  which  Catholics 
are  justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics^ 
or  other  persons  differing  from  .them  in.  reli- 
gioos  opinions,  in  any  tpaosaction,  either  of  a 
piiblic  or  a  private  nature  ? 

The  Universities  answered  unanimously  :««^ 
1*  That  the  Pope  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of 
iMieOj  or  any  individual  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
lias  not  any  civil  authority,  power,  jurisdiction, 
or  pre-eminence  whatsoever,  within  the  Realm 
of  England.     3.  That  the  Pope  or  Cardinals^  or 
any  body  of  men,  or  any  individual  of  the  Church 
«f  Ron>e,  CANNOT  absolve  or  dispense  with  His 
Majesty's  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance^ 
iqioD  any  pretext  whatsoever.     3.  That  there 
is  no  principle  in  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
Vaith,  by  which  Catholics  are  justified  in '  not 
Jkeeping  faith  with  heretics,  or  other  persons  dif- 
fering from  them  in  religions  opinions,  in  any 
transactions  either  of  a  public  or  a  private  na- 
ture. As  soon  as  the  opifivons  of  the  foreign  Uni- 
Teisities  were  received),  they  were  transmitted  tQ 
Mr.  Pitt :  but  we  earnestly  beg  of  you  to  ok* 
Mftwe,  that  it  was  for  Air  satisfaction,  not  oun^ 
jAmI  thcM  opinioBS  were  taken  :—*Assaredly^ 
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His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  did  not 
'!irant  the  wisdom  of  foreign  Universities  to  ia* 
form  them,  that  His  Majesty  is  the  lawful  sove* 
reign  of  all  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  and 
that,  by  every  divine  and  human  law,  his  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  owe  him  true,  dutiful,  active^ 
mad  unreserved  allegiance. 

r 

-Such  then,  fellow  countrymen  and  fellow 
subjects, — such  being  our  religious  and  civil  prin^ 
eiples,  in  respect  to  our  King  and  our  Country y-^ 
let  us  now  again  ask  you, — Is  there  in  them,  a 
aingle  tenet,  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
purest  loyalty,  or  which,  in  the  slightest  degree,, 
interferes  with  the  duty  we  owe  to  CJod,  our 
Xing,  or  our  Country } 
% 

'  But, — are  these  principles  really  instilled  into 
us  ?  Do  our  actions  correspond  with  them  ?-*- 
Jn  reply  we  ask, — ^Are  there  not,  at  this  very 
moment,  thousands  of  His  Majesty's  Roman 
•Catholic  subjects,  who  daily  and  hourly  make 
the  most  heroic  exertions  and  sacrifices  in  those 
fleets  and  armies,  to  whose  patient  and  adventu- 
rous courage  it  is  owing,  that  we  are  still  blessed 
^ith  a  King  and  Country. 

Now  then,  fellow  countrymen  and  fellow  sub- 
jects, be  assured,  that,  among  these  heroic  and 
inestimable  defenders  and  supporters  of  their 
Kjng  and  their  Country,  there  is  not  one,  whose 
parents  and  wbose  priests  have  not  taught  bim^ 
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that  loyaltjT  is  a  religioos  as  moi^h  as  a  icitil 

duty;  and  that,  when  he  is  fighting  for  his  kiiig 

^and  his  country^  he  is  performing  a  duty  to  hb 

This  paper  is  signed  by  59  of  the  most  reftiedb> 

wible  Catholic  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  tte 

, jjnogdom»  with  the  late  venerable  Dn  Douf^iuh 

•Vic.  Ap.  London>  at  their  head.  ^Z 
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SECTION  IV. 

1/ 

Snne  t/titer  Points  on   which  Protestants  hiwe 
..    mistaken,     and    consequently    misrepresent^ 
Catholics. 

V  ■ 

I  • 

THE  chief  points  on  which  we  have  beenltai 
the  habit  of  mistaking^  and»  consequently/. of 
=!Bii8representing,  Roman  Catholics  appear  to  be 
*the  following :  The  opinions  held  by  Some  Ca« 
tholics  concerning  the  infallibility  and  power 
of  the  Pope^ — the  notions  concerning  works  of 
supererogation,  the  use  of  images, — the  practice 
oCpersecution,— the  opinions  relative  to  the  salva*- 
tion  of  heretics, — the  use  of  the  scriptures, — and, 
ihe  belief  in  miracles.  Had  I  undertaken^ 
jjpstead  of  a  Picture  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
1^  description  of  the  Faith  of  Cardinal  BeHar- 
inihe,  the  vagaries  of  the  schoolmen;  'WoS-Baj 
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#lher  writer 9  or  the  rhmpsodical  fligbtt  of  4ertelii 
mystical  Nuns  and  fanatical  Friars.^-^Najr,  if 
4be  feiith  of  the  Church  were  not  distinct  froatt 
and  independent  of,  the  opinions  of  the  highest 
individual  authority,  whether  of  a  Pope»*  a  Car- 
dinal,  or  a  Bishops  ancient  or  modem,  thisn,  in- 
deed, my  task  would  have  been  an  Herculeaa 
hbom ;  and  to  have  lessened  the  mistakes  of  my 
Protestant  brethren,  I  must  have  explained 
thousand  contradictory  opinions,  which  hav 
amused  the  leisure,  or  indulged  the  fancy. 


*  I  am  sorry  to  have  occasioD  to  explain  or  correct  what 
I  have  said  on  a  fonnei  page  (300-301)  reUtive  .to  the 
of  Catholics^  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  goveminent  of  ttle 
'Pbpc.  What  is  there  unguardedly  said  on  this  sab^t  is 
liable,  I  fear,  to  a  misconception,  and  I  take  this  early  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  myself.  Catholics  do  not  believe  that 
fht  Pope  is  literally  the  sole  depository  of  the  iaith  of  Chris- 
tians ;  but  that  he,  as  head  of  the  Church,  when  connected 
with,  and  concurring  in  all  the  decisions  of  the  whofe 
Church,  may  be  regarded  as  the  director  ci  tke  bdief  «f  all 
the  faithful ;  so  long  as  he  does  not  attempt  to  teach  aay 
new  doctrines,  or  any  thing  not  before  received  by  the  whole 
Catholic  communion.  And  when  I  say  (p.  301),  it  is  a  doc- 
trine held  by  Catholics  that  no  true  believer  can  enter  bea« 
Ten  bat  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Pope  as  Chrial'is 
mibk  TBcegerent^  i  iiiean>  and  ought  tx>  have  written,  that  k 
m  an  opinion  of  Roman  Catholics  that  no  one  can  enter  bei^ 
ven  who  does  not  admit  the  doctrines  taught  and  beUeved  by 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  the  whole  Christian  Church.  This 
timely  explanation  will,  I  trust,  prevent  or  remove  any  hn- 
pvoper  impressions  which  nay  former  assertioBB  might  kant 
(codooed  an  the  nwd  ef  the  leader. 
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ipilMi  ikkl  cftnbniflto  witliottt  wxa&ctf  hx  civrj^ 
ig^  of  the  Chorcb. 

'  Tbe  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Gother^ff 
fjninou$  little  pamphlet.*  are  so  much  to  my  pnh 
wiit  purpoee,  that  I  cannot  do  better  thwlay 
ibem  before  the  reader  in  this  place  :*— 

...^  (|fPm)fUtftoIiiiqg«iw«<-AF^iMttnd^ 
laBvni  it  ikiinnihfa  to  wonhip  ■todai  and  tftomm  for  ndi^ 
la  pny  to  pietom  or  iMagM  Of  Christy  of  iIm 
«af  aajrodwr  ssinfiy  to  MMft  aajr  mrtam  or  diiiiau  ^ 
iHaif  or  to  put  toy  tniit  or  omwdmce  in  mom*    He  ii 
•■piijwlj  Dnji^t  the  coatrvy  to  dl  tUi  bgr  the  oooBdi  of 
Timtp  nl  fit  verf  cUkkta  we  imHWad  in  iirir  Qito- 
oUhi^  wlikh mm ths htadi  ofoH, thil  Ai^ Mil  «^ 
^^ttoiflMMis  priy  to  pictons  or  inngot^  bacanto  tofljr  en 

a«r  lM«r>  nor  help  Ikgrnf    Bal  wkit  m 
the  Pipifl  aadko  of  pictarw  or  iaaigw  of  Only 

->' 

;'  *  '^A.PtfUi  Misreprutnttd  and  ReffmaOed;  or,  a  Vm» 
AU  C3bf«c«er  nfPopay!*  It  is  gratiiying  and  enooiingpm; 
te  And  Ibat  I  am  anticipated  in  re&rrim;  to^  and  cxtracdf^i 
4wBi  tbia  littk  pampUat,  by  tha  teamed  md  Ubaral  Dr.  Bofi- 
■0t(ibehiaInaUUatioB Sermon,  beftievtfcntd to).  InoMk 
axtraet^  I  bate  jKirpotdy  amitled  aoC onljrMaw 
paintt  or  cbaractert,  bat  bave  also  witbbeld  the  flnl 
of  Popery,  as  it  is  *'  Murefrewued."  The  rabttance 
mt  Aote  real  or  supposed  mUrepreientaiiont,  wffl  easily  ba 
from  what  the  author  states  in  bis  **  Papist  Arprv* 
It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat,  that  the  author  oCtha 
work  does  not  take  upon  bimsetf  to  maintain  or  re« 
the  doctrines  and  practiees  npresmfarf  in  tb«r  tm* 
Ibey  are  given  from  a  sineere  and  disintoftited  loaa 
and jiwtice.  With  such  a  riew asay  they  bofanit 
tare  printed  in  a  smdkr  type,  that  they  might  oeeopy 
'^paee  as  posriUe. 
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of  d»  Messed  Yupp,  or  odier  niots  ?  Why  he  keefis  Ae* 
by  bim  to  preserve  in  his  mind  the  memory  of  die  persons 
represented  by  them  ;  as  people  are  wont  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  their  deceased  friends  by  keeping  their  pictures. 
He  is  taught  to  use  them,  so  as  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
pictures  or  images,  and  thence  to  raise  his  heart  to  the  thingji 
represented,  and  there  to  employ  it  in  meditation,  love,  and 
thanksgiving,  desire  of  imitation,  &c.  as  the  object  requires; 
as  many  good  Christians,  placing  a  Death's  head  befim 
them,  from  the  sight  of  it,  take  occasion  to  reflect  often 
Qpon  their  last  end,  in  order  to  their  better  preparing  for 
it;  or  by  seeing  Old  Time  painted  with  his /oreJocky  hour 
glass,  and  scythe,  turn  their  thoughts  upon  the  swiftness  of 
tune,  and  tliat  whosoever  neglects  the  present  is  in  dmfgm 
of  beginning  then  to  desire  to  ky  hold  of  it  whoi  there  il 
no  more  to  come.  Hese  pictures  or  images  having  thisr 
advantage,  that  they  inform  the  mind  by  one  glance  of  what 
in  readily  might  require  a  whola  chapter.  There  beiiig  no' 
Qther  difference  between  them,  than  that  reading  represents 
leisurely,  and  by  degrees ;  and  a  picture  all  at  once.  Hence 
he  finds  a  convenience  in  saying  his  prayers  with  some  de- 
vout pictures  before  him,  he  being  no  sooner  distracted  but 
die  sight  of  these  recab  his  wandering  thoughts  to  the 
fight  object ;  and  as  certainly  brings  something  good  into 
htt  mind,  as  an  immodest  picture  disturbs  his  heart  with 
filthy  thoughts.  And  because  he  is  sensible  that  these  holy 
pictures  and  images  represent  and  bring  to  his  mind  such 
objects,  as  in  his  heart  he  loves,  honours,  and  venerates ; 
he  cannot  but  upon  that  account  love,  honour,  and  respect  the 
images  themselves.  As  whosoever  loves  tlieir  husband,  child, 
or  friend,  cannot  but  have  some  love  and  respect  for  their  pic* 
tures ;  whosoever  loves  and  honours  his  king,  will  have  some 
honour  and  regard  for  his  image.  Not  that  he  venerates 
any  image  or  picture,  for  any  virtue  or  divinity  believed  to 
be  in  them,  or  for  any  thing  that  is  to  l)e  petitioned  of  them ; 
but  because  the  honour,  that  is  exhibited  to  them,  is  re- 
ferred to  those  whom  they  represent.  So  that  it  is  not  pro- 
perly the  images  he  honours,  but  Christ  and  his  saints  fay 
the  images :  as  it  is  not  properly  the  images  or  pictures  of 
kings  or  other  men  that  we  respect  or  injure :  but  by  their 
images  or  pictures  we  respect  or  injure  the  persons  them* 
selves.  All  the  veneration  therefore  he  expresses  before 
all  images,  whether  by  kneeling,  lifting  up  the  eyes,  buror 
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Srciiidki,  ineeiM,  te.  U  »  not  It  iU  dc»B'for  i^ 
;  ii  whoUy  referred  to  die  tUngi  repretentied,  ^ritidrM 


to  honour  by  liMse  aetioiis,  and  bow  by  «o  doings 
lli^tmks  die  second  coBumndmenty  be  annot  conceive j 
iirhu  acknowleci^  only  one  God,  end  to  Um  done  gbee 
iipwMUigu  honour;  end  wbateoever  respect  be  shews  ton 
pMcifisy  pictore,  or  image,  seems  to  him  no  aioiniqprioni 
•pr'ibny  of  die  commandments,  dian  it  is  iw  a  ChrirtWD  ta 
l0«a  and  honour  bis  neighbour,  because  be  bears  die  iaDOga 
jnf  Ciod  in  bis  soul ;  to  Idss  and  esteem  the  Bible^  becsinae 
ilfcenfsiivi  and  represents  to  him  God's  word ;  or  to  loan 
ll|pod  preadier,  because  be  reminds  bim  of  bis  du^;  all 
Mcb  respects  do  not  at  all  derogate  firom  God  Alini|^ty1s 
r  but  are  radier  testimonies  of  our  great  Jofeai^ 
of  bim,  since,  for  bis  sake,  we  love  and  estesv 
aaaiy  thing  that  has  any  reqpect  or  rehtiott  to  lum. 
lei  ■  '     » 

ttnft  OfwarMppmg  Sonils^-^The  Papist  trnfyrspraseafe- 
^:tefiaves  diere  is  only  one  God,  and  that  it  isn  meet 
AlWBsble  idolatry  to  make  ^odsof  men,  either  Hviaf  oi^ 
dhnAi  His  Church  teaches  lum  indeed,  and  be  bebeasa 
ilnCat  iigood  and  profitable  to  desire  the  intercemkm  af 
fflbUe  reUimmg  with  Chritt  in  heaven ;  but  diat  tbey  are 
§sds  or  ms  redeemer  is  no  where  tai^ght ;  but  detests  all 
■■li  doctrine.  He  confesses  that  we  are  all  redeemed-bf 
«a  blood  of  Christ  alone,  and  that  he  is  our  only  Mfdiai 
tor  of  redemption :  but  as  for  mediators  of  interoesM% 
Abatis,  such  as  we  may  lawfully  desire  to  pray  for  ns)  jbe 
dees  not  doubt,  but  it  is  acceptable  to  GUmI,  we  aboml^ 
bnve  many.  Moses  was  such  a  mediator  for  the  Israebtes; 
Mb  for  his  three  friends ;  Stephen  for  his  persecmenk 
She  Romans  were  thus  desired  Iqr  St.  Faul  to  be  bis  medi- 
Sion;  so  were  the  Corindiians,  so  the  Ephesians;  so 
skaost  every  sick  man  desires  the  congregation  to  be  his 
asedUators,  by  rememberii^  him  in  their  prsmrs.  And  se 
tbt  Papist  desires  the  blessed  in  heaven  to  be  his  mediaton  $ 
(hat  is,  that  they  would  pray  to  God  for  bikn.  And  in  tUs 
hb  doas  not  at  all  neglect  coming  to  God^  orrob  him  of 
Ui  honour;  but  directing  all  his  piajfers  up  to  hifn^  and 
him  the  ultimate  ^ject  of  all  his  petitions,  he  oidy 
sometimes  the  just  on  esrtb,  sometimes  those  JK 
to  join  their  prayers  to  his,  that  so  the  number  of 
increased,  die;pedtion  mayind ' 
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CiptMio6  in  the  ai^  of  God.    And  tUi  b  nst  to 
tfemgocbi  but  only  petitioiiera  to  God ;  kisnollp 
them  his  redeemen,  bat  oidy  wteroesofB  to  hit  Kadmrnrnf^ 
he  heving  no  hopes  of  obtainiqg  any  thing  bnt  of  God  nleai^ 
by  and  throogb  the  ncriti  of  Chrut;  for  which  be  ihriwe 


the  Mints  in  heaven,  and  good  men  upon  earth,  to  owv  M 
their  prayers  with  his ;  the  prayers  of  the  just  nyailinf  — na 
befoK  God.  But  now,  how  the  sainli  in  heaven  Ioknv  dm 
prayers  and  necessitiea  of  such  who  addrem  theasaatma  ta 
them,  whether  by  the  nunistiy  of  aogel^  or  in  the  vanan  af 
God,  or  by  some  particubyr  revebtmn,  it  is  no  part  of  Us 
fiudi,  nor  is  it  mnch  his  concern  it  riiould  be  detenninad; 
For  his  part  he  does  not  doubt,  but  that  God,  who  aoqasmi^ 
ed  the  prophets  with  the  knowledge  of  thiags^  dnt  wm^ynl 
to  come  many  hundred  years  after ;  that  iafonned  Efidhn  ef 
the  King  of  Syria's  council,  though  privately  lesobmL  on^  in 
his  bed-chamber,  and  at  a  distance,  can  never  want  means 
of  letting  the  saints  know  the  desires  of  timse  wlm  bsg  tfair 
intercession  here  on  earth:  especially  since  our  Saviom  m^ 
forms  us,  that  Abraham  heard  the  petitions  of  Piros, 
was  as  yet  at  a  greater  distance,  even  in  bell;  and  lold 
likewise  the  manner  of  his  living,  while  as  yet  on 
Nay,  smce  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  eren  the  very 
hear  these  desperate  wretches  who  call  on  them,  why 
should  he  doubt  that  the  saints  want  this  privilege,  who^ 
though  departed  this  life,  are  not  so  properly  dead,  as  trana* 
lated  from  a  mortal  life  to  an  immortal  one ;  where,  en|ag^ 
ing  God  Almi^ty,  they  lose  no  perfections  whidi  diey  en- 
joyed while  on  earth,  but  possess  all  in  a  more  eminent 
manner;  having  more  charity,  more  knowledge,  more  m* 
teres!  with  God  than  ever,  and  becoming  like  angels.  And 
as  these  offered  up  their  prayers  for  Jerusalem  and  the 
cities  of  Judah,  so  undoubtedly  they  likewise/o//  dozgn  ii- 
fore  the  Lambf  having  every  one  o/'  them  harps,  and  goU 
den  vials  foil  of  odours,  which  are  the  prayers  of  tkM 
9atnts.  Apoc.v.8. 

3.  Of  addressing  more  Supplications  to  the  Firgim 
Mary  than  to  Christ. — The  Papist  truly  represented  mk 
lieves  it  damnable  to  think  the  Virgin  Mary  more  power-* 
ful  in  heaven  than  Christ ;  or  that  she  can  in  any  thii^ 
mand  him.  He  honours  her  indeed,  as  one  that  was 
to  be  the  mother  of  God,  and  bleased  anoffgst  alt 
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uH  beliercs  ber  to  be  most  acceptable  to  God,  b  her  in- 
tercesiion  for  us :  bat  owning  her  still  as  a  creature^  and 
that  an  die  has  of  excellency  is  the  gift  of  God,  proceed- 
ing Irom  his  mere  goodness.  Neither  does  he  at  any  time 
aajr  even  so  much  as  one  prayer  to  her,  but  what  b  directed 
more  particularly  to  God ;  because  offered  up  as  a  thankful 
memorial  of  Christ's  incarnation,  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
blessedness  of  Jesus  the  fruit  of  her  womb :  and  this  without 
imi^ning  Aere  is  any  more  dishonouring  of  God  in  his  re- 
citing the  Angelical  Sahitation,  than  in  his  first  pronouncins 
it  by  the  Angel  Gabriel  and  Elizabeth ;  or  that  his  frequent 
repetition  of  it  is  any  more  an  idle  superstition  than  it  was 
in  David  to  repeat  the  same  words  over  twenty-six  times  in 
the  186th  Ptolm. 

4.  Of  paying  divine  Worship  to  Relics.— The  Papist 
tndy  represented  believes  it  damnable  to  think  there  is  any 
divinity  in  the  relics  of  saints,  or  to  adore  tiiem  widi  divine 
honour,  or  to  pray  to  their  rotten  bones,  old  rags  or  shrines, 
or  that  they  can  woric  any  strange  cures  or  miracles,  by  any 
hidden  power  of  their  own.  But  he  believes  it  good  and 
lavdul  to  keep  them  with  veneration,  and  to  give  them  a 
rdipous  honour  and  respect.  And  diis  he  thinks  due  to 
diem,  inasmuch  as  knowiug  himself  obliged  to  respect  and 
honour  God  Almighty  from  his  heart ;  he  looks  upon  him- 
self as  obliged  to  respect  and  honour  every  thing  that  has 
any  particular  relation  to  him ;  but  this  with  an  inferior 
honour;  such  as  the  Jews  shewed  to  the  Ark,  to  die 
Tables  of  the  Law,  to  Moses's  rod,  to  the  Temple,  to 
Ae  Priests.  Such  as  we  generally  allow  the  Bible,  because 
it  contains  God's  word ;  to  the  church,  because  it  is  God*s 
house ;  to  holy  men  and  priests,  because  they  are  God*s 
servants.  And  so  he  does  to  relics,  because  they  apper- 
tain to  God's  favourites :  and  being  insensible  things,  are 
yet  sensible  pledges,  and  lively  memorials  of  Christ's  ser- 
vants, dead  indeed  to  this  world,  but  alive  with  him  in 
glory.  And  more  especially  because  God  himself  has  been 
plea«ed  to  honour  them,  by  making  them  instruments  of 
numy  evident  miracles  which  he  has  visibly  worked  by  them; 
as  is  evident  upon  undeniable  record.  And  this  he  believes 
as  easy  for  God  Almighty  now,  and  as  much  redounding 
to  tiie  honour  of  hb  holy  name,  as  it  is  in  the  old  law,  to 
tvoric  such  miraculous  effects  by  Moses's  rod,  by  Elias's 
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.mantle,  after  he  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  Elisens's  hctm, 
and  infinite  other  such  like  insensible  things :  and  also  in 
.the  new  law,  by  the  hem  of  his  own  garment,  b^  the  ahadow 
.of  St.  Peter,  by  the  napkins  and  nandkerchiefB  Aat  h^d 
but  touched  the  body  of  St.  Paul,  casting  out  devils,  and 
curing  diseases,  and  such  like.  And  thus  by  having  a  vene- 
ration and  respect  for  these,  he  honours  God:  and  does 
not  doubt,  but  that  they  that  contemn  and  profane  these, 
do  the  like  to  God,  as  much  as  they  did  who  pro£uied  die 
bread  of  propitiation,  the  temple,  and  vessels  that  belonged 
to  it. 

5.  Of  the  Eucharht. — ^The  Papist  truly  represented  be- 
lieves it  abominable  to  commit  any  kind  of  idolatiy  ^  and 
most  damnable  to  worship  or  adore  a  breaden  god,  or  to 
give  divine  hononr  to  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine.  -He 
worships  only  one  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and 
his  only  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Redeemer ;  who,  being 
in  all  things  e()ual  to  his  Father,  in  truth  and  omnipoteoqr, 
he  believes,  made  his  words  good,  pronounced  at  hia  hist 
supper;  really  giving  his  body  and  blood  to  his  apoaika; 
the  species  or  accidence  of  bread  and  wine,  remainiiq;  as 
before.  The  same  he  believes  of  the  most.holy  sacnunent 
of  the  Eucharist,  consecrated  now  by  priests ;  that  it  really 
contains  the  body  of  Christ,  which  was  delivered  for  us; 
and  hb  blood,  which  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins: 
which  being  there  united  with  the  divinity,  he  confesses 
whole  Christ  to  be  present.  And  him  he  adores  and 
acknowledges  his  Redeemer,  and  not  any  bread  or  wine. 
And  for  the  believing  of  this  mystery,  he  does  not  mt  all 
think  it  meet  for  any  Christian  to  appeal  from  Christ's  word 
to  his  own  senses  or  reason,  for  the  e:Kamining  the  truth  of 
what  he  has  said,  but  rather  to  submit  his  senses  andreasoa 
to  Christ's  words.in  the  obsequiousness  of  faith ;  and  that  be^ 
ing  the  son  of  Abraham,  it  is  more  becoming  him  to  be- 
lieve as  Abraham  did,  promptly  with  a  faith  superior  to  all 
sense  or  reason,  and  whither  these  could  never  lead  him. 
With  this  fsuth  it  is  he  believes  every  mystery  of  his  religion, 
the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  8u:. ;  with  this  faith  he  believet, 
that  what  descended  upon  our  Saviour  at  hia  baptism 
in  Jordan,  was  really  die  Holy  Ghost,  though  senses  or 
reason  could  dbcover  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  dove;. with 
this  faith  he  believes,  that  the  man    that  Joahua  nw 
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jMjjJiHt  orar  UgaiiMt  hiiii  Mfith  hja  sword  ilnifrtijy  «M 
tW^luw  mim  Ifaat  Abnham  entartiiDed  in  tb^  plant  of 
jlfiirthrr^  were  really  and  substantially  ho  men ;  and  that 
^otwidistending  all  the  informatioD  and  evidence  of  sense, 
Ihom  their  colour,  features,  proportion,  talking,  eating,  be. 
«f  their  being  men ;  yet  without  any  discredit  to  his  senses, 
hsfenlly  believes  they  were  no  such  thing,  because  God's 
woidB  has  assured  him  of  the  contrary :  and  with  this  laidi 
ke  believes  Christ's  body. and  blood  to  be  really  present  in 
fim  blessed  sacrameut,  though,  to  all  outward  appearance^ 
diflre  is  nothing  more  than  bread  and  wine :  thus,  not  at  all 
hcMikienii^  to  his  senses  in  a  matter  where  God  speaks,  he 
pnC^goedly  confesses,  that  he  that  made  the  world  of  no- 
dupg  by  his  sole  word ;  that  cured  diseases  by  his  word ; 
ftnl  nused  the  dead  by  his  word;  that  commanded  the 
winds  and  seas ;  that  multiplied  breiid ;  that  changed  water 
■rto  wine  by  his  word,  and  sinners  into  just  men,  cannot 
wnut  power  to  change  bread  and  .wine  into  his  own 
body  and  blood  by  hb  sole  word.  And  this  without  dan- 
gar  of  Bultipl^ng  his  body,  of  making  as  many  Christs  as 
ahan,  or  leavmg  the  right  hand  of  his  Father ;  but  only  by 
fpmg  to  his  body  a  supernatural  manner  of  existence,  by 
jAamf  being  without  extension  of  parts,  rendered  indepen- 
lent  .<^  place,  it  may  be  one  and  the  same  in  many  places 
pt  QDce^  and  whole  in  every  part  of  the  symbols,  and  not 
almoMOUS  to  any  corporal  contingencies.  And  this  kind  of 
enateoce  is  no  more,  than  what  in  a  manner  be  bestows 
mm  every  glorified  body ;  than  what  his  own  body  had, 
piWm  bom  without  the  least  violation  of  his  mother's  virgir 
ml  integrity ;  when  he  arose  from  the  dead,  out  of  ^e 
aipolcfare,  without  removing  the  stone ;  when  he  entered 
ooioogst  his  disciples,  the  doors  being  shut.  And  though 
teonnot  understand  how  this  is  done,  yet  he  undoubtedly 
bniieves  that  God  is  able  to  do  more  than  he  is  able  to  un-> 

7*  Cff  Confession* — ^The  Papist  truly  represented  be- 
Nca  It  damnable  in  any  religion  to  make  gods  of  men* 
However,  he  firmly  holds,  that  when  Christ,  speakii^  to 
kifr'aposties,  said,  Keceiveye  the  Holy  Ghost;  whose  sins 
jjon  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  you 
aMZ.  retain,  they  are  retained;  he  gave  them,  and 
^leir  aoccessorsy  the  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Catholic 
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CAurdi,  aodiority  to  abtohe  aiij  tnify  peoitrat  mner  from 
his  sm.  And  God  having  thus  given  them  the  nrims^^^ 
reconeUiation^  and  made  them  Chrisfi  legateSf  CAmrf 
mumterif  tmd  the  ditpemen  of  the  myitenes  if  Ghmtf 
and  given  them  poller  that  WMtsoever  they  lo&se  em  emtk 
shaUbe  looeed  m  heaven,  he  andoubtedly  beliefee,  diat 
whoeoever  comes  to  diem  making  a  sincere  and  hnmUe 
confession  of  his  sins,  with  a  true  repentance  and  firm  mr- 
pose  of  amendment^  and  a  hearty  resohition  of  tuming  tram 
his  evil  ways,  may  from  them  receive  absolution,  by  Ibe 
andiority  given  them  from  heaven,  and  no  doubt  but  Ood 
ratifies  above  the  sentence  pronoumM  in  that  tribunal;  ^ 
looting  in  heaven  whatsoever  i$  thus  loosed  by  them  on 
earth.    And  that,  whosoever  comes  without  the  doe  pre* 

Ctioo,  without  a  repentance  from  the  bottom  of  his 
t,  and  a  real  intention  of  forsaking  his  sins,  receives  no 
benefit  by  the  absolution ;  but  adds  sin  to  sin,  by  a  U^ 
contempt  of  6od*s  mercy,  and  abuse  of  his  sacraments. 

1 

8.  Cf  Indulgencts. — ^The  Papist  truly  represented  be* 
lieves  it  damnable  to  hold,  that  the  Pope,  or  any  other 
power  in  heaven  or  earth,  can  give  him  leave  to  comnut 
any  sins  whatsoever :  or  that  for  any  sum  of  money  he  csn 
obtain  an  indulgence  or  pardon  for  sins  that  are  to  be  com* 
mitted  by  him,  or  his  heirs,  hereafter.  He  firmly  believes 
that  no  sins  can  be  forgiven,  without  a  true  and  hearty  re- 
pentance :  but  that  still,  there  is  a  power  in  the  Church  of 
granting  indulgences,  by  which,  as  he  is  taught  in  his  cafe* 
chbm,  nothing  more  is  meant  than  a  releasing,  to  such  as 
are  truly  penitent,  the  debt  of  temporal  punishment,  wluch 
remained  due  on  account  of  those  sins,  which  as  the  goBc 
and  eternal  punishment  had  been  already  remitted  by  re- 
pentance and  confession.  For  we  see  in  the  case  of  Kiii||; 
David,  that  the  debt  of  the  temporal  punishment  b  not  aV> 
ways  remitted,  when  the  guilt  of  the  sin  is  remitted ;  and 
as  the  Church  of  God  from  the  beginning  vras  ever  con- 
vinced of  this  truth,  therefore,  besides  the  hearty  repentance 
and  confession,  which  she  insisted  upon  in  order  for  the 
discharge  of  the  guilt  of  sin ;  she  also  required  severe  pe- 
nances, sometimes  of  three,  seven,  ten  years  or  more,  for 
the  discharge  of  die  debt  of  the  temporal  punishment  doe 
to  divine  justice.  Now  the  releasing  or  moderating  fotjM 
causes  these  penalties  incurred  by  sin,  b  called  em  inWk 
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^  And  iIm  power  of  granong  nidr  indu^geocei  b 
W^lh  nnplied  in  the  proBiiae  of  the.  km,  end  of  bndiog 
'  looting  made  to  the  peslon  of  the  Church.  And  the 
of  this  power  was  frequent  in  the  primitive  church ; 
even  authorized  by  the  example  of  St.  Paul  himself, 
iiho|;ranted  such  an  mdulgence  to  the  incestuous  Corinthian, 
Jhrfpmag,  as  he  says,  in  thepenon  ofChriMt;  that  is,  by 
tk0  power  and  authority  he  had  received  from  him.  Now 
tk0  good  works  usually  required  for  the  obtaining  indulgen- 
are  prayer,  fasting,  visiting  churches,  confesnon,  com- 
and  alms-deeds ;  but  what  money  there  is  given  at 
time  on  diis  account  concerns  not  at  all  the  Pope's  cof- 
bnt  is,  by  every  one  given  as  they  please,  either  to  the 
r,  to  the  sick,  to  prisoners,  &c.,  where  they  judge  it 
charity.  As  to  the  rest,  if  any  abuses  have  been  com- 
in  granting  or  gaining  indulgences,  through  the  fault 
of  aome  particular  persons,  these  cannot  in  justice  be  charg- 
ed upeh  the  church,  to  the  pre|udice  of  her  faith  and  doc- 
trine ;  especially,  since  she  Ims  been  ao  eareful  in  the  re- 
iiWHiiing  tfaem ;  as  may  be  seen  by  what  was  done  in  the 
:al  of  Trent. 


•'»ft  ()f  Satitfadiou. — The  Papist  truly  represented  be- 
Kpm'il  damnable  to  think  injuriously  of  Christ^s  passion. 
Hovardidless  he  believes,  that  though  condign  satisfiiction 
ttf  die  gnilt  of  sin,  and  the  pahi  eternal  due  to  it,  be  pro* 

&only  to  Christ  our  Saviour ;  yet  that  penitent  sinneri 
g  redeemed  by  Christ,  and  made  his  members,  may  in 
measure  satisfy  by  prayers,  fiuting,  alms^  &g.  for  the 
pain,  which  by  order  of  God's  justice,  aometimea 
due  after  the  guilt,  and  the  eternal  pains  are  remit* 
•  So  that  trusting  in  Christ,  as  his  Redeemer,  he  yet 
not  think  that  by  Christ's  sufferings,  every  Christian  is 
tfci  lifci  il  of  his  particular  sufferings ;  but  that  every  one 
in  to  m&r  something  for  himself,  as  St.  Paul  did,  who  by 
jfmumtribylaHanSf  and  by  nffering  in  his  awHfie$k,  JUM 
m6mtwhichma»  behind  of  ike  passion  of  Chriii ;  and 
ifiisnot  only  f<Mr  kimsdfy  but  for  the  nohoU  ckwrckf  and 
he  finds  every  where  in  scripture,  viz,  people  adnM>- 
of  the  greatness  of  their  rins,  doing  penance  inyiif^ 
keloihj  and  ashes,  and  by  voluntary  austerities^  e»- 
to  satisfy  the  divine  iostice.  And  these  penenal 
God  lias  safficientty  also  mmded  him  of  in  the 
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punishments  inflicted  on  Moses,  Aaron,  Dai^d,  and  iafiniCd 
others ;  and  even  in  the  afflictions  sent  by  God  upon  our  own 
^9  pl^g^i^j  ftars,  Jires,  penecutions,  rebeiliom,  and  andi 
like :  winch,  few  are  so  atheistical,  but  they  coofefls  to  h€ 
sent  from  heaven  for  the  just  chastisement  of  our  shs 
which  we  are  to  undergo,  notwithstanding  die  infiidte 
faction  made  by  Christ,  and  without  any  undervalin%  k. 
Now  being  thus  convinced  of  some  temporal  punfaAnnieills 
being  due  to  his  sins,  he  accepts  of- ail  tribulations,  whcHtef 
in  body,  name,  or  estate,  from  whencesoever  they  ciodi^' 
and  with  others  of  his  own  chusing,  ofiers  them  up  to  God, 
for  the  dischai^ng  this  debt;  still  confessing,  diat  iul-oflBn« 
ces  deserve  yet  more.  But  these  penitential  works  he  ii 
taught  to  be  no  otherwise  satisfactory  than  as  jcmied  'and 
applied  to  the  satisfaction  which  Je8fl»  made  upon  the  croas; 
in  virtue  of  which  alone,  aU  our  good  works  find  a  grateM 
acceptance  in  God's  si^t.  .       .«        ^ 


♦ . . 


•  10.  Of  reading  the  Holy  Scnplifi^>— The  Plipafrtraly 
represented  believes  it  damnable  in  any  cne  to  AM,  -apeak,' 
or  do  anything  irreverently  towards  the  scripture;  or  by 
any  means  whatsoever  to  bring  it  into  disrepute  or  disgrace. 
He  holds  it  in  the  highest  veneration  of  all  men  living ;  he 
professes  it  to  be  the  pure  oracles  of  God;  andtbat  we 
are  rather  bound  to  lose  our  lives,  than  concur  any  way  to 
its  profanation.  It  is  true,  he  does  not  think  it  fit  to  be 
read  generally,  by  all,  in  the  vulgar  tongues :  not  for  any 
disrespect  to  it ;  but,  1 ,  Because  he  understands,  that  pri- 
vate interpretation  is  not  proper  for  the  scripture,  becaoad 
in  the  epistles  of  Saint  Paul  are  certain  things  hard  to  he 
vfiderstood,  which  the  unlearned  and  unstable  wresi,  su 
also  the  rest  of  the  scriptures,  to  their  own  perdiiion* 
Because  God  hath  given  only  some  to  be  apostles,  same 
prophets,  other  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and 
teachers.  For  these  reasons  he  is  taught,  that  it  is  hot 
convenient  for  the  scripture  to  be  read  indiflerently' by  all 
men,  but  only  by  such  as  are  humble,  discreet  and  devout^ 
and  such  as  are  willing  to  observe  directions  in  the  perasing 
this  sacred  volume :  that  is,  to  take  notice  of  all  godly  his^ 
tones,  and  imitable  examples  of  humility,  chastity,  obecfi^* 
ence,  mercy  to  the  poor,  &<;.  and  in  all  hard,  obscure  and 
disputable  points  to  refer  all  to  the  arbitration  of  the  churdi, 
to  the  judgment  of  those  whom  God  hath  appointed  paattMS 
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Ujitetdien :  neviBr  presuming  to  contend,  eontroidy  teach, 
or  tdk  of  their  own  sense  and  fieincy  in  deep  questions  of 
difmtyi  and  high  mvsteries  of  foith;  but  eipecting  the 
■adM'trf  these  from  the  lipi  of  the  priest,  who  shall  hem 
bsisfledge,  and  from  whose  mouth  they  shall  require  the 
btf*  And  this  caution  is  used,  lest  the  scripture  coming 
nip  die  hands  of  a  presuming  sort  of  proud,  curious,  and 
odbteotious  people,  be  abused'^nd  perverted  :  ivho  make  it 
ibfur  business  to  enquire  into  hi^  and  hidden  secrets  of 
GimTs  counsels,  and  upon  the  presumption  of  I  know  not 
what  spirit,  immediately  become  teachers,  comptrollers^ 
ai|d  judges  of  doctors,  church,  scripture  and  all;  and  ac- 
kaiowle^ng  no  authority  left  by  Christ,  to  which  they  are 
to  sobniit ;  under  pretence  of  scripture  and  God's  word,' 
way  for  all  sort  of  profaneness,  irrel^ou,  and  athe- 
So  that  it  b  not  for  the  preserving  ignorance,  he  d- 
lawB  a  restraint  upon  the  readkig  the  scriptures,  but  for  thai 
preventmg  a  blind  ignorant  presumption ;  and  that  it  may 
lie  done  to  edification  and  not  to  destruction,  and  widiout 
what  is  holy  to  dogs,  or  pearls  to  swine. 


IK  Of  the  Scripture  as  a  Rule  of  Faith. — ^The  Papist 
truly  represented  believes  it  damnable  to  undervalue  thei 
flcripfnre,  or  to  take  from  it  the  authority  given  it  by  Christ. 
I|e  ipves  it  ail  respect  due  to  the  word  of  God ;  he  owns 
it  to  be  of  the  greatest  authori^r  upon  earth,  and  that  it  is 
cqNdde  of  leading  a  man  to  all  truth,  where  it  is  rightly 
mderslood.  But  to  any  one  that  understands  it,  and  takes 
it  many  other  sense  than  what  it  was  intended  by  the  Holy 
Gliost,  be  believes  it  to  such  a  one,  to  be  no  scripture,  no 
fvord  of  Grod ;  that  to  such  a  one,  it  is  no  rule  of  faith, 
nor  jn^^e  of  controversies ;  and  that  what  he  thinks  to  be 
Ae  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  command  of  heaven,  is  nothing 
bat  his  own  imagination  and  the  suggestion  of  the  devil. 
Jhnd  nnce  by  the  experience  of  so  many  hundred  heresies 
UDoe  our  Saviour's  time,  all  pretending  to  be  grounded  on 
acriptiue,  be  finds  that  almost  every  text  of  the  bible,  and 
men  those  that  concern  the  most  essential  and  fundamental 
fionls  of  the  christian  religion,  have  been  interpreted  seve- 
ni  ways,  and  made  to  signify  things  contrary  to  one 
sviodier;  and  that  while  thus  contrary  meanings  are  by  se- 
rial persons  drawn  firom  the  same  word,  the  scripture  is 
sitill  srient,  without  discoverir^  which  of  all  those  senses  is 


ihat  intend«ii  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  agreeable  to  truth; 
and  wliich  are  ci-roneous  and  atitichrisliau :  he  coiicludu 
that  the  scripture  alone,  wiihout  t^tkiug  along  with  it  the 
interpretation  of  die  cburcli,  cannot  be  to  tvery  private 
person  tliv  whole  rule  of  his  faidi.  Not  that  Uiere  U  any 
authority  wanting  on  the  scripture  aide ;  but  becaiue  do 
private  person  can  be  certain  whether,  amongst  all  the  wve- 
ral  meanings  every  text  is  ^ablc  to,  thnt  which  be  uoder- 
ilanils  it  ill,  is  right,  or  not  And  witlioiit  thi«  c«rtaintjr  of 
truth,  and  security  from  error,  he  knows  there  i»  uoihii^ 
capable  of  being  a  sutBcient  rule  of  his  faith. 

12.  Of  the  InlerpretaUon  of  Scriplure.-^Tb«  Papist 
truly  represented  believes  that  the  church  is  not  above  the 
scripture ;  but  only  allows  lliat  order  between  them,  as  is 
between  the  judge  and  the  law ;  and  in  no  other  tlian  what 
generally  erery  piivaio  member  of  the  refonDatian  chal- 
lenges to  himself,  as  often  as  he  pratsnds  to  decide  any 
doubt  of  bis  own,  or  his  neighbour,  in  religion,  by  iutV' 
pretina;  the  GCfiplure.  Neither  is  he  taught  at  all  to  di»- 
trust  tlie  scripture,  or  not  to  rely  on  itj  but  oaly  to 
itiatrust  his  own  private  interpretation  of  it;  and  not 
to  rely  va  his  own  judgment  in  the  resolution  of 
any  doubt  concerning  faitli  or  religion,  though  be  can 
produce  several  text't  in  favour  of  his  opinion.  But 
IB  ill  Mich  cafes  be  ii  ooamuaded  to  iwar  tm  tfet 
cburdi ;  and  bavti^  learnt  from  .  ber  th«  tnu  se^M  of  tji 
•nch  texts,  bow  they  have  beeo  nwleralood  b;  Ae^  vhoti 
commuBi^  <^  Cfaristiaac,  n  aU.wea  aince  lit.  tfntlqmi 
and  what  baa  been  tlieir  recelT^d  doctrine,  in  an^  4a##' 
fill  md difficult poiata ;  be  ia  obliged  to  aubmitlD  **''XTn^ 
never  preaunw  en  hi*  own  private  eentimcuta,  hojimt 
■eemii^l;  grounded  on  reason  and  aor^tue,  tg  beliwuajqi 
preach  an;  new  doctrine  opposite  to  the  belief  ojE'AP  ' 
church ;  twit  aahe  receivea  from  ber  the  book,  aq  ■IfQ.tp 
receive  froni  ber  tbeaenae  of  the  bodt;  witbabgJiy,Gp|^ 
dence,  that  abe  that  did  not  cheat  bim  ia  ddinrioB  ».&«» 
book  for  tbe  tnie  one,  will  not  chept  hiin  in  debrciiqg'lwip 
a  &lae  and  errooeoui  aenae  f or  die  true  one;  her.  aBthogl;^ 
iffaicb  is  BufficHot  in  4w  one,  beii^  not  less  in  dw  adMf ; 
and  bia  owa  winte  jadgoent,  wbicb  .wat  iuuffioMt  jp- 
the  one,  that  »,  in  finding  out  the  tnie  jciiptaif^  ^w)jjp>- 
oeiai^^itfisKiaUodierbooka,  being  pa  iaaa|Md)^'ipi(i^' 
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flofficient  in  the  other;  that  is,  io  certainly  discpveriqg  the 
meaniiu^  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  avoidii^  all  other  bietero* 
dbx  and  mistaken  interpretations. 

].S.  Of  Tradition. — The  Papist  tmly  represented  be- 
lieves the  scripture  not  to  be  imperfect,  nor  to  want  human 
osdinations,  or  traditions  of  men,  for  the  supplying  any  de- 
fccts  in  it ;  neither  does  he  allow  the  same  auSiority  to 
thaiw,  as  the  word  of  Grod ;  or  give  them  equal  credit;  or 
oact  it  from  others,  that  desire  to  be  admitted  into  the 
communion  of  his  church.    He  believes  no  divine  faith 
oil^t  to  be  eiven  to  any  thing,  but  what  is  of  divine  reve- 
lation; and  mat  nothing  is  to  have  place  in  his  creed^  but 
ivfaat  was  taught  by  Christ  and  his  aposdes,  and  has  been 
delivered  and  taught  in  ail  ages  by  the  church  of  God, 
tk  congregation  of  all  true  believers,  and  has  been  so 
cMivered  dovin  to  him  through  all  ages.     But  now^whe- 
dier  that  which  has  been  so  delivered  down  to  him,  as. the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  bis  apostles,  has  been  by  word  of 
mouth  or  writing,  is  altogedier  indifferent  to  him,  he  being 
md^  to  follow,  in  this  point,  as  in  oU  others,  the  command 
of  St  Paul,  that  is,  to  stafidfastf  and  hold  the  tradition 
be  hoM  learned^  whether  by  word  or  epistle^  and  to  look 
«pon  any  one  as  afiathema,  that  shall  preach  otherwise 
than  as  he  has  (thus)  received.    So  that  as  he  undoubtedly 
holds  the  whole  bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  because  in 
ail  i^es  it  has  been  so  taught,  preached,  believed,  and  deli- 
vered successively  by  the  faithlul ;  although  they  are  not, 
nor  have  not  at  any  time  been  able  to  prove  what  they  have 
thus  taught  and  delivered  with  one  text  of  scripture ;  iu  the 
like  manner,  be  Ls  ready  to  receive  and  believe  all  this  same 
coi4;regation  has,  together  with  the  bible,  in  all  ages  suc- 
cessively, widiout  interruption,  tai^ht,  preached,  believed, 
and  delivered  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  upostles  ; 
and  assents  to  it  with  divine  faith  ;  just  as  he  does  to  the 
bible ;  and  esteems  any  one  anatheina,  that  shall  preach 
otherwise  tlian  he  has  thus  received. 

14.  Of*  Councils. — ^The  Papist  truly  represented  believes 
diat  the  faith  of  his  church  can  receive  no  additions,  aqd 
that  he  is  obliged  to  believe  nothing,  besides  that  which 
Christ  and  his  apostles  taught ;  and  if  any  thiqg  cootnuy 
to  this  should  be  defiued  and  commanded  to  h^.MMvad, 
even  by  ten  thousand  councils,  he  believes  it  lipimpuHf  in 
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anj  one  to  receive  it,  and  by  audi  decrees;  to  make  addi- 
tioiw  to  his  creed.  However,  he  maiDtaiiis  the  aadiority  of 
general  councils  lawfully  assembled ;  whose  business  it  is/ 
not  to  coin  new  articles  of  faith,  or  devise  such  tenets ;  but 
only,  as  often  as  any  point  of  received  doctrine  is  impugned, 
or  caUed  in  question,  to  debate  the  matter;  and  examine* 
what  has  been  the  belief  of  all  nations,  who  are  there  ^prah| 
aent,  m  didr  prelates,  in  that  point ;  and  this  being  agreed 
on,  to  publish  and  make  known  to  die  worid,  whidi  is  dW 
cadiolic  doctrine,  left  by  Qirist  and  his  apostles;' and* 
which  die  new  broached  errors.  And  by  this  means  to' 
prevent  die  loss  of  an  infinite  number  of  souls,  vvhich  nughl^ 
otherwise  be  deluded,  and  carried  away  after  new  inveo-^ 
tions.  And  in  this  case  he  believes  that  he  is  obliged  to' 
submit,  and  receive  die  decrees  of  such  a  council :  die  pas^* 
tors  and  prelates  there  present  being  by  Christ  and  his 
aposdes  appomted  fDr  die  decision  of  such  controversies ;' 
they  hamg  the  care  of  that  flock  committed  to  them,  o9€^ 
which  the  Hohf  Ghost  hat  made  them  overseers  to  feed  thi 
Church  of  Cfod,  and  to  watch  against  those  men  who* 
should  arise  from  amof^  themselveSf  speaking  perverse 
things  to  draw  disciples  after  them.  And  he  that  received* 
command,  as  likewise  the  whole  flock  of  Christ,  has  to  obey 
their  prelates^  and  to  be  subject  to  them,  who  watch,  and 
are  to  render  an  account  for  their  souls,  with  an  assurance,; 
that  he  that  heareth  them,  heareth  Christ ;  and  he  that 
despiseth  them,  despiseth  Christ. 

90.  Of  the  Mass. — The  Papist  truly  represented  be- 
lieves that  the  sacrifice  made  by  Christ  upon  the  cross  was 
altogedier  sufficient :  that  by  it  he  saved  and  redeemed  us, 

Eaying  the  debt  of  sin,  and  satisfying  the  infinite  justice  of 
isFadier :  that  by  it  he  procured  for  us  all  means  for  our 
salvation;  all  graces  in  order  for  faith  and  good  works; 
all  the  sacraments ;  and  which  of  all  things  is  most  ho- 
nourable to  God,  die  oflering  of  a  sacrifice.  But  as 
Christ's  worshipping  of  Ood,  his  fluting,  praying  and 
suffering  for  us,  does  not  hinder  or  evacuate  our  worriiip- 
ping  of  God,  our  fsuting,  sufierii^,  or  praying  for  our- 
selves ;  so  neither  did  his  sacrifice  hinder  or  evacuate  all 
sacrifices  for  ever.  And  as  he  instituted  fluting,  praying, 
and  suffieriitt  for  his  followers,  that  by  so  doing,  di^  might 
apply  what  he  did  to  fliemselves;  so  also  he  instituted  a 
sacrifice,  that  by  it  diey  might  apply  the  merits  of  hb  sa* 
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aStke,  aad  make  it  benefidal  fo  their  loali.  So  tbtt 
tfM^  he  firmly  believes  diat  Christ  offered  sacrifice  for 
omr  redemptioD,  and  by  die  one  only  ofiering,  spoken  6! 
bf  fit  Pteuly  perfected,  by  way  of  redemption,  die  sanctifi* 
eatkm  of  all  those  that  are  sanctified ;  yet  he  abo  believes^ 
ihat  to  receive  the  benefit  of  this  offeringi  we  must  also  do 
omr-parts,  by  our  good  works  concurring  widi  Christ,  and 
ife«ome  manner  purifying  our  own  souls,  and  dierefore  not 
oout  the  best  of  all  works,  which  is  sacrifice :  which  our 
Srooor  Jesus  Christ  instituted  at  his  last  supper,  whol 
having  to  us  his  body  and  bldod  under  the  two  distinct 
SBUiiisj  of  bread  and  wine,  he  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to 
las  iqposdes,  not  only  a  sacfament,'  but  also  a  sadriffice :  a 
oiwmwnionifive  sacrifice,  lively  'representiiq^,  in  an'  un- 
Ufliedy  manner,  the  bloody  sacnfioa  which  was  oflfered  for 
as -upon  the  cross ;  and  by  a  distinction  of  the  symbols,  dia* 
tittetfysbofring  fordli  his(ChriBt's>death  until  he  come.  Una 
ha  give  in  clnige  to  his  apostlea,  as  to  die  first  anftl  diief 
piicits  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  thdr  succestorii'to 
dS&r ;  commanding  them  to  do  the  same  dung  he  had 
dmnat his  last  siqpper,  in  commemoration  of  hmi.  '  And 
is^Ae  oblation,  or  sacrifice  of  the  Mass^  which  has 
observed,  peiformed,  ftiequented  by  the  faithful  m  all 
attested  Iqr  die  general  conbent  of  all  antiquity,  mn- 
vanal  tradition,  and  the  practice  of  the  whole  church : 
flMOtioiled  and  allowed-of  by  all  the  fathers,  Greek  and 
Ijitin,  and  never  called  into  question  till  of  late  years ;  be- 
iag  tfait  pure  ofiiering  which  the  prophet  Malachy  foretold 
dwuld  be  offered  among  the  GetitUa  in  every  place,  as 
tUa  text  was  ever  understood  by  the  aneieat  fathers. 

• 

.  SI.  Cf  Purgatory. — The  Papist  truly  represented  be- 
lieves it  damnable  to  admit  of  any  tiling  for  firith  tint  is 
oentrary  to  reason,  the  word  of  Grod,  and  all  antiquity : 
but  that  the  existence  of  a  third  place,  called  puigatory,  is 
aa  fiur  from  being  contrary  to  all,  or  any  of  these,  that  it  is 
attested^  confirmed,  and  established  by  them  all.  It  is  ex- 
frassly  taught  in  the  second  of  Maccsbees,  c.  xii.,  vriwre 
ttobey  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  that  sacrifice  might  bo  of* 
faed  for  the  slain,  and  it  is  recommended  as  a  whdesome 
pmetioe  to  pray.for  the  dead,  that  they  may  be  loosed  from 
lhair..aiiis.  Now  these  two  books  of  Blaocabees  were  cer* 
tunly  held  in  great  veneration  by  all  antiquity;  aadias  St. 
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Apgiutine  mtonoB  m,  were  tlien  accouDtod  CMMMUcal  Iqr 
ihp  cfainrclu  The  being  also  of  a  third  pbu»  is  plainly  in» 
thnated  by  our  Saviour,  where  he  n^a,  whatoever  tpeab 

Saimtthe  Hofy  GkoU,  it  duUl  not  bt  forgiven  kim,  fwt- 
fr  Ml  thit  worldjneither  in  the  world  to  come.  By  which 
words  Cihiist  evidently  supposes,  that  though  theK  shall 
not,  yet  some  sins  are  foigiven  in  the  world  to  oonsa; 
whicD,  since  it  cannot  be  in  heavea,  where  no  sin  can  en* 
ter ;  nor  in  hell,  where  there  is  no  remission ;  it  must  na* 
fcessarily  be  in  some  middle  state,*  and  in  this  soose  it  was 
understood  by  St  Aiq;ustine  about  1300  yeacs  ago.  So 
also  by  St  Gregory  the  Grreat  In  the  same  mamier  docs 
St  Augustine  understand  diese  words  of  >Sti.  Paul.  Bm 
himse^tkall  be  taved ;  jftt  $o  as  byiire.  Whoi  be  diiab 
him  to  speak  of  a  purgnip  fire,  so  the  ssne  father  undet» 
stands  thit  prison  of  which  St.  Peler  speaks,  to  be  soms 
fdace  of  temporal  chastisement  -And  if  this  great  doctor 
of  the  church,  in  thoee  purer  times,  found  so  often  in  thi 
bible  a  place  of  pains  aflter  this  life,  from  whence  tbeas 
was  release,  how  can  any  one  say,  without  prasumption, 
that  the  being  of  a  third  place  is  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God  i  Neither  can  the  antiquity  of  this  doctiiae  be  moae 
justly  called  in  queMon,  of  which  is  found  so  early  men* 
tion,  not  only  in  this  holy  father,  but  in  divers  others  his 
ppndeoessors,  who  came  not  long  after  the  apostles,  and 
frere  the  best  witnesses  of  their  doctrine.  As  to  the  rea* 
sonablenesB  of  this  tenet,  his  reason  convinces  him,  1 .  That 
every  sin,  how  slight  soever,  though  no  more  than  an  idle 
word,  as  it  is  an  offence  to  God,  deserves  punishment,  ami 
will  be  punished  by  him  hereafter,  if  not  previously  can- 
celled by  repentance  here.  2.'iThat  such  small  sins  do  not 
deserve  eternal  punishment  3.  That  few  depart  this  life 
so  pure  as  to  be  totally  exempt  from  spots  of  this  naturs, 
uid  from  every  kind  of  debt  due  to  God's  justice.  4.  There* 
fore,  that  few  will  escape  without  suffering  somediing  from 
his  justice  for  such  debts  as  they  may  have  carried  wiA 
them  out  of  this  world ;  accordii^  to  that  rule  of  divins 
justioe  by  which  he  treats  every  soui  hereafter  accordngte 
their  works,  and  acconfing  U>  the  slate  in  which  he  &ids 
them  JB  death.  Thus  his  reason  convinces  him  that  them 
mu$t  be  some  third  j^e ;  for,  since  the  infinite  goodoaw 
of  God  can  admit  no  one  mto  heaven  who  is  not  clean,  and 
piva  from  ill  sinti  both  great  and  amail,  and  hia  infinite  jus* 
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ticecan  permit  none  to  receive  the  reward  of  bUn,  who  as 
jet  are  not  out  of  debt,  but  have  somediing  in  justice  to 
snfiier ;  thttre  must  of  necessity  be  some  pbce  or  state, 
where  souls  departii^  this  life^  pardoned  as  to  the  eternal 
giuh  or  pain,  yet  obnoxious  to  some  temporal  penalty,  or 
viith  tfaegtult  of  some  venial  faults,  are  punted  and  purified 
before  their  admittance  into  heaven.  Tins  is  what  he  is 
taught  concerning  purgatory :  which,  though  he  knows 
not  where  it  is,  nor  of  what  nature  the  pains  are,  nor  how 
long  eadi  soul  is  detained  there;  yet  he  believes  that 
thoae  d»t  are  in  this  place,  being  the  living  members  of 
Jesus  Christ,  are  relieved  by  the  prayers  of  their  fellow- 
aaembers  on  earth,  as  also  I^  die  alms  and  masses  offered 
Qp  to  God  fortheir  souls.  Andes  for  such  as  have  no  re* 
Istioiis  or  friends  to  pray  for  them,  or  to  give  alms,  or 
procure  masses  for  dieir  relief,  they  are  not  neglected  fa^  the 
dmrdi,  which  makes  a  general  commemoration  of  all  the 
iinthful  departed  in  every  mass,  and  in  every  ofie  of  the  ca- 
nonical hours  of  die  divine  ofSce. 

-  83.  Cfthe  Second  Commandment . — ^The  Papist  trulv 
represented  is  instructed  in  his  whole  duty  towards  Ooc^ 
and  most  especially  in  the  ten  commandments.  He  is 
tang^t  to  understand  them  all  and  every  one,  diat  there  is 
aa  oUkation  of  observing  them,  under  pain  of  eternal 
danuntion ;  and  that  whosoever  breaks  any  one  of  them 
loses  die  favour  of  God,  and  as  certainly  hazards  die  loss 
of  Us  soul,'  as  if  he  broke  them  all.  And  though  in  some 
short  catechisms  m  which  the  whole  christian  doctrine  is 
delivered  in  the  most  compendious  and  easy  mediod,  iu 
condescension  to  weak  memories  and  low  capaddes,  the 
second  commandment,  as  it  is  reckoned  by  some,  be  omit- 
ted ;  yet  it  is  to  be'seen  at  length  in  other  catechisms,  ma- 
nuals, and  doctrinal  books,  to  be  met  with  every  where  in 
great  fdenty .  And  if  any  one  should  chance  not  to  see  any 
of  diese,  yet  would  he  be  out  of  all  danger  of  falling  into 
any  superstitious  worship  or  idolatry ;  for  diat  having  read 
tbe  first  commandment.  Thou  thalt  have  no  other  Godt 
before  me,  he  is  taught  by  this,  that  he  is  commanded  to 
aerve,  love,  adore  and  worship  one  only  true,  living  and 
ctennd  God,  and  no  more :  that  it  is  forbidden  turn  to 
worship  any  creature  for  a  God,  or  to  give  it  die  honour 
due  to  God;  and  diM  whosoever'  worships'* any  idols, 
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images^  {Mcturai,  or  any  graven  thing,  whatsoever,  die  ob- 
ject be,  whether  in  heaven  aboire»  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  b 
die  waters. under  the  earth,  for  God,  breaks  the  commandr 
ment,  by  eommitting  idolatry,  and  stands  guilty  of  an  in- 
excusable and  most  damnable  sin.  Now  Laving  been 
taii|^t  that  thb  b  the  intent  of  the  first  precept  of  the  de^ 
calo^ne,  he  thinks  there  can  be  but  little  danger  of  his  be- 
comuy  superstitious  in  his  worship,  or  an  idolater,  for 
want  of  the  second ;  there  being  nothing  in  this,  but  what 
he  is  fiilly  and  expressly  instructed  in,  by  having  learnt  die 
first;  it  being  rather  an  explication  of  this  than  any  new 
and  distinct  precept :  and  for  this  reason  he  finds  them  in 
his  books  put  togedier  as  one,  or  rather  as  the  first  comr 
mandment,  with  its  explication ;  by  which  means  it  comes 
about,  that  there  are  ody  three  in  the  first  table,  teachiqg 
liim  his  duty  towards  God ;  and  seven  in  the  latter,  con- 
cerning his  duty  to  his  nei|^bour ;  which  is  the  division  as- 
signed by  St.  Augustine.  And  thoiq;h  St.  Jerom  observes 
not  dus  method,  but  divides  them  into  four  and  six  ;  yet 
there  being  no  direction  in  scripture  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  the  commandments  to  be  assigned  to  each  tables 
nor  to  let  us  know  which  is  the  first,  which  the  second, 
which  the  diird  commandment,  or  which  the  last ;  he  is 
tguj^t  that  it  is  but  an  unnecessary  trouble  to  concern 
himself  about  the  number  or  division  of  them,  when  as 
whole  business  ought  to  be  the  observance  of  them  in 
life  and  conversation. 

24.  Of  mental  Reservations. — The  Papbt  truly  repre- 
sented is  taught  to  keep  faith  with  all  sorts  of  people, 
of  whatsoever  judgment  or  persuasion  they  be,  whether  in 
communion  with  his  church  or  not ;  he  is  taught  to  stand 
to  his  word,  and  observe  his  promise  given  or  made  to  any 
whatsoever ;  and  that  he  cannot  cheat  or  cozen,  whether 
by  dissembling,  e(}uivocations,  or  mental  reservations,  with- 
out defiance  of  his  own  conscience,  and  the  violation  of 
God's  law.  Tliis  is  the  instruction  he  receives  from  the 
pulpit,  die  confessionary,  and  his  books  of  direction,  and 
nothing  is  more  inculcated  in  his  church  than  sincerity  and 
truth.  But  as  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  equivoca- 
tions and  mental  reservations,  so  far  from  being  approved 
by  his  church,  he  finds  it  expressly  censured  by  Pope  In- 
liocent  XX,.  in  a  decree  issued  forth  March  2, 1679^  I^ro- 
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JMbiliiig  thl^  t^adking -or  fnamteuurigof  it  tuider  pgin  of  ez« 
ccttninaiucatioii.  He  is  tauf^t  therefore  to  9pmk  plainly 
-and  smcerely,  without  any  sumJi  artifices,  which  cannot  bafc 
Jbe  very  injurious  to  all  sodety,  and  displeamy  to  die  fint 
4rath.  And  now,  if  any  authors  in  comnmmon  widi  Us 
dutfch,  be  produced  as  patrons  and  abettors  of  thcae 
■MPtal  juggles,  let  them  hold  up  their  hands,  and  answer 
fordiemielveat  their  church  has  approved  of  no  sudi  doo^ 
tripe,  and  is  no  more  to  be  charged  with  their  particdar 
opimons,  than  with  the  unexemplary  lives  of  other  her 
Biembers,  whose  irregularities  are  not  at  all  derived  firom 
dieir  religion,  but  from  following  their  own  corrupt  indin 
-  atioBs,  and  giving  way  to  the  temptations  of  their  enemy. 

26.  W  FaUing^ — Hie  Pqpist  truly  represented  is  taught 

:by  his  church  that  the  appearance  of  devotioD,  die  name 

4>f  mortification^  and  pretence  to  it,  are  onW  vain  and 

ihiidass  things,  if  diey  are  not  accompaniea  with  the 

.anbstance.  And  that  it  is  but  a  very  huhe  compliance  with 

■die  ecdesiastical  precept  of  fastbg,  to  abstain  firom  flesh, 

unless  all  other  excesses  are  at  die  same  time  carefiilly 

avoided.     It  is  true,  his  church  has  not  forbidden  on  these 

.  days  the  drinking  of  wine,  but  permits  a  moderate  use  of  it, 

as  ait  other  times  :  but  is  so  far  from  giving  liberty  to 

any  of  her  flock  of  .committing  excesses,  that  she  dedares 

drunkenness  and  all  gluttony  whatsoever,  to  be  more  hein^ 

ous  and  scandalous  sins  on  such  days,  than  any  odier ;  they 

being  expressly  contrary,  not  only  to  the  law  of  God,  but 

sJao  to  die  intention  of  the  church,  which  appoints  these 

tiiiies  for  die  retrenchii^  debaucheries  and  oonquering  our 

iricious  appetites.    And  now,  if  any  of  his  profession  make 

leas  scruple  of  beii^  drunk  on  a  fiaistipg-^y,  dian  of  eating 

the  least  bit  of  fl^,  he  knows  nothing  more  can  be  said 

.  of  them,  dian  of  many  of  another  communion,,  who  will 

:  not  break  the  sabbath-day,  by  doing  any  servile  work  on  it, 

for  all  the  world,  looking  on  this  as  a  most  damning  sin; 

[  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  have  but  litde  scruple  of  swear- 

S,  cnrsuig,  lying,  or  revellii^  the  greatest  part  of  the  day ; 
ich  b  not,  beoiuse  they  have  more  liberty  for  these  than 
the  former,  they  beii^  all  most  wicked  offences ;  but  be- 
.  cause  die^  that  do  thus  are  but  Christians  by  halves,  who 
with  a  kmd  of  pharisaical  and  partial  obedience,  seem  to 
bear.aome  pf  1^  conupandlliODts.  <nost  sealonsly  in  didr 
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hMrti^  vAuiM  Amj  tranpfe  cdien  oadhr  Mr  Attt;  •iei«» 
piDig  aitii]Fliiiie8ataiiiot6,iDdl  od  odicrocGasioM  prndg 
ky  a  beam  imditcenied  ^  for  winch  their  church  ii  not  t6 
be  aoooimtable,  but  thcr^  themseWes,  as  being  goiitf  of  a 
wilful  Uindneuy  and  a  most  unchristian  negligence.  Tfab 
is  ihe  real  case  of  such  of  bis  communion^  who,  on  dajs  of 
hnmiluition,  while  they  abstain  from  flesh,  yet  give  scaqdjA 
bj  their  intemperance.  Tliey  have  a  comnnmd  of  Ood|  by 
vrfiich  they  are  obliged  on  idl  days  to  live  soberly,  and  to 
avoid  all  gluttony  and  drunkenness ;  and  on  fasting-days, 
besides  this  command  of  God,  they  have  a  church  preoepf, 
bgr  which  diey  are  bound,  if  able  to  eat  but  one  meal  in  a 
xby,  and  that  not  of  flesh.  And  now  if  some  are  soignorarit 
and  careless,  as  to  be  scrupulously  observant  of  one  of  these 
commands,  and  wholly  negligent  of  the  odier,  it  is  not  be- 
cause their  rdigion  teaclm  them  to  do  so  (which  detesfs 
and  condemns  all  such  scandalous  partiality,  and  complying 
with  dieir  duty  by  hahres)  but  beouise  they  shut  dieir  earn 
to  all  good  instruction,  and  choose  rather  to  follow  tfieir 
own  corrupt  appetites,  than  the  wholesome  doctrine  of 
dieir  church. 

28.  Of  Frian  and  Nuns. — ^Tlie  Papist  truly  repre- 
sented is  taught  to  have  a  high  esteem  for  those  of  hu  com- 
munion, who  undertake  that  sort  of  life,  which,  according 
to  Christ's  own  direction,  and  his  apostles,  is  pointed  out 
as  the  best.  A  sort  of  people  who  endeavour  to  perform 
all  that  God  has  commanded,  and  also  what  lie  has  coun- 
selled as  the  better,  and  in  order  to  more  perfection.  They 
hesr  Christ  declaring  the  danger  of  riches ;  they  therefore 
embrace  a  voluntary  poverty,  and  ley  aside  all  titles  to 
wealth  and  possessions.  St.  Paul  preaches,  that  he  tfiat 
giveth  not  his  virgin  in  marriage,  doth  better  than  he  that 
does ;  and  that  die  that  is  unmarried,  cares  for  the  tfiingi 
of  the  Lord,  how  she  may  be  holy  both  in  body  and  in 
spirit ;  they  dierefore  choose  a  single  state,  consecrating 
their  virginity  to  God,  that  so  they  may  be  wholly  intent  oo 
his  service,  and  careftil  how  to  please  him ;  while  she  that 
is  married  cares  for  the  diings  of  the  world,  how  she  may 
please  her  husband.  The  gospel  proclaims,  that  those  that 
will  follow  Christ,  must  deny  themselves:  they  dierefore 
renounce  their  own  wills,  and  without  respect  to  their  own 
proper  inclinations^  pass  their  life  in  perpetual  obedience. 
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•  ■ 

And  beeause  die  worid  is  so  comipl,  that  to  a  ptoni  tool 
eveiy  businessia  a  diatractioD,  efery  divenioii  a  temptatsoo, 
and  more  freqviently  provocadoos  to  evil,  tban  eumpler  to 
good ;  tbe^  tberefore  retire  from  it  aa  much  aa  potnble^ 
and  coofiniiig  themselves  to  a  Jittle  comer  or  cell,  apply 
diennselves  wholly  to  devotion,  making  prayer  their  business, 
the  service  of  G6d  thdr  whole  employ,  and  the  mlVatkm 
of  their  souls  their  only  design.  And  oowj  if  in  these  re- 
tirements, where  eveiy  thiu^  is  so  ordered  as  to  be  most  ad- 
vantageous for  the  promotmg  of  virtue  and  devotion,  and 
Dodiing  permitted  that  is  hkely  to  prove  a  disturbance  to 
godliness,  or  allurement  to  evil,  yet  if  some  (for,  God  be 
mused,  it  u  for  from  being  the  case  of  the  generality) 
five  scandalously,  and  give  ill  eiample  to  the  world,  what 
can  be  said,  but  that  no  state  can  secure  any  mao;  and 
tbat  no  such  provision  can  be  made  in  order  to  a  holy  life, 
but  may  be  abused  ?  But  yet  he  does  not  think  that  such 
adnises,  and  the  viciousness  of  some,  can  be  aigument 
enoogh  to  any  just  and  reasonable  man^  to  condiemn  the 
whole,  and  die  institution  itself.  Is  not  marriage  abiued 
an  infinite  number  of  ways,  and  many  forced  to  embrace 
this  sUte,  or  at  least  to  accept  of  sncfa  particular  persona 
oontniiy  to  their  own  choice  and  liking  i  Is  there  any  state 
in  this  world,  any  condition,  trade,  calling,  profession, 
d^ree,  or  dignity  whatsoever,  which  is  not  abused  by 
aome?  Are  churches  exempt  from  abuses?  Are  not 
bibles  and  the  word  of  God  abused  f  Is  not  Christianity 
itself  abused,  and  even  the  mercy  of  God  abused? 
If  therefore  there  is  nothing  so  sacred  or  divine  in  the 
whole  %vorld,  which  wicked  and  malicious  men  do  not 
pervert  to  their  ill  desigm,  to  the  high  dishonour  of  Qod^ 
and  their  own  dismnation,  how  can  any  one,  upoa  the  mere 
oonaideration  of  some  abuses,  pass  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion against  a  thing,  which  otherwise  is  good  and  holy  i  It 
ia  an  undeniable  tnith,  that  to  embrace  a  life  exempt,  as 
aauch  ■  as  can  be,  from  the  turmoils  of  the  worid ;  and  in 
a  quiet  retirement  to  dedicate  one's  self  to  the  service  of 
Ood,and  spend  one's  days  in  prayer  and  contemplation,  is 
a  aioat  commendable  undertaking,  and  very  booming  a 
Gbriatian.  And  yet  if  some,  who  enter  upon  such  a  course 
of  fife  as  this,  fell  short  of  what  they  pretend,  and  instead 
of  becoming  eminent  in  virtue  and  godliness,  by  their  ua- 
plary  lives,  prove  a  scandisl  to  their  professtou ;  is  the 
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nde  and  institution  to  be  condemMd  ^  or  nitherp  tbey  ykbKf 
swerve  froin  it  i  Npi  let  not  the  dignitf  of  gn  apoelle  mflpr 
for  the  iM  of  Jodas;  nor  the  commandments  lie  uiider  ani 
aspernbn  upon  account  of  those  that  break  them. 

SJ.  OfSo%  Water.— the  Papii^ truly  represented  nl* 
teriy  d^pproves  all  sorts  of  superstition ;  and  yet  is  tangbt 
lohave  an  esteem  for  holy  water^  blessed  candles,  and  hcly 
oily  not  doubting  but  that  such  men,  as  have  consecrated 
themselves  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  preaching  ibe  gos- 
pel, and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  have  a  particular 
respect  due  to  them  above  the  lai^ ;  as  diurches  dedicated 
to  God  are  otherwise  to  be  looked  oOy  than  odier  dwelUqg 
kiouses :  so  likewise  other  creatures,  which  are  particulariy 
dc|>uted  by  the  prayers  and  blessing  of  the  priest  to  certain 
uses  for  God's  own  glory,  and  the  spiritual  and  corporal 
good  of  Christians,  ought  to  be  respected  in  a  degree  aboftt 
other  common  things.  And  what  superstition  is  there  m 
the  use  of  them  ?  Has  not  God  himsdf  prescribed  such 
inanimate  thiqgs,  and  holy  men  made  use  of  diem,  for  an 
intent  above  their  natural  power ;  and  this  without  any  sn* 
perstition  i  Wasthere  superstition  in  the  waters  of  jealousfi 
or  in  the  salt  used  by  Elisha  for  sweetening  the  infected 
waters  i  Was  it  superstition  in  -  Christ  to  use  clay  for 
opening  die  eyes. of  me  blind?  or  in  the  apostles  to  make 
use  of  oil  for  curing  the  sick  i  And  though  there  be  no 
express  command  in  scripture,  for  blessing  water,  candles, 
8cc.  yet  there  is  this  assurance,  that  evefy  creature  is  sanc^ 
tified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer^  and  frequently 
promises  that  God  will  hear  the  prayers  of  the  faithful. 
Why  therefore  should  he  doubt,  but  that  these  creatures  on 
which  the  blessii^  of  God  is  solemnly  implored  by  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  prayers  of  the  priest  and  people, 
for  their  sanctification,  are  really  sanctified,  according  to 
the  assurance  of  the  apostle,  and  the  promises  of  God  i  St 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  centunr,  made  no  question,  but  that  as  those  things, 
which  are  ottered  to  idols,  though  pure  in  dieir  own  na« 
ture,  are  made  impure  by  the  invocation  of  devib ;  so,  on 
the  contrary,  simple  water  is  made  holy,  and  gets  a  suictt* 
ty,  by  virtue  received  from  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  of  Christ  our  Lord,  and  bis  eternal  Father.  And 
that  the  blessed  water  was  capable,  by  virtue  received  from 
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heaven,  of  working  effects  above  its  own  nature,  was  ct f- 
tamly.  the  sentiinent  of  the  Christians  in  the  pnqiitive  times. 
St  EpFphaDius  relates  a  pamg^  at  length,  how  water  be- 
iiK  blessed  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  sprinkled  upon  fire, 
WDiph  by  witchcraft  was  made  inactive,  and  hindered  frooi 
btifwig,  immediately  the  enchantment  ceased,  and  the  fire 
burqed :  as  also,  that  a  possessed  person  being  spfinkled 
untb  blessed  water,  the  party  was  immediately  cured.  The- 
<idoret  has  the  like  narrative  of  the  devil  hindering  fire  from 
boroing,  and  how  he  was  chased  away,  and  the  charm  dis- 
solved by  blessed  water  being  thrown  on  it.  And  St  JTe- 
rom  relates  how  Italicus  took  waler  from  blessed  Hilarxon, 
and  cast  it  on  his  bewitched  horses,  lus  chariot,  and  the 
barriers  from  which  he  used  to  run,  and  that  the  churms  of 
witchery  did  cease  upon  the  sprinkling  this  water ;  so  that 
all  cried  out,  Marnas  vicfus  est  a  Christo ;  Christ  hatb 
coofuered  Mamas,  the  idol.  And  now  there  is  no  jeering 
or  ridiculing  these  things,  that  will  ever  make  them  look 
like  idle  superstitions,  to  one  that  considers  seriously  how 
much  they  are  grounded  upon  reason,  die  word  of  God, 
antiquity,  and  the  authority  and  practice  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  approves  the  use  of  them,  yet  so  as  plainly 
to  teach  that  there  is  no  confidence  to  be  put  in  any  thing, 
|>ut  only  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  what  power  these  things 
bave,  they  have  it  not  of  themselves,  but  only  from  heaven, 
and  by  the  invocation  of  the  name  of  Jesus ;  who  as  by 
bis  heavenly  blessing  he  enables  us  to  do  things  above  the 
power  of  nature,  so  also  by  the  prayers  of  his  church,  he 
blesses  these  things,  in  order  to  the  working  eflfects  above 
tbeir  own  natural  qualities,  tliat  by  them  his  fatherly  bene- 
fits may  be  applied  to  us,  and  that  so  the  faithful  may  more 
particularly  honour  and  bless  him  in  all  his  creatures. 

32.  Cy  Breeding  itp  People  in  Ignorance. — The  Pa- 
pist truly  represented  has  all  the  liberty,  encouragement, 
and  convenience  of  becoming  learned  of  any  people  or  per- 
suasion whatsoever.  And  none  that  has  ever  looked  over  any 
library,  but  has  found  tliat  the  greatest  numbers  and  choice 
est  books  of  all  sciences,  have  had  men  of  his  communion 
for  their  authors:  none  that  in  his  travels  has  takep  a  tho- 
jbq^  view  of  the  universities  in  Popish  countries,  of  Pari^ 
X/mvain,  Salamanca,  Bologna,  &c.  (and  considered. thek 
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tf  lb  pTiilosopTiy,  divinit;,  Uatorj,  tbe  It 
■eri|)tures,  Slc.  i  ami  besides  the  tbi- 
imta  hM%  hM  Ntb  how  many  thousands  there  are  id 
iMifbOi' booMii,  vtio  free  from  the  disturbaaoea  of 
te  wdrid,  attke  virtue  and  learning  tbe  businesi  of  ibetr 
«lKilBfift;  irin  «Mr  lay  ignorance  to  the  charge  of  the 
PUMtt)k  bnrifaiMtiBjiuticeconfess,  that  amongst  them  are 
to  n  faiai  a*  tnanr  and  as  great  scholars,  as  ainong<it  any 
ptopla  br  MXaitiH  B  the  world.  And  ai  to  tbe  vulgar  and 
ff^l*"  aort  of  tb«t  profession,  thuugh  they  understand 
1^  IfiOt  JBt  (fan  ire  not  trained  up  in  ^aontnce  of  their 
HBj^oa,  nor  bd  «lail|  m  blindness  ;  but  are  so  well  provid- 
ed iridi  boob  ID  tfaatr  own  mother  tongue,  of  instruction 
riu  is  explained  tbe  whole  duly  of  a  - 
,  Aery  of  their  faith,  and  all  tbe  offices 
a  pvformed  in  the  church,  that  they  roust  be 
or  dae  have  very  mean  parts,  who  do  not 
■  tt  k  ■HI*'*—*  knowledge  of  their  obligation  in  every 
irer  has  seen  the  great  pains  and  care 
auu  abroad,  in  explaining  on  Sundays  and 
irduirches,  and  on  week-days  in  tbestr«e4s, 
I  the  crowds  of  (he  i^noraoi  and 
r  stHt  of  peoi^e,  not  omitdng  to  rewird  wch  ■> 
f  well  with  aome  sioall  gifts,  to  eocoarage  yooA,  aad 
provcAethem  tocoinmeDdBl>)eetimlBtion,winiMmri^llMk 
tbe  PuNita  keep  the  poor  people  in  ignorauce,  Md  hide  froH 
diem  loeir  rdigion ;  but  rather  tha^  they  uae  all  meana  Sat 
iiatnictn^  the  ^^nurant,  andonnt  nothing  that  am  my  w^ji 
conduce  to  tbe  breedins  up  of  youth  in  the  kmiHaii^  of 
theff  faith,  and  letting  mem  aee  into  the  reli^oa  tbqr  art 
to  profess.  Neither  does  it  seem  to  him,  even  ao  mcfa  w 
probable,  that  if  the  church  offices  md  serrice,  8Cc.  ««hi 
performed  in  the  vulgar  tongiM,  that  iqxm  thia  tha  wMr 
mnoraut  people  would  immediately  diacover  ao  muiy  idl* 
mperstitioDs,  senseless  devotions,  and  gross  errors,  that  Aaj 
would  in  great  numbers  upon  the  s^t  become  deaertm  «f 
that  commumoo,  of  which  they  are  now  prafiawd  imb> 
hers.  For  since  there  is  ootfaiiq;  done  but  io  i  hagungi^ 
which  the  learned,  judicious,  and  leading  men  of  dlna^odi 
every  where  uttderatand,  and  yet  these  espy  notbkil  to  fiii^ 
dtem  from  tfaor  ftith ;  but  notwidtstaoding^i^  iBeing  ill 
AroHgh  and  throng,  they  yet  admire  ill  for  solid,  hofy  and 
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aport^licalf  tad  rauin  atetd&sl  in  their  profesaoo,  bow 
cam  it  be  iimgiiied,  that  the  vulgar,  weak,  and  imlearDed 
Mrty  did  they  understand  all  aa  well  as  they,  would  espy 
any  such  errors  and  superstitions,  which  theK  oth^s,  with 
«n  dieir  learning  and  juc^ent,  cannot  discover  i  No,  he 
Ainks  there  is  no  reason  to  fear,  that  what  passes  the  test 
the  wise  and  learned,  can  be  groundlessly  called  in 
by  the  multitude. 


SECTION  V. 


Cffthe  Massi  ^nd  various  other  Points  qf  Doctrine^ 
Discipliney  and  Church  Government. 

■ 

THE  council  of  Trent  decrees,  that  divine 
^rvice  shall  not  be  performed  in  the  mother 
toDgae  ;^  this,  however,  is  only  the  case  as  far 
at  concerns  the  Latin  Church:  the  numerous 
iCburches  of  the  east,  which  are  still  in  com- 
munion with  Roman  Catholics,  are  allowed  to 
lAve  service  performed  in  their  respective  na* 
^onal  tongues.  The  Coptic,  Sclavonian,  Ar- 
menian, and  Greek  languages  are  used  in  nu- 
merous churches;  and  many  of  the  eastern 
Catholics  have  colleges  at  Rome,  and  perform 
tbe  liturgy  each  in  their  respective  languages. 
Many   Protestants  erroneously  suppose,    that 


"i^'T- 


•  Sets.  92.  cap.  8. 
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Catholics  wiifbraily  oier  tip  nU  their  ^Uie 
prayiers  in  the  Latin  toi^gne.  If  we  'ilroiAJI; 
now  and  then  give  ourselves  the  trouJMe  to. 
shake  off  our  prejudices,  atsd  join  in  -the  wbr* 
ship'of  the  common  God  of  Christians  in  a  Ca- 
tholic  chapel  even  in  this  country,  we  should 
find  our  mistake  in  this  point.  For  my  own 
part,  I  see  no  reason  for  the  use  of  the  Latin 
tongue  in  the  services  of  religion ;  but  neither 
do  I  see  any  very  strong  reasons  for  the  dreadful 
outcry  about  the  uscof  a  Latin  liturgy.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  only  fair  to  let  the  Catholics  speak  for 
themselves  on  this  point ;  and  they  tell  us,  that 
**  The  liturgy  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  every 
country  would  be  attended  with  great  inconve- 
nience :  neither  is  it,"  they  say,"  so  very  requi- 
site, seeing  the  priest  at  mass  is  not  preachinghut 
prcnfing^  and  offering  sacrifice  for  the  people; 
and  they  are  otherwise  instructed  in  the  mean- 
ing of  this  sacrifice/'*  Besides,  the  mass  is 
translated  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  all 
worshippers  who  use  it. 

I  will  now  lay  before  the  reader,  in  a  concise 
manner,  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass,  which 
many  Catholics  lobk  upon  as  the  most  accept- 
able of  all  adorations,  and  the  most  effectual  of 


*»  The  Poor  Man's  Controversy^  by  J.  Mannock.  p.  69.  £d. 
1769. 
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all  prayen.  The  charch  not  only  praya  herself 
at  this  8acrifice»  which  the  priest  otBsn  up  to 
God  in  the  most  solemn  manner^  but  Jesui 
Christ,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  ovni  body,  is  sup- 
posed to  offer  up  to  his  Father  the  most  perfect 
adoration  that  can  possibly  be  paid  him,  since 
It  is  offered  up  by  a  God. 

The  mass  consists  of  two  parts:*— the  firsts 
fiom  the  beginning  to  tlie  offering,  which  was 
ftrmerly  called  the  mass  of  the  catechumens; 
and  the  second,  from  the  offering  to  the  concltt- 
mon,  called  the  mass  of  the  faithful.  All  persons 
without  distinction  were  present  at  it  till  the 
offering ;  then  the  deacon  cried  out,  holy  things 
€ire  fCT  suck  as  are  holy  ;  let  the  pr^ane .  depart 
heme. 

Monsieur  Picart  presents  us  with  thirty-five 
curious  prints  to  illustrate  the  several  descrip* 
f  ions  of  these  ceremonies.^ 

1.  The  priest  goes  to  the  altar,  in  allusion  to 
our  Lord's  retreat  with  his  apostles  to  the  gar* 
den  of  Olives.  2.  Before  he  begins  mass,  he  says 
a  preparatory  prayer.  The  priest  is  then  to 
look  on  himself  as  one  abandoned  of  God,  and 
driven  out  of  paradise  for  the   sin  of  Adam. 


*   *  Vol.  i.  p.  334.  et  leq.    Sec  ilao  the  Explanation  of  the 
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8.  The  priest  inakef  confeasiaD.fiir  himsf^d  mtid 
for  the  people^  vd  which  U  is  oeqaired  that  be  be 
free  from  i^ortal  and  from  veoial  ain.  4.  Tkt 
priest  kisses  the.  altar,  as  a  token  of  our  recoti* 
ciliation  with  God,  and  our  Lord's  being  be- 
trayed by  a  kiss.  5.  The  priei^  goes  to  the 
epistle  side  of  the  altar,  and  thurifies  or  perfumes 
it.  Jesus  Christ  is  now  supposed  to  be  taken 
,a94  bound..  6.  The  IntroiiCs  said  or  sung,  i.  e. 
a  psalm  or  hymn,  applicable  to  the  circumstance 
of  our  Lord's  being  carried  befoiie  Caiaphaa  the 
liigh  priest.  7*  The  priest  says,  the  Jij^ie£Zpii^i9fi^ 
which  signifies.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon, us, -three 
times,  in  allusion  to  Peter's  denying  our  Ijord 
thrice.  8.  The  priest  turning  towards  the  altar, 
says,  Daminus  vobiscUm,  i.  e^  The  Lord  be  with 
you :  the  people  return  this  salutation,  cum  Spi'- 
ritu  tuo,  and  with  thy  Spirit,  Jesus  Christ  looking 
at  Peter.  9.  The  priest  neads  the  epistle  relating 
to  Jesus  being  accused  before  Pilate.  10.  The 
priest  bowing  before  the  altar,  says  Munda  cor, 
i.  e.  Cleanse  our  hearts.  The  gradual  is  sung. 
This  psalm  is  varied  according  as  it  is  the  time 
of  Lent  or  not.  The  devotion  is  now  directed 
to  our  Saviour's  being  accused  before  Herod, 
and  making  no  reply.  11.  The  priest  reads  the 
gospel  wherein  Jesus  Christ  is  sent  from  Herod 
to  Pilatf.  The  gospel  is  carried  from  the  right 
side  of  the  altar  to  the  left,  to  denote  the  tender 
of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  after  refusal  by 
the  Jews.  12.  The  priest  uncovers  the  chi^lice» 
hereby  to  represent  our  Lord  was  stripped  in 
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order  to  be  scourged.  13.  The  oblation  of  the 
host,  the  creed  is  sung  by  the  congregation. 
The  priest  then  kisses  the  altar,  then  the  priest 
offers  up  the  host,  which  is  to  represent  or  im- 
port the  scourging  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  in- 
troductory to  his  other  sufferings.  14.  The  priest 
elevates  the  chalice,  then  covers  it.  Here  Jesus's 
being  crowned  with  thorns  is  supposed  to  be  figur- 
ed to  the  mind,  shewing  that  he  was  going  to  be  ele- 
vated a  victim;  and  it  is  well  known  the  victims  of 
the  Pagans  were  crowned  before  they  were  sacri- 
ficed to  their  idols.^  16.  The  priest  washes  his  fin- 
gers, as  Pilate  washed  his  hands,  declares  Jesus  in- 
nocent, blesses  the  bread  and  the  wine,  blesses  the 


*  If  we  were  ignorant  of  the  motive,  we  might  be  inclin- 
ed to  smile  at  the  folly  of  republishing  such  books  as  Doctor 
Middleton's  Letter  from  Rome.  If  It  be  true  that  "  compa- 
risons are  odious/*  what  should  the  lovers  of  toleration  and 
religions  union  think  of  such  publications  as  this  Letter  from 
Rome,  and  its  kindred  work.  Bishop  Lavington's  Enthusioim 
qf  Methodists  and  Papists  compared  f  I  have  been  led  to  this 
remark  by  the  circumstance  of  a  republication  of  Middleton's 
Letter  this  very  year  (1813),  with  "  Additional  proofs  and 
illustrations,  by  Publicola."  Proofs  and  illustrations  of 
what  ?  That  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  popery  are  of  pagan 
origin.  Let  Publicola  carry  this  idea  to  its  full  extent,  and 
let  him  seriously  consult,  in  his  ignoble  comparisons,  the 
Jkiton  Antiquities  of  Mr.  Maurice ;  and  then  let  him,  if  he  have 
courage  so  to  do,  tell  us  what  be  thinks  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity  !  I  will  not,  I  am  sure,  dis- 
pute the  validity  of  hif,  or  even  of  Dr.  Middleton's,  concln- 

tioDs; 
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frankincense,  and  perfames  the  bread  and  win^ 
prajring  that  the  smell  of  this  sacrifice  may  be 
more  acceptable  to  him  than  the  smoke  ci  vie- 
tims.  16.  The  priest  turning  to  the  people, 
saysy  Oratre,  Fratres,  i.  e.  let  us  pray.  He  then 
bows  himself  to  the  altar,  addresses  himself  16 
the  Trinity,  and  prays  in  a  very  low  Toice. 
This  is  one  of  the  secretums  of  the  mass»  Mid 
the  imagination  of  the  devout  Christian  is  Co 
find  out  the  conformity  between  this  and  CbriftC 
being  cloathed  with  a  purple  robe ;  but  we  shall 


iiona;  for  I  fear  a  rigid  investigation  into  the  origin  and 
grounds  of  many  doctrines,  adopted  by,  not  peculiar  to«  tbe 
Roman  Catholics,  would  lead  us  much  beyond  the  age  of  po- 
pery.    But  it  is  curious  to  observe,  to  what  a  chaos  of  com- 
parisons the  enemies  of  Catholicism  have  reduced  their  rea> 
sonings  :     One  "  reverend  and  learned*'  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
tells  us  that  popery  is  paganism  ;  another,  still  more  learned, 
and  right  reverend  Doctor  and  Bishop,  tells  us  that  popery 
and  methodism  are  tbe  same !     Perhaps,  Publicola  thinks 
there  is  less  danger  to  tbe  "  Protestant  Cause,*'  as  it  is  em- 
phatically, but  ludicrously,  called,  from  the  mixture  of  me- 
thodism and  popery,  than  from  that  of  popery  andpaganism^ 
or  be  would  favour  us  with  a  republication  of  Bp.  Laving- 
ton*s,  work;  for  that  also  is  out  of  print ;  and  the  "  Hints*' 
of  "  a  Barrister*'  might  furnish  him  with  many  "  additional 
Proofs  and  Illustrations."    What  the  writer  of  the  present 
sheets  thinks  of  this  Tlisgraceful  publication  of  Bp.  Laving* 
ton's,  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Preface  to  the  Portraiture 
of  Methodism.     It  was  once  a  common  saying,  that  **  po- 
pery is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  presbytery ;  and  that  it  is 

better 
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be  cautious  of  adding  liiore  on  this  head,  that 
we  may  not  lose  ourselves  in  the  boundless 
ocean  of  allusions.  17.  The  priest  says  the 
preface  at  the  close  of  the  Secretum.  This  part 
of  the  mass  is  in  affinity  to  Jesus  Christ  being 
condemned  to  be  crucified.  The  priest  uses  a 
prayer  to  God  the  Father,  which  is  followed  by 
the  SanctuSy  holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord,  &c. 
which  the  people  sing.  18.  The  priest  joining 
his  hands,  prays  for  the  faithful  that  are  living. 
This  is  said  to  be  in  allusion  to  Jesus  Christ 
bearing  the  cross  to  die  upon,  that  we  might 
live,  19.  The  priest  covers  with  a  cloth  the  host 
and  chalice,  St.  Veronica  offering  her  handker- 
chief to  Jesus  Christ.  20.  The  priest  makes 
the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  host  and  chalice, 
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beti^  to  be  a  papist  than  a  presbyter."  See  De  LAune's 
•'  Plea  for  the  Non-Conformists,"  p.  95.  (1720).  Those  ene- 
mies to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  who  ground  their  argn* 
ments  on  the  persecutions  of  former  times,  will  do  well  to  con- 
sult the  **  Narrative  qf  the  Sufenngs  qf  Thomoi  De  Launc,  for 
printing  and  publishing  a  late  hook,  called,  "  A  Plea  for  the 
Non-Conformists,^'  &c.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  "  libel,'' 
as  it  was  called,  for  which  poor  De  Laune  was  made  to  suilet 
•o  very  severely,  consisted  in  comparing  the  Church  of  Bng- 
kad  to  that  of  Rome,  a  parallel  which  he  supported  with 
quite  as  much  consistency  as  -did  the  two  '*  learned  and  re- 
verend" gentlemen  whose  works  are  quoted  in  this  note, 
their  pagan  and  methodist  comparisons.  5k>me  have  said 
popery  is  like  socinianism !  It  is  like  paganism,  and  me- 
ibodism,  and  the  Church  of  England^  and  Mcinianism ;  in 
phort,  what  10  it  not  like  ? 
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mfff,  tiiBH  ihim  (^riu  if  ii«il4i«»ilhMIMtf 
f^U  tkfi  piJAft  ^vmH^  boit  Man  ^imUkOt 

sq^^pyflPl  onc^SwiQW  lifted.  qp/wpDYl 
i^  r«PjMt8  tbe  Lord*3  prmjer*  fwMii*|i: 
ieoded,  tb«(  hi9  body  ifffgl^  re|NniWWi|j.<IIWii|Wli 

%  Xbc  priesi  lJ!tts.WVe  cfipaecn^  *M<ifctHWi 

Chrii^sb^ttppotbctc^oii.^  .^F^^^iflMlifVR 
tbfi  IfpMvte  for  tbefiiitlifiil  th»^  •»  ift'Bffifi.lyill. 
"lllllb^  prmyer  w  in  aUiifliw  to  tb^v^ii^  oWtl^iMi 
wtiAefyr.hia  enemies;  but  thif . , »|j|(wiQiit  wngm 
h^^  forced  and  Qnoatoral,  udImP;  tb|i  ffppd^tm 
looked  upon  themsdm  M  bii  meq^  M^lJllI 
print  then. raite»  bi».ff»t[^f  «^it>ig^iM.brfiliilb 
begs  God's  blessing  on  himself  and  congregation^ 
for  the  sake  of  such  saints  as  he  enumerates^  and 
implores  the  divine  Majesty  for  a  place  in  parsu> 
dise,  to  imitate  the  thief  upon  the  cross*  85.  The 
priest  elevates  the  host  and  cnp»  and  says  the  per 
omnia,  then  the  Lord's  prayen  The  sign  of  the 
cros8>  which  he  makes  on  the  host,  the  chalice, 
and  the  altar,  is  to  represent  to  Grod  that  bleed* 
ing  sacrifice  which  his  Son  offered  up  to  him:  of 
himself;  then  the  devout  Christian  becomes  the 
child  of  Grod,  and  all  this  is  an  allusion  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary's  being  bid  to  look  on  St.  John  as  her 
son.  96.  After  the  Lord's  prayer^  the  priest  saysi  a 
private  one  to  God,  to  procure  his  peace  by  th^ 
mediation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the.saiotS9 
then  puts  the  sacred  host  upon  the  paten^  aad 
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breaks  it,  to  rq)reseot  Jesus'  Christ  giving  np 
the  ghost.     27.  The  priest  puts  a  little  bit  of  the 
host  into  the  chalice.    The  trae  Christian  is  now 
with  an  eye  of  faith  to  behold  Jesus  Christ  des- 
cending into  Limboy  i.  e.  hell.     28.  Then  the 
priest  says,  and  the  people  sing,  Agnus  Dei,  &c. 
thrice  over,  and  the  priest  smites   his  breast. 
This  action  is  an  allusion  to  those  who,  having 
seen  our  Lord's  sufferings,  returned  home  smit- 
ing their  breasts.     29.  After  the  Agnus  Dei  is 
sung,  the  priest  says  a  private  prayer  for  the 
peace  of  the  church.     He  then  kisses  the  altar, 
and  the  instrument  of  peace  called  the  paxis, 
which  being  received  at  his  hands  by  the  deacon, 
it  is  handed  about  to  the  people  to  be  kissed, 
and  passed  from  each  other  with  these  words, 
peace  be  with  you;  and,  whilst  the  paxis  is  kissing, 
the  priest  prepares  himself  for  the  communion 
by  two  other  prayers,  when  he  adores  the  host, 
and  then  says,  with  a  low  voice,  /  will  eat  0/ the 
celestial  bread ;  and  smiting  his  breast,  says,  / 
am  not  xvorthy  that  thou  shmldest  enter  into  my 
house,  three  times  after  eating  of  the   bread. 
He  uncovers  the  chalice,  repeating  vers.  i.  of  the 
115th  psalm,  according  to  the  Vulgate.     When 
the  priest  has  received  the  communion,  he  ad- 
ministers it  to  the  people.     The  application  of 
these  ceremonies  is  to  the  death  and  burial  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  his  descent  into  hell.  SO.  After 
this,  the  priest,  putting  the  wine  into  the  chalice, 
in  order  to  take  what  is  called  the  ablution,  re- 
peats a  short  prayer ;  then  he  causes  wine  and 
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water  to  be  poured  out  for  the  second  aUutioa^ 
accompanied  with  another  short  prayer,  and 
then  salutes  the  coogregation.  These  ablution* 
allegorically  represent  the  washing  and  embalm* 
ing  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  31.  The 
priest  sings  the  post  communion,  or  prayer  for  a 
good  eiSect  of  the  sacrament  then  received,  ex< 
pressed  by  the  glorious  resurrection  of  the  regn- 
nerate  Christians,  and  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  representation  of  our  Lord's  resurrection. 
S3.  The  priest,  turning  to  the  people,  says, 
Dominus  vobiscum,  salutes  the  congregation,  as 
the  ambassador  of  Christ,  with  the  message  of 
peace.  S3.  The  priest  reads  the  beginning  of 
St.  John's  gospel,  and  particularly  of  Jesus's  ap- 
pearing to  his  mother  and  disciples,  and  uses 
some  short  prayers.  34.  The  priest  dismisses 
the  people  with  these  words,  Ite,  missa  est,  de^ 
part,  the  mass  is  concluded:  to  which  they 
answer,  God  be  thanked.  This,  they  say,  points 
to  the  ascen3ion  of  Jesus  Christ,  where  he  re- 
ceives the  eternal  reward  of  that  sacrifice,  both 
as  priest  and  victim.  35.  The  people  receive 
the  benediction  of  the  priest  or  bishop,  if  he  is 
present,  to  represent  the  blessings  promised,  and 
poured  down  upon  the  apostles^  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

This  benediction  must  be  given  after  kissing, 
with  eyes  erected  to  heaven,  and  their  arms 
stretched  out,  and  then  gently  brought  back  to 
the  stomach,  that  the  hands  may  join  in   an 


afiisctiotiate  manner,  for  tbe  congregation  of  the 
faithful.  Tbe  extension  of  tbe  arms,  and  joiit^ 
iDg  of  tbe  bands,  are  both  nysteriousy  and  shew 
the  charity  with  which  the  priest  calk  his  spiri- 
tual brethren  to  God.  When  be  pronounces 
Ibe  benedictionj  he  must  lean  in  an  engaging 
posture  towards  the  altar^  as  prescribed  by  tbe 
Italian  symbolical  authors,  viz.  Piscara,  Baudry, 
and  others.* 

Tbe  general  division  of  masses  is  into  high 
and  law.  High  mass,  called  also  grand  mass^  is 
that  sung  by  the  choristers,  and  celebrated  with 
tbe  assistance  of  a  deacon  and  subdeacon.  Low 
mass,  is  that  wherein  the  prayers  are  barely  re* 
hearsed,  without  auy  singing,  and  performed 
without  much  ceremony,  or  the  assistance  of  a 
deacon  and  subdeacon. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  solemn  masses^ 
such  are  the  collegiate,  the  pontifical,  those 
cdebrated  before  the  Pope,  cardinals,  or  bishops, 
at  Christmas,  passion  week,  &c. 

When  High  Mass  is  performed  episcdpally, 
or  by  a  bishop,  it  is  attended  with  more  cere^ 
inony  and  magnificence.  As  soon  as  the  bishop 
is  observed  to  come  in  sight,  the  bells  are  rung ; 


*  Pkart*!  Bditfioat.CemilQDi^  voL  i 


a>  Irii  illtiiig^  foot  within  the  church-doors> 
'  ^vOigmiw  beptt  to  play.  A  person  i«  ap- 
poinUd  to  give  tbe.q>rinkler  to  the  head  canon, 
who  pKMoU  it,  after  he  has  kissed  both  that 
and  Us  facred  haad.  His  lordship  sprinktea 
bimmUft  odd  thea  the  canons,  with  it,  in  the 
namaof  the  FatheTpabd  of  (he  Son,  and  of  the 
Hal^'GlnMt)  and  tfam  goes  and  says  a  prayer 
before  the  altar,  on  wfaicli  stands  tlie  holy  sacnt- 
ment,  at  a  deik  prepared  Tor  that  particular  pur- 
pOW,  aad  doet  the  g*mc  at  the  high  altar ;  Trooi 
whence  he-witbdraWft  into  the  vestry,  and  there 
pnti  om  hii  peculiar  ornaments,  in  the  foltowing 
order:  Tbeiabdeacoo  goes  to  a  little  closet  con* 
tignons  to  the  altar,  a&d  takes  from  thence  the 
epiio^ial  aandals  and  stockings,  which  he  ele- 
rates  and  presents  to  the  bishop.  Then  the  dea- 
con  kneels  down,  and  pulls  of  his  lordship's  shoei 
and  stockings,  who  is  in  the  midst  of  seven  or 
eight  acolites,  or  readers,  all  opop  their  kneies, 
as  well  as  the  deacon,  in  their  respective  habits; 
who  spreads  the  prelate's  robes.  Two  acolitetk 
after  they  have  washed  their  hwids,  take  the 
sacred  habiliments,  hold  them  op,  and  give 
them  to  the  two  deacon  assistants,  to-  put  upon 
the  bishop  OS  soon  as  he  has  washed  his  faaaicb. 
The  deacon  salutes  the  bishop,  takes  off  hw 
upper  garment,  and  pots  on  his  aauoit  the  croie 
whereof  he  kisses;  then  they  give  him  the  albe, 
the  girdle,  the  cross  for  his  breast,  the  sU4e, 
and  the  pluTial.    H«  kisses  the  croi^  upon  re- 
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oeiTiiig  each  of  them,  thereby  to'  testify  his  ve- 
naratioh  of  the  cross ;  the  deacoM.  and  assistants 
liltevniBe  kiss  these  sacred  vestments;  As  soon 
aathe  bishop  is  seated,  they  pdt  bis  mitre  on, 
aiiid  a  priest  presents  him  with  the  pastoral  ring. 
The  deacon  gives  him  his  right  glove,  and  the 
subdeacon  his  left,  which  each  of  them  kiss,  as 
die  Ihie  hand  they  have  the  honour  to  serve  iri 
afi  these  circumstances.  There  are  some  cere- 
monies to  be  observed,  which  those  who  are  foud 
of  qiyateries  may  endeavour  to  account  for,  but 
should  not  ridicule.  It  is  more  material  to  ac- 
quaint the  reader,  that  ejaciitatory  prayers  have 
been  adapted  to  each  individual  piece  of  the 
episcopal  robes,  and  that  the  devotion  of  this 
Qpremony  is  supported  and  confirmed  by  the 
swging  the  office  of  tierce.^ 

The  bishop  being  thus  drest  in  an  his  habili- 
iiients,t  his  clergy  range  themselves  round  about 
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-  ^  Pn  jen  ioteodcd  to  return  God  thanks  for  the  taDCtifl- 
calkMi  of  his  church  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

.f  Each,  (rf  these  have  a  mysterious  si§rni6cance ;  the  nok 
rapntents  the  yoke  of  the  gospel;  the  dbet  being  taken  off, 
alndM.  ta  Moses  putting  off  his  shoes ;  the  Dalmatica  is  to 
rapwieDtto  the  deacon  that  he  must  be  crucified  to  the 
wvrid :  the  alh  denotes  the  purity  of  the  priest's  soul ;  the 
ptiMonl  ring  implies  the  priest's  spiritual  marriage  with  the 
chaRh ;  his  gkm€9  are  to  denote  that  he  is  insensible  of  his 
g9tti  works;  thc^rdi^,  that  he  will  be  girded  with  justice 
and  virtue ;  the  sandals,  that  he  is  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  the 
Loid ;  the  horns  of  the  mitre,  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
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hup*     Tm>;:deM0ii8,  whorMto  teihNM^Tflkili 
(heoM^ves^ottmch  ttdeofrhioit  tetkikis.^l^^  1 
ddiiiatiGa8;aiid  after  theoi^  a  dttuaoniHaA^rflfi 
deacon.  Then  the  ineeivle-bearer,  with  tlmjiiiiiii 
ser^.  and  a  priest,  with  thie  navet,  oot  ofjwupi 
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i^t  Uie  mbeiiM  of  thw  life*  mi,  thmUm  Udmi  it  l»i 
ciiime  » liVi'bg  iAage  of  itie  thit  ChHiCitii.    This  aeei 
giten  by  CmKiis;  Val'to'-ihtw  miStki  peftprietj'aii^i 
of  tbc«9  ibfqr«6ta«>  reqnim  tome  fkrlher  exfitaaSiMi^ 
proof.   Jto»<>  CirtwjirfMi,  ?c|.  u  p.. gWL     ;  n     ji  tni«»:> 

Tbe  Ser.  Peter  Qaydplpbyt  in  tb^  imAoe  to  hie 
the  Liturgy^  has  exptained  the  uae.and  rignilkitinpi'oC  _^, 
of  the  vMkiMiiikita  by  thtf  CcthfaKc«ebfgy»  ivWlb,'||l^ 
pear  so  an^oatta  ibd  itrange  to  FMeitants  of  }Sb^pmM 
day.  "  It  it  the  duty/'  sayt  he,  "  of  every  one  to  ledc  aod 
learn  the  tignification  of  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  altboogk 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  discover  i^ 
obscured  as  they  are  in  the  mist  of  antiquity. — Composed 
for  the  edification  of  the  fiiithful,  they  were  mostly  inteikdeS 
to  bear^  mystical  signification,  though  convenience  and  pro* 
priety  also,  often  dictated  the  adoption  of  some.  Thoa  the 
praying  with  uplifted  hands,  in  imitation  of  Moses,  myiti- 
cally  expresses  the  elevation  of  oilr  thoughts  to  God.  St  Fwi 
also  gives  a  mystical  reason  for  the  custom  of  men  prayiiftg 
uncovered  in  churches— and  even  to  many  of  thote  cere- 
monies which  propriety  introduced,  the  Church  baa  added 
a  spiritual  sense.— Thus  the  altars  in  our  churches,  are  alwi^t 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  pavement,  that  tbe  people  may 
more  easily  observe  tbe  mysteries,  as  they  are  celebrated; 
yet  in  this  the  Church  proposes  to  herself  a  meaning  lof  tlK 
mystical  kind  ;  which  is,  that  they  are  tbe  altars  of  mediaik0 
between  heaven  and  earth 

"  In  the  same  manner  the  sacred  vestment^  audi  as  the 

Chasobk 
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the  bishop  takes  incense^  puts  it  into  the  censer, 
r^mad  gives  it  his  benediction.  After  this  he  kisses 
-the  cross,  which  is  upon  the  vestry  altar,  and 
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Chasuble — Dalmatic,*  the  Cope^f  the  Stole^  Mtnuple,§ 

■  Xpiiice,||  Albyf  Girdle,''^''^  &c.  origiDally  common  garments, 

'Vere'ln  universal  use  when  first  introduced  into  the  oflQces  of 

*lll^  Christian   religion.      But  abandoned  by  fashion,   the 

X^horch  Boon  affixed  to  them  a  mystical  signification,  and 

.pioutly  assimilated  them  to  the  virtues  in  which  the  Christian 

floul  is  ever  supposed  to  be  arrayed.    The  Amice  or  Head- 

€k>th,  for  instance,  was  compared  to  the  protecting  helmet  of 

'vfArittial  grace  and  salvation  (Ephes.  vi.  17.) ; — ^the  long  Alb, 

JOT  white  Unen  garment,  of  future  glory  and  immortality 

(Apoc.  vii.  9.) ; — ^I'he  Manuple  to  be  an  emblem  of  perseca- 

tioDf  and  sufferings  for  Christ  (Matt.  xvi.  24.) ; — and  the 

Chasuble,  Dalmatic,  &c.  to  express  the  yoke  and  burthen  of 

the  gospel/' 

*^-  lliis  dangerous  system,  of  spiritualizing  the  most  common 
t  subjects 


I   *  Tba  CluuubU  and  Dalmatic  were  coloured  dresses,  correspondiog 

la  shape  to  the  Frock  worn  by  oar  labooring  peasants :  convenience 

>as  tanght  us  to  leave  the  seams  unsewed  at  the  sides. 

~  f  The  Cope  is  an  exact  pattern  of  our  modem  trooper's  cloak. 

.•  t  The  SMe  was  a  smaller  cloak,  more  resembling  a  tippet  or  Spanish 

■HBtle,  which  the  sdssars  have  gradually  narrowed  to  its  present  shape. 

f  The  Mmtitple  was  originally  a  cloth  hanging  from  the  lef^  arm,  to 
w^  the  face. 

I  The  Amice  was  a  cloth  tied  over  the  head ;  used,  perhaps,  for 
Wtliuth,  and  so  placed  that  it  might  be  drawn  back  upon  the  neck  and 
riwnklers  at  pleasure. 

.  9  The  Alb  was  the  universal  imder^rment  of  all  ranks,  full,  and 
readuDg  down  to  the  heels ;  and  is  stiU  the  common  dress  of  the 
Asiatics. 

**  The  Girdle  was  a  cord  necessary  to  confine  it  close  to  the  body^— » 
The  SurpUcfy  in  Latin  SuperpeUieeum,  was  a  short  loose  white  dress,  and 
«o  called  because  occasionally  worn  over  a  dress  made  of  the  te  and 
of  animals. 
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then  goes  in  procession  to  the  other  altar»  when 
he  is  to  celebrate  the  mass.  The  incense*bearer 
walks  at  the  head  of  the  procession ;  two  wax- 
candle  bearers,  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands, 
march  next  on  each  side  of  him  who  bears  the 
'cross ;  all  the  clergy  follow  them ;  the  subdeacon 
who  is  to  sing  the  epistle,  carries  befoce.hii 
breast  the  New  Testament,  shut,  with  the 
bishop^s  manuple  in  it;  a  deacon  and  prieA 
march  jast  before  the  bishop  ;  the  bishop  carry- 
ing his  shepherd's  crook  in  his  left  hand,  to  dis- 
pense his  blessings  to  those  good  Christians  he 
passes  in  the  way.  Tlie  bishop  being  advanced 
to  the  altar,  bows  himself  once  to  the  clergy, 
and  when  he  enters  on  the  first  step  of  the  altar, 
delivers  his  crook  to  the  subdeacon,  and  the 
deacon  takes  off  the  mitre;  then  the  prelate  and 
clergy  bow  to  the  altar,  or  rather  to  the  cross  on 
the  altar ;  after  which  the  clergy  withdraw,  ex- 
cept two  priests'  assistants,  one  on  his  right,  and 
the  other  on  his  left  hand,  with  the  incense- 
bearer,  the  subdeacon,  and  two  deacons  assis- 
tants, and  then  the  ceremony  of  the  mass  ser- 
vice begins  with  the  CcnfiUor^  &c.,  and  the 
choir  sings  the  introite.f 


subjects  and  thiogs,  was  fonnerly  carried  to  an  enoraKMi  ex- 
tent ;  and,  finally,  begat,  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  those  mi- 
perstitious  notions  concerning  the  sanctity  of  *'  holy  things* 
for  which  the  Catholics  have  been  so  long  distinguished. 

^  See  Picart's  Religious  Cer.  vol.  i.  p.  S36. 

t  Offices,  Vestments,  and  other  Distinctions,  see  the  DioL 
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The  sdleulii  Mass,  celebrated  by  the  Pope,  has 
mach  of  magnificence  and  ceremony :  I  witt 
describe.a  simple  part.^  A  pontifical  solemn 
mass  principally  differs  in  two  respects,  always 
obser?6d  when  his  holiness  himself  officiates. 
The  first  is  this,  the  two  gospels  are  sung,  one 
ip  Greeks  and  the  other  in  Latin ;  the  second^ 
Uiat  the  communion  is  different  in  the  papal 
mass,  and  performed  after  the  following  manner: 
after  the ^gnus  Deiis  sung,  his  holiness  goes  to 
his  throne ;  the  cardinal  deacon  of  the  gospel 
stands  ip  such  a  manner  on  the  epistle  side,  with, 
his  hands  closed  together,  that  he  cannot  biily 
see  the  sacrament  on  the  altar,  but  the  Pope 
likewise  going  to  his  throne.  When  his  holiness, 
is  seated,  the  deacon  goes  and  takes  the  conse<* 
crllted  host  upon  the  paten,  covered  with  a  veil, 
and,  turning  to  the  people,  elevates  it  three  times 
successively^  that  is  to  say,  in  the  middle  and  at 
each  end  of  the  altiur.  After  that,  he  gives  it  to 
the  subdeacon,  .who  carries  it  to  his  holiness ;  ia 
the  mean  time,  the  same  deacon  takes  the  cha^ 
lices  in  which  is  the  consecrated  wine,  and  hav- 
ing elevated  it  three  times  as  he  did  the  water 
before^  carries  it  to  the  Pope^  who  adore  Jesus 
Christ  under  both  kinds,  as  soon  as  they  are 
brought  to  him,  which  he  performs  with  a  mo-* 
derately  low  bow  of  half  his  body,  in  a  standii||» 


*  Apion's  Account,  ia  his  'Aibleau  de  la  Cour  de  Rome, 
and  Picart's  Cer.  vol  i.  p.  899. 
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posture;  and  when  the  deacon/  and  sdbdeacon, 
are  come  close  to  him,  they  place  themselves* 
one  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  his  left- 
hand;  his  holiness  takes  the  large  host  which  is 
npon  the  paten,  and  comihunicates,  putting  if 
into  his  mouth :  he  then  gives  two  smalt  ones 
to  the  deacon  and  subdeacon,  who  are  kneeiing, 
and  kisses  hand  before  they  receive  them.  The' 
deacon,  however;  still  holds  the  chalice,  till  the- 
assistant  cardinal  bishop,  dresis^d  in  his  cope,- 
comes  up  to  the  pontifical  throne,  when  the 
Pope's  vestry-keeper  presents  him  with  a  small 
gold  pipe,  one  end  whereof  he  dips  into  the 
chalice,  and  his  holiness  at  the  same  time  takes 
hold  of  the  other,^  and  inclining  his  head  a  little, 
sucks  up  a  part  of  the  consecrated  wine,  leaving 
the  rest  to  the  deacon,  who  carries  the  chalice 
to  the  altar,  and  there  sucks  up  a  part  of  it,  and 
leaves  a  little  for  the  subdeacon,  who  drinks  it 
without  the  pipe,  as  also  that  which  is  poured 
out  for  the  ablution  of  the  chalice,  which  he 
wipes  with  the  purificatory,  or  white  linen  cloth  : 
in  the  mean  time  His  Holiness  gives  the  kiss  of 
peace  only  to  the  deacon,  and  the  communion 
only  under  one  kind  to  the  other  cardinals,  am- 
bassadors, princes,  prelates,  and  sometimes  to 
private  persons,  who  have  desired  to  receive  that 
mark  of  honour  from  him,  after  which  he  re- 
turns to  the  altar,  and  goes  through  the  mass 
with  the  usual  ceremonies  and  solemnity. 

We  may  here  describe  the  peculiar  ceremonies 
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altendihg  high  mass  at  Christmas,  when  His 
Holiness  officiates,  who,  being  dressed  in  all  his 
pontifical    ornaments     (the    most    remarkable 
whereof  on  this  occasion  are  the  white  pluvial 
and  precious  mitre)  by  the  cardinal  deacons  al- 
ready in  their  robes,  blesses  the  incense   pre- 
•ented  to  the  thurifier ;  after  that  the  pontiff  is 
preceded  by  the  Roman  and  other  prelates, 
who  all  wear  white  mitres.     On  this  occasion 
the  incense-bearer,  and  seven   acolites,   each 
with  a  wax-taper  in  his  hands,  walk  before  the 
crosB^bearer,  and  a  clerk  of  the  chamber  before 
the  incense-bearer,  who  holds  a  sword  lifted  up, 
with  a  cap  upon  it,  which  is  a  representation 
perhaps  of  the  irresistible  power  and  efficacy  of 
the  pontifical  sword,  which  Christ's  vicar  has 
inherited  from  St.  Peter,  with  that  of  freeing 
Christians  from  the  bondage  of  the  devil,  by  a 
right  acquired  by  the  Son  of  God,  ^^hose  nativity 
is  then  celebrated.     It  is  considered  likewise  as 
an  emblem  of  the  Church's  dignity  and  freedom 
under  the  government  of  the  Pope.     Man  7  of 
the  superior  clergy  make  up  this  holy  proces- 
sion;  and  should  any  Catholic  prince,  happen 
to  be  at  Rome  at  that  time,  he  must  carry  the 
train  of  the  Pope's  mantle  :  two  cardinals  like- 
wise hold  up  the  two  ends  of  it.     His  Holiness 
walks  in  a  very  stately  and  majestic  manner, 
under  a  canopy  supported  by  eight  gentlemen 
of  the  first  rank. 

As  soon  as  the  Pope  is  got  into  the  church, 


be  passes  onto  a  chapel,  and  then  siti  dow«i 
Tbe  cardinals  come,  and  bow  to  him,  and  1f/M 
the  hem  of  the  holy  father's  pluvial  on  the  ri^t 
s|de;    then  come  the  other  prelates  in  order^ 
and  kiss  his  right  knee.     The  Latin  and  Greek 
deacons,  who  assist  His  Holiness,  stand  in  tea* 
diness  at  the  altar.    After  some  anthems  we 
sung,  a  vestry -keeper  puts  on  the  arms  of  a  J^ 
tin  subdeacon,    a  small  napkin,  whereoa  are 
laid  His  Holiness's  sandals  and  stockings.    Thf 
subdeacon  carries  altogether  to  the  Pope,  wit^ 
bis  hands  held  up  to  his  eyes.    The  acoliteafo!* 
low  him  J  and  whilst  the  subdeacon  and  ii  .gen* 
ileman  of  tbe  privy  chamber  get  under  tlie 
lloly  Father's  pluvial,  to  put  on  his  stockings 
iand  his  sandals,  the  acolites  take  care  to  spread 
the  borders  of  the  pluvial  whilst  tbe  subdeaoov 
is  putting  them  on.     The  assistant  bishops  wh# 
are  present  at  this  religions  ceremony  hold  ber 
fore  His  Holiness  a  book  and  a  wax-taper^  who, 
with  his  assistant  deacons,  sings  an  anthem  and 
a  psalm.     The  choir  sing  tierce,  during  v^hich 
the  Pope  rises,  and  an  assistant  bishop  goes  up  tp 
him  with  the  pontifical;  two  taper-bearers  at- 
tend with  lights  in   their  bands.    Tbe  pontiff 
takes  off  his  mitre,  which  is  done  frequently  in 
this  ceremony,  and  puts  it  on  again. .  Then  an 
assistant  bisbop  lays  tbe  pontifical  on  his  own 
head,  that  His  Holiness  may  read  tbe  office,  of 
tbe  day,  and  another  assistant  supports  tbe  boqjc 
in  one  hand,  and  holds  a  taper  in  tbe  other: 
when  the  pontiff  is  seated  again,  and  his  mitre 
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ptttm>  he  is  preeented  with  some  water  to  wtak 
Irim.'  His  Holiness  having  washed^  the  gOS|>el 
deacon^  •assisted  tirith  two  others,  takes  off  his 
fliatre,  plavial,  aQd  stolie>  in  order  to  put  oh  se* 
"Hnl  other  robes^  which  the  acoUtes  bring  him 
ftom  the  altar,  viz.  the  girdle,  the  breMt-ctoss^ 
the  dalmatica,  the  tunic,  the  albe,  the  gloves, 
fcc.  M  which  must  be  devoutly  kissed,  and  the 
paUiumy  the  cross  whereof  His  Holiness  kii^ees. 
Lastly,  they  put  the  ring  on  his  finger,  called 
tbe  pontifical  ring.  His  Holiness  thus  equipped^ 
and  followed  by  two  auditors,  holding  up  the 
comers  of  the  pluvial,  humbly  proceeds  to  the 
Gmfitfor  before  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  the 
three  youngest  cardinal  priests  advance  to  kisi 
the  Holy  Father's  mouth  and  his  breast.  Then 
the  gospel  deacon  censes  His  Holiness,  and  His 
Holiness  the  altar,  and  then  the  ceremony  of  the 
•ervice  begins  ;  during  which  there  is  the  cere- 
mony of  delivering  to  the  Pope  a  purse  with 
twenty-five  Julio's  in  it  of  ancient  money;  and 
the  subdeacons  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
kiss  the  Pope's  feet,  with  some  other  insigaifi^ 
cant  ceremonies. 

Of  the  Devotion  of  Catholics  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
-^1.  It  is,  they  say,  grounded  upon  her  great 
dignity  as  mother  of  God,  and  the  riose  relation 
which  she  has  thereby  to  Jesus  Christ  her  son; 
for  how  is  it  possible,  they  add,  to  love  and  ho- 
nour Christ  with  our  whole  heart,  and  not  value 
and  love  his  mother  ? — ^2.  It  is  grounded  upon 
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thftfi.  4tqpAiE)9mmeipt  gr»ce»  which .  was  bestowed 
upon  beir^  tp  prepare  her  for  .that  dignity  i  qpoa 
^c<Hint.of  whiph  she.was  .saluted  by  the.angel 
GabrieU  St.  Luk^»  i.  AS,  full  of  grace,  and  by  St. 
Elizabeth  she  js  stiled  bUssed  apiong  women,  Luke 
].  49).— d.  It  isr  grounded  upop  her  extraordinary! 
sanctity  s  for  if  she  was  ,fuU  qf  grace  before  she 
couceived  in  the  womb  the  fountain  of  all  grace^ 
to  what  a  degree  of  sanctity  and  grace  must  she 
have  arrived,  during  so  many  years  as  she  lived 
afterwards?  especially  since  she  bore  nine 
months  in  her  womb  the  author  of  all  sanctity^ 
and  had  him  thirty  years  under  her  roof,  evec 
contemplating  him  and  his  heavenly  mysteries;, 
St.  Luke  ii.  19  and  51.  and  on  her  part  never 
making  any  resistance  to  the  afnuence  of  his 
grace  ever  flowing  in  upon  her  happy  soul. — 
4.  It  is  grounded  upon  that  supereminent  de^* 
gree  of  heavenly  glory  with  which  God  has  now 
honoured  her,  in  proportion  to  her  grace  and 
sanctity  here  upon  earth,  and  the  great  interest 
she  has  with  her  blessed  Son,  and  through  him 
with  his  heavenly  Father.* 

Of  t lie  Use  of  Beads,  the  Rosary,  SCc, — Q.  Why 
do  Catholics  so  often  repeat  the  Hail  Mary  ? — 
A.  To  commemorate  the  incarnation  of  the. Son 
of  God;  to  honour  his  blessed  mother,  and  to 
desire  her  prayers. 


*  Catholic  Instructed,  p.  235. 
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Q.  What  is  the  meaning  Of  the  Beads 
is  a  devotion^  consisting  of  a  certain  tiumber 
dour  fathers  and  hail  Maries^  directed  for  the  ob- 
taining of  blessings  from  God^  through  the 
prayers  and  intercession  of  otirLady. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  liighly  absurd,  that,  according 
to  the  common  way  of  saying  the  beads,  there 
are  repeated  ten  hail  Maries  for  one  our  father  ? 
•—A.  It  would  be  absurd  indeed,  and  blasphem- 
ous too,  if  the  meaning  of  this  Were  to  signify 
that  the  blessed  Virgin  is  either  more  powerful 
or  more  merciful  than  her  son,  or  that  we  have 
a  greater  confidence  in  her  than  in  him ;  but  we 
are  far  from  any  such  notions. 

Q.  Why  then  is  the  hail  Mary  repeated  so 
much  oftener  in  the  beads  than  the  Lord's 
prayer  ? — ^A.  Because  the  beads  being  a  devo- 
tion particularly  instituted  to  commemorate  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  and  to  honour  him  in  his 
blessed  mother,  it  was  thought  proper  to  repeat 
so  much  the  oftener  that  prayer,  which  is  parti- 
cularly adapted  to  these  ends.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice,  1.  That  if 
in  the  beads  there  be  ten  hail  Maries  said  for  one 
our  father  y  in  the  mass  and  office  of  the  Church, 
almost  all  the  prayers  are  directed  to  God  alone. 
2-  That  every  hail  Mary,  both  by  the  nature  of 
the  prayer,  and  the  intention  of  the  Church,  \% 
directed  more  to  the  honour  of  the  son  than  of 
the  mother,  as  well  because  the  Church,  in  ho- 
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jponrii^litt  m»m,]^  praioii^llgr^Bi  iieiClhr 
fetfUMK  qf  the  wn*  u  iJao::l^iiMiii>  iriih  fiayii 
fBrticDltlly  tdate$  to/titt  jttc«riiati«B:li£<Clliiilf| 

desired  to  pcay/or  Qilv        .^^ .  (•:■  'Xix:  i  .»'^'|| 

•  1 

.*»  • 

lli!9;  rowy.  if  a.  ma«M  <^  W^  Ifetttarill^ 
«a.  J^  o^^dUMexipon  JdiieiiiGantelmii.^^^  fl«i 
X!9ffBirN!0tioii  of  Chriiti  Bad  it  ii  dmiHJdJ  Awm 
^XP6  partoji  each  piut  oonsiituig  c£fiirA0|fileiiMk 
to  be  coDtemplaled  duriog  the  repeetitagdof  !iie 
4eced8  or  tent  upon  die  beids.  'Ue  §n^Am 
are  cidled  the  five  jqjrfbl  mjflkcrieik  \«tfc  j^ 
Annunciation^  when  <mr  tofd  vaa  oonCfcirilA  im 
his  mother's  womb;  the  visitation,  when  tlie 
blessed  Virgin  visited  her  kinswoman  St.  EiUiaR 
beth,  and  by  her  was  declared  blessed  among  m^^ 
meuy  &c. ;  the  nativity  of  our  Lord^  his  present^ 
ment  in  the  temple,  together  with  the  purificir 
tion  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  his  being  foimd 
in  the  temple  in  the  midst  pf  the  doctors,  tg^ 
The  five  next  are  called  the  dolorous  and  sprrow* 
ful  mysteries,  as  having  relation  to  the  paasion 
of  Christ,  and  are,  his  prayer  and  agony  in  the 
garden,  his  being  scourged  at  the  pillar,  bis 
crowning  veith  thorns,  his  carriage  of  his  crosa^ 
and  his  crucifixion  and  death.  The  five  last  atie 
called  the  five  glorious  mysteries,  viz.  the  result 
rection  of  our  Lord,  his  ascension  into  heaven^ 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  assumption 
of  the  blessed  Virgin>  and  her  coagmenatioou 
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fjeihUr  with  the  eternal  glory  of  the  saints  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.^ 

m 
f 

Of  the  Invocation  of  Angels  and  Saints. — Q. 
What  is  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  with  regard  to  the  invocation  of 
atngels  and  saints  ? — ^A.  We  hold  it  to  he  pious 
inid  profitable  to  apply  ourselves  to  them  in  the 
way  of  desiring  them  to  pray  to  God  for  us ; 
but  hot  so  as  to  address  ourselves  to  them 
is  if'  they  were  the  authors  or  disposers  of 
pardon^  grace,  or  salvation,  or  as  if  they  had  any 
fN^wer  to  help  us  independently  of  God's  good 
will  and  pleasure. 

■ 

Q.'*Bat,  in  some  of  the  addresses  made  to 
the  saints  and  angels,  I  find  petitions  for  mercy^ 
dUd,  or  defence;  what  say  you? — A.  The 
meaning  of  those  addresses,  als  far  as  they 
are  authorized  by  the  Church,  is  no  othor  than 
to  beg  mercy  of  the  saints  in  this  sense,  that 
they  would  pity  and  compassionate  our  misery, 
and  would  pray  for  us.  In  like  manner,  when 
we  beg  their  aid  and  defence,  we  mean  to  beg 
the  aid  and  defence  of  their  prayers ;  and  that 
the  angels  to  whom  God  has  given  a  charge 
over  us,  would  assist  us  and  defend  us  against 
the  angels  of  darkness;  and  this  is  no  more 


*  Catholic  ChristwD  instructed,  page  S84,  ei  acq. 


collect  for  MtchaelniM  d>y»nwpngltf»Bt(^iil» 
holy  angels  always  serve  God  in  heaven*  ''^^ 
*¥f  »^P{W?>?"e»^.  **»^vnW,«ccoiMi.fpd^4^^ 
U$:yp*»ieyth»,,,.  ; . .  .  .........s  .,;..  »;   ji^;^ 

* 

reikk».?-rA^  The  depd  bodies»orr,t¥;jP))|  ■t^-^fff 

^njf  Ve  cW! .  rel\9k|U;,w  .al»?  whaJ^jveu^^i^MPi 
thii^have)^ngecl^/^eni  in.tb^r  if^<||l4^i|lt 

:  Q.  And  ivhat  18  the  doctrine  an4rpra>*W»  ^ 
the  Church  with  regard  to  thescf  thjnj,?j.  ttftj 
We  keep  such  things  as  these  with  a'raligioiis 
j^pect  and  veneratioot  for  the  sake  of  itesevta 
whom  thejr  Jiave  belonged,  but  pnocipally  for 
the  bake  of  him  to  whom  the  saints  themselves 
belonged  -,  that  isr  for  the  greater  glory  of  GkKU 
who  is  glorious  in  his  saints,  and  tp  whom  is  re- 
ferred all  the  honour  that  isgiven  to. his  saints. 

Q.  What  reason  has  the  Church  for  shewing 
this  respect  to  the  dead  bodies  or  bones  of  the 
saints? — A.  1.  Because  they  have  been  the  vic- 
tims, and  the  living  temples  of  God,  in  which 
His  Divine  Majesty  has,  in  a  particular  manner,, 
inhabited,  and  which  he  has  sanctified  by  his- 
presence  and   grace;    and,  therefore.  If  God 


*  Catholic  ChristisQ^  psRe  924. 
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rtquired  of  Moses>  Exod.  iii.  5.  and  of  Joshaa^ 
Jd^.  ?.  1^.  to  liiose  their  shoes  from  off  their 
Ibet,  in  respect  to  the  ground  on  which  they 
Aood;  as  being  rendered  holy  by  his  presence^ 
or  that  of  his  angels,  we  must  think  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  His  Divine  Majesty,  that  weshould 
testify  the  like  honour  to  that  venerable  earth  of 
ttie  bodies  of  his  saints^  which  he  in  such  an  ex- 
traordinary manner  has  sanctified,  by  abiding 
in  them  as  in  his  temples.  2.  We  know  the 
bodies  of  the  isaints  are  prcTordained  to  a  hiippy 
resurrection  and  eternal  glory,  and  upon  this 
account  also  deserve  our  respect.  S-.  The  bo« 
dite  and  other  relicks  of. the  saints  have  been 
and  are  daily  the  instruments  of  the  power  of 
God  for  the  working  of  innumerable  miracles; 
which  God,  who  is  truth  and  sanctity  itself^ 
would  never  have  effected,  if  it  had  not  been 
agreeable  to  him  that  we  should  honour  and  res- 
pect these  precious  remnants  of  his  servants. 
4.  The  relicks  and  shrines  of  the  martyrs  and 
other  saints  serve  very  much  to  encourage  the 
ftithful  to  an  imitation  of  their  virtues,  and  to 
help  to  raise  theit*  souls  from  the  love  of  things 
present  and  temporal  to  the  love  of  things 
eternal/** 

The  following  accoiint  of  the  offices  of  Car- 
dinals, Deacons,  &c.  is  extracted  from  a  very  old 
Work,  bearing  every  mark  of  authenticity  and 
correctness.     It  will  afford  considerable  inform- 


*  Catholic  Christiui,  &c. 
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ntioa  to  the  cnrioM  inquref  <6i£4iit 
StntAf  spadcing,  the  preMat  agBU^  M, 
Gsfdinilf  is  not  abtdetalj  etfentiel  to 
Ugion  o£  Rdmea  Catholics.    ltj»m 
dbo^liiifeoiQra  iimnediateljr  ruMfrtrn 
totopbndtiea  tf  ,the  (^fiarch^  aid  die 
iiBctte  .of jifae.  Pep6«.  tireuoistaiidQa 
oawntinl  portion  oC^picps  Catfade'a: 

woM  Gandioall,  8ig:nifii^  no  other,  then' 
ptHic^Us i  nam  aftinifrnt  Gtfi  pintdr*\ 

ntda:  in  ParbchiiK  w  fw  gniitf  >ftchirilarifef  |; 
gutCMterif  praermUmed pandiia^  AT  ^fkjSf&ftWa^ 
JE^riscopo^  appeUabatur  Ptesbyter  CardinaUs,  Kid& 
CMofertebatUuTj  hahebat  curam  anmmarum^  el  trot 
Presbyter  CardinaUs. 

» 

This  vrofA,  as  it  is.  likely,  was  foahd  out  iii< 
die  time  of  Pope  Higinius,  an  hundred  and  6ftjr^ 
yeares  after  Christ,  whereas  many  priesta  were 
placed  in  parishes,  and  degrees  of  them  settled, . 
whereupon  the  oflSce  being  found,  it  was  pn^ 
bable  the  name  was  then  also  found. 

The  first  mention  .  of  the  word  Cardiiiall 
was  in  the  time  of  Saint  Silvester,  three  hundred* 
yeares  after  Jesas  Christ  our  Lord  appeared,  by. 
the  Synod  held  in  Rome  under  Saint  Silvester. 

This  word  Cardioall  is  at  this  day  common  to 
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time  degrees ;  to  Priests,  Deacons,  and  fiisbops. 
At  the  first,  as  we  see  before,  it  was  given  to 
Triests  only,  whose  office  it  was  then  in  par- 
ticalar,  to  have  a  care  of  the  bnriall  of  the  faith<» 
fidl,  whereunto  the  other  Priests  were'  not  ad- 
ilkitted,  as  is  extant  in  Anastasius  the  Bibliothe- 
cariey  in  the  life  of  Pope  Marcellus.  As  for  the 
Mtt,  the  Priests  were  eqaall,  in  preaching,  in 
admuiistriDg  the  sacraments,  (except  baptisme, 
BB I  have  already  said),  in  assisting  the  Pope,  in 
beiag  employed  as  Legates^  and  this  before 
Coostantine. 


After  Constantine,  the  Priest  Cardinalls  began 
to  have  I  know  not  what  kind  of  more  preroga- 
tive above  other  Priests  that  were  not  Cardi* 
nala  ;*  so  that  leaving  off  that  particnlar  care  of 
baptfsme,  and  buriietlls,  they  onely  went  forth 
in  legations,  and  of  them  above  for  the  most 
part  was  the  Pope  made,  having  power  over  the 
Priests,  and  Clerks  of  their  jurisdiction. 

This  continued  sixe  hundred  yeares,  untill 
Gregory  the  Seventh ;  at  which  time,  aswell  by 
the  Emperor,  as  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  and 
people  from  the  election,  the  authority  of  the 
Cardinalls  increased,  for  that  they  were  they 
aleaej  which  made  the  Pope,  and  commonly 


'^  It  b  not  now  abaolately  necessary  that  a  Cardinal  should 
b^'  ^  holy  oidei»  prior  to  his  election. 
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out  oftfadr  own  order.  Now  that  tbey  might- 
maiptatn  (heir  dignitjr,  the.  revenew  of  tb«r, 
titles  not  beiag  sufficient,  for  many  of  them^ 
they  hegtm  to  have  incommenda  simple  benefi-, 
ces,  canoqB^ipsj.arcbprea^tftrs,  and  the  like. 

^I^en  a.B>shoprick  vas  pven  to  any  of  these, 
thp  dignity  of  Cardiuall  was-void,  as  inferior  to 
tbe.ojtfaer.  Afterwaeda,  when.thi^  wemiJlWlk 
Bishops^  they  demanded  that.by.->.w«y  flfc#f>i' , 
they  might  retain  ^.noiainati^  MtljrMlN|il|» 
the  title  of  Priest,  calling  themEelHi$:.4liRlM 
Bomana  Ecclesia  Cardinales,  without  titie, 
Cardinglet^EcFltiue  Dei.  Jp  the-  tim.ej)f jjft^wt 
Alexanfjer,  the  Third,  after  they 
Bishops,  perceiying,  tiiat  to  bee  a  Cardindl 
a:  great  importance  for  their  attaining  to-Uie 
Papacie,  and  for  their  interveniog  in  their  dec-. 
tion  of  the  Pope,  they  began  to  retaioe  the  title^. 
as  to  be  both  Bishop  of  a  place,  and  a  Cardiuall 
of  Rome  together,  howbeit  with  this  advertiB»i, 
ment,  that  no  Bishop  was  made  a  Cardinal!* 
because  it  was  reputed  a  descending  in  .decree:-  . 
but  if  the  Cardinall  was  made  a  Bishop,  he  rt^ 
tainedboth  the  one  and  the  other.  ; 

In  processe  of  Ume,  the  Bishops  beginniDg^- 
to  desire  to  be  Cfwdinalls,  sought  for  means  ta-. 
make  Ctfrdiualls  tiiat  were  no  Priests,  but  they 
were  not  able  to  do  it  untill  Boniface  the  EigbC 
was  Pope,  when  as  the  court  went  to  Avignion, 
where  every  thing  going  tQ   confoston, .  both  i 
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iMshopff^  Priests;  and  Deac6ns,  were  made  Canr- 
^nalls;  and  Cardinalls  had  Bishopricks,  and  Ab- 
btfcies  inore  than  one^  given  them  in  commenda : 
upon  this  occasion  too  the  Cardinalls  began  to 
proceed  Bishops,  that  were  meere  Bishops ;  and 
this  precedencie  began  not  absolutely,  but  in 
•Avignion. 

Of  Deacons  and  Priests  Cardinalls. — Deacons 
Cardinalls  were  anciently  seven,  like  unto  the 
seven  Deacons  which  were  instituted  by  the 
apostles ;  the  chief  of  the  Deacons  was  called 
Deacon-Cardinall,  or  Archdeacon,  that  signified 
aamuch  in  imitation  of  the  Priests  Cardinalls, 
who  were  in  title  above  tl\e  other  Prelates,  as 
appears  in  the  synod  of  Saint  Silvester. 

These  Deacons  bad  care  of  the  revenues  of  all 
the  Churches,  and  the  almes  of  the  faithful!,  pro- 
Tiding  for  all  the  Priests,  aswell  Priests  Cardi- 
nallii^  as  others,  and  for  the  Pope  also ;  and  this 
imto  the  time  of  Constantine.  But  here  is  to 
he  noted,  that  the  sub-deacons  had  the  care  of 
receiving  the  revenues,  and  the  Deacons  of  keep- 
ing and  dispensing  them,  according  as  it  was 
ordained. 

In  the  time  of  Constantine,  persecutions  ceas- 
ingj  those  seven  Deaconships  not  sufficing,  Dea- 
coxA  for  the  service  of  every  title  were  appointed 
in  the  parishes  where  there  were  Priests  and 
•Priests  Cardinalls,  who  had  a  care*  of  the  Popes, 
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that  is,  tb«  Cfaurah  of  Rome'j  iwowy^tjgi 
tboae  were  called  Dew»B  Cudindb,  aniaitii 
year  a  thootaad,  m  the  thna  of  fbps  tthfplri^.- 
or  thereaboBt.  •  ^  ..     1^0 

At  which  timo,  tha  BmooaM  attmMi^tk 

longer  on  the  revenue,  whereof  th«e  was  %Wlr 
particnlar  officer  consUtnted,  they  were  left  only 
to  the  reading  of  the  goipdl  before  the  Popej 
in  which  time,  becaiue  the  number  of  the  seven 
regionaij  Deacons  were  i^creaied,  for  Rome 
-was  then  divided  into  so  manj  regions,  and 
every  one  cf  them  had  tbe  charge  of  reading  the  ' 
gospell  in  the  church  of  his  regJoo,  when  as  the  j 
Pope  west  to  fiyr  "MatiK  ip  either  of  their  siud  I 
churches;  and  they  were  called  Cardinatls  of 
the  first,  of  the  second,  and  of  the  third  rc^Mn, 
according  as  th^  region  was  named,  whereof 
they  were  intituled  CardinaHs. 

The  other  four  Deacons  w^re  called  P&latine 
Cardinalk,  in  the  lateran,  AUaris  Mintstrit  be- 
cause  they  read  the  gospell  before  the  Pope  in 
Saint  John  de  Lateran. 

These  Deacons  had  their  settled  dwelliDgs  in 
Bome,  neer  to  certain  churches,  or  oratoriei^ 
without  cure  of  sooles  j  firom  which  chnrchay 
leaving  the  name  of  regions,  they  began  to  have 
their  denominations  j  that  is,  Petrus  Diacoma, 
Cardinaiis  sancti  Adriam,  whereas  ttu^  said  l^s- 
fore,  Regioms  taliSf  and  this  was  fire  htindred 
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y^n  Mgoe,  or  thereabouts,  in  the  time  of  Pas- 
^uUl  the  Second. 

^  The  reputation  of  these  grew  up  together, 
with  that  of  the  Priests  Cardinalls,  in  regard 
Himy  had  all  of  them  the  name,  and  prerogative 
of  a  Cardxnall,  and  assisted  at  the  election  of 
the  Pope. 

iff  Bishops  Cardifudb.'^There  are  here  to  be 
noted,  three  things :  the  first,  in  regard  to  the 
trantlatiQii  from  one  Bishoprick  to  another,  was 
anciently  hdd  inconvenient,  for  three  hundred 
jreares  space  together,  namely,  to  the  yeare  nine 
hundred,  none  that  was  a  Bishop  of  another 
place,  was  ever  chosen  Pope  of  the  Church  of 
Borne,  but  one  still  that  was  either  a  Priest  or 
n  Deacon  of  the  said  Roman  Church ;  and  the 
rcsiofi  thereof  it  may  be  was,  because  the  Priests 
of  Rome  would  have  none  elected  but  one  of 
ihmt  owne  number :  the  first  that  was  otherwise 
dected  was  Formosus,  Bishop  of  Porto,  in  the 
eight  hundred  nintie  and  one :  whereupon  arose 
Binny  uproares  for  transgressing  the  ancient 
cuflome,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  PJatina. 

The  second,  that  a  citty  being  once  possest 
by  the  enemy,  the  Bishop  thereof  was  admitted 
krto  some  other  Bishopriok  that  was  void,  with 
condition,  that  upon  restitution  to  his  owne 
church,  he  should  returne  to  his  flock,  and  be 
called  the  Priest  or  Bishop  of  that  place,  which 
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had  been  committed  unto  him :  as  if  Fundi  hid 
been  taken  by  the  Turks,  thus-  it  would  be  mid, 
Petrus  Episcopus  Fundanus  et  Sacerdos^  Cardi* 
nalis  Ferracinens.  If  so  be  the  charge  of  the 
Bishoprick  of  Ferracina  had  been  conferred  on 
him,  as  appears  in  Saint  Gregory,  where  there 
are  foure  or  five  examples  of  it. 

The  third,  that  in  the  consecration  of  the 
Pope,  there  were  deputed  seven  Bishops,  namdy, 
Albanus,  Ostiensis,  Portuensis,  Sanctse  Rofinas, 
Tusculanus,  Prenestinus,  Sabinensis :  And  these, 
in  the  beginning,  did  not  intervene  in  the  Sec- 
tion, but  only  in  the  consecration. 

Foure  hundred  years  after,  or  thereabout,  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Third,  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  election,  and  then  they  began  to 
be  called  Bishops  Cardinalls,  like  unto  the  Priests 
and  Deacons  Cardinalls,  which  intervened  in 
the  Election  of  the  Pope ;  but  before  that,  there 
was  never  any  called  Bishop  Cardinall. 

Of  the  Cardinalls  Titles. — The  titles  of  Priests. 
Cardinalls,  were  of  a  determinate  number,  that 
is,  eight  and  twenty,  and  those  of  the  Deacons 
eighteen,  as  those  of  the  Bishops  seven.  Now 
jn  Rome  there  were  five  churches  built,  which 
were  called  Patriarchall ;  that  is,  Saint  John  de 
Lateran,  representing  the  Pope:  Saint  Peter, 
representing  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople: 
Saint  Paul,  that  of  Alexandria,  Sancta  Marian. 


juagiore,  that  of  Antiochia,  and  Saint  Laurence 
without  the  Walls^  that  of  Jerusalem. 

To  the  Ministers  of  the  Lateran  (for  that  it 
was 'the  Cathedrall)  were  deputed  the  seven 
JBishopsrCardinalls,  to  that  of  the  others  (because 
Aey  were  of  lesse  dignity)  seven  Priests  Car- 
<dinalls  for  each  of  them ;  and  this  number  was 
wttled  for  twelve  hundred  veers,  untill  the  time 
of  Innocent,  the  Second ;  before  whom,  Cardi- 
fialls  were  not  made  many  together,  but  one  by 
one,  as  they  came  to  be  void. 

Innocent  the  Second,  finding  divers  Cardinall- 
ahips  void,  began  first  to  make  many  Cardinalls 
together,  which  wa^  continued  untill  about  four 
hanilrecl years  since;  at  which  time  the  number 
of  Cardinalls  seeming  to  be  too  great,  they  be- 
jg^  when  Cardinalls  dyed,  not  to  put  others  in 
their  roomes,  but  to  give  them  in  commendum 
to  other  Cardinalls,  or  leave  the  government  of 
-them  to  the  Cardinalls  Archpriests ;  so  that  in 
iMrocesse  of  time  it  came  to  that  passe,  as  no 
longer  minding  the  antient  number  of  fifty-three, 
they  grew  to  be  exceedingly  diminished  :  how- 
beit.  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth  not  only  restored  them 
to  the  said  number  again,  but  it  was  by  him,  and 
Pope  Paul  the  Third,  and  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth 
exceeded,  insomuch  that  the  eight  and  twenty 
titles  of  the  Priests  Cardinalls  not  sufficing. 
Pope  Leo  made  thirteen.  Pope  Julian  the  Third 
thiee.  and  Pope  Paul  the  Fourth  one  more. 


.,,-,.  ..  is  to  be  noted,  that  before  Pope  1*0. 
they  nerer  exceeded  the  aumber  of  fifty  and 
three. 

It  was  an  satieDt  ciutome  observed  id  Uw 
Church,  for  fourteen  hundred  yeers  together, 
that  no  opposition  was  amongsi  the  CurdinaUs; 
for  a  Deacon  made  not  himselfe  a  Priest,  unlesie 
be  lost  his  DeacoDstup^  and  then  took  upon  bin 
the  title  of  Priest  j  and  in  like  sort,  if  a  Priest 
became  a  Bishop,  he  tefl  the  title  of  Priest,  but 
continuing  a  Priest,  he  never  changed  bis  title, 
neither  a  Bishop  his  Bishoprick,  nor  a  Deaccra 
fats  DeacoDsbip. 

One  of  those  actions  sprang  from  the  Bchisme 
of  the  Councell  of  Piea,  where  the  Cardinall 
yeeldiug  to  the  one  and  the  other  obedience, 
some  Cardinals  of  Avignion  and  Rome,  being  of 
the  same  Cardinaltship,  it  wae  necessary  that 
one  of  them  should  relinquish  his,  and  for  this 
they  began  afterwards  to  change,  which  hath 
been  th€  mine  of  the  chnrch«»  wbeva  Ihsw 
ware  cities  ofDMOooshipo. 

It  wa*  an  •ntient  auKbOM,  likcwifQ,  wbvb 
luted  fiv«  hundred  yearcs,  even  to  th«  tin*  of 
Pope  Sixtus  Qoaitus,  tbftt  a  Deacoa  sbonld  ban 
BO  title,  DoraPjiest  a  Deacoosbip,  it  bekiff  a 
thing  r^ugnwit  to  gire  the  core  of  Mulas  to  a 
Deaooa,  an4  to  a  Prmt  a  Dsacon^ip. 
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Pop6  Sixtus  Quartus  was  the  first  that  ooii* 
Ibvnded  this  Cardinallship,  gifing  to  Priests 
Deaconships,  and  titles  to  Deaooos;  and  the 
matter  went  so  farre  forward,  that  there  is  not  m 
tidey  which  hath  not  had  a  Deacon :  wherem 
jet  is  to  be  noted,  that  tlie  Deacon,  dtbongh  he 
katfa  a  title,  as  the  Cardinall  Montallo  had  of 
San  Ijorenso  in  Domaso,  yet  hee  usetb  not  the 
aame  oTtitle,  as  to  say,  Alexander  Sancti  Lau- 
rantii,  and  Damaso  Diaconus  Cardinalis,  witlv- 
ont  mention  of  the  title:  and  contrartly  the 
Priest  Cardinall,  that  hath  a  Deaeonship,  where- 
m  he  ought  to  speake  of  the  title,  not  because  it 
hath  no  title,  yet  he  adjoynes  it,  as  Jacobus  Sa* 
bdlus jof  the  title,  &c. 


Of  the  Habit  of  the  Cardinalis. ^The 
Balls,  before  Innocent  the  Fourth,  untill  the 
yeare  a  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty,  went 
in  the  ordinary  habit  of  a  Priest,  like  to  that  of 
the  Monks.  Innocent  the  Fourth  first  of  all 
added  to  it  the  red  hatt ;  afterwards,  in  the  time 
of  Boniface  the  Ninth,  they  had  the  red  and 
violet  habit,  in  the  same  manner  and  forme  as 
it  is  used  at  this  day.  Pope  Paul  the  Second 
gave  the  myter  of  silke,  the  red  cap,  the  red 
cloth  for  the  mule,  and  guilt  stirrops.  Gregory 
the  Fourteenth  gave  the  red  cap  to  the  regular 
Cardinalis,  going  otherwaies  apparelled  in  that 
oolour»  which  those  of  the  order,  whereof  they 
were  then  used,  but  of  the  same  fashion  and 
stoflfe  as  the  other  CardinalU  went  in ;  howbeit 
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thef  irore  no  IrochetSf  nor  caaiock  of  ^skblhyimd. 

^hen  they  adorne  themselves,  instead  of  a>ochct» 

Aey  put  on  a  eoate  with  wide  sleeves^  and  adorait 

Ihemsel  ves  over  that ;  the  other  Cardmalls,  wUdi 

are  not  regalars,  put  on  the  ammios  ovser  Ibt 

mchet,  which  thej  weare  ordinarily,  and  th«| 

'tiieir  oituunents;  in  liko'  manner  the  regnlat 

'Ctaurdinall  ought  to  put  on-  the  ammitt  over  th6 

« eont^   The  shaven  crowne  is  the^common  badgo 

ofatt  the  clergymen  i  the  manipoleis  the  badga 

oftheSabdeaoon,!  the  cross-stole  of  the  Deacon  ^ 

the  planeta  of  the  Priest ;  the  .myter  of  iSbA 

Bishop  s  the  pall  of  the  Archbishop,  of  the  Pri« 

mate,  and  of  the  Patriarch ;  and  the  diadem  of 

the  Pope,  which,  for  sixe  hundred  yeares  Uh 

gether,  was  adorned  with  onely  one  crowne, 

btat  at  the  return  of  the  Apostolick  See  fi^m 

Avignion  to  Rome,  the  Popes  began  to  weare  the 

triple  crowne. 

Of  the  Creation  of  the  CardmaUs.^The  Pope 
doth  use  to  make  Cardinalls  two  severall  waies  $ 
the  first  is  this :  Those  persons  which  are  abid«- 
ing  in  Rome,  whom  his  Holinesse  purposeth  to 
promote,  have  notice  ^ven  them  thereof  over 
night,  by  the  Cardinall  Nephewes,  whereupon> 
the  next  morning,  they  repaire  to  the  palace  at 
the  usuall  houre. 


I  • 


..  The  Pope,  when  as  the  secret  consistory  is 
shtit  up,  pronounceth  the  Cardinalls^  whom  he 
intends  to  make;  and  in  the  same  consistory 
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causes  them  to  bee  called  in^  where^  kneeling 
downe  at  his  Holines  feet,  the  Pope  puts  the 
Ted  hatt  on  his  head,  and  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  it,  hee  sayes  to  him,  Esto  Cardinatis'^ 
land  weare  this  red  hatt,  as  a  signe,  that  thou 
wih,  without  feare,  expose  thyself  even  to  death, 
•nd  the  effusion  of  thy  dearest  bloud^  for  the  ex- 
altation of  the  holy  faith,  for  the  peace  and  quiet 
4>f  Christian  people,  and  augmenting  the  state  of 
the  holy  Roman  Church  ^  in  the  name  of  the 
Father^  of  the  Sonne,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohost^ 
Amen.  Then  the  new  Cardinal  takes  off  the  hatt 
ifrom  his  head,  and  kisseth  his  Holinesse  feet. 

The  second  way  is  this.  In  the  secret  consisr 
tory,  the  Pope  pronounceth  in  order  of  dignitie 
the  Cardinalls  which  he  hath  made,  and  then 
gives  a  list  of  them  to  the  Cardinal  Nephewe, 
who  sends  his  Master  of  the  Chamber  with  his 
owne  coach  to  fetch  those  persons  which  are  pro« 
moted,  from  out  of  such  parts  of  the  city  as  they 
live  in,  and  bring  them  to  his  Eminencies  lodg- 
ings. There  they  have  their  crowns  shaven,  and 
are  attyred  in  purple  like  Cardinalls ;  the  garn. 
ments  wherewith  they  were  apparrelled  before  are 
the  vailes  of  the  Cardinal!  Nephewes  adjutant  of 
the  Chamber ;  and  the  Cardinal!  Nephewes  Barber 
that  shaved  their  crownes,  receives  from  them 
five  and  twenty  duckets  for  his  fee.  Aiit  r  dinner 
the  same  Cardinal  having  feasted  th(  lu^w  Cardi* 
nails,  conducts  them  to  his  Holiness.  I- : .  « e  whose 
feet,  kneeling  on  their  knees,  Hk}     e.  ^  the  red 
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iiAtt  put  upon  their  heads,  io  tbo  manner  beibra 
declared ;  and  after  many  words  of  humility ^  and 
thanks^  they  depart  away  $  and  so  goe  all  in  the 
Mbit  <^  a  Cardinall  together  to  visit  his  Holi^ 
M0Be  kinsfolks^as  well  men  as  women,  continuing 
afterwards  in  their  houses  until!  the  publiqoe 
Con8istory»  alwaies  cloathed  in  purple  till  the 
day  of  the  sMd  Consistory,  though  it  bee  extrm 
tempera^  and  giving  audience  to  every  one  that 
comes  to  visit  them.  Now  all  the  time  before 
the  publique  Consistory,  the  new  Cardinall 
might  not  to  accompany  any  one,  and  if  he  does 
so,  he  does  ill;  for  albeit Cardinalls  come  to 
visit  him,  he  cannot,  nor  ought  not,  to  accom- 
pany them  farther  then  the  chamber  doore, 
where  hee  received  the  visit :  But  the  ancient 
good  rule  was,  that  the  Cardinalls  did  not  visit 
the  new  Cardinalls  before  the  publique  Consis* 
tory ;  and  if  they  chanced  to  doe  it,  by  occasion 
of  kindred,  as  otherwaies,  they  went  to  them  by 
night,  and  were  not  scene. 

Of  those  that  are  made  Cardinalls ^  being  absent 
fftem  jBtmi^.-— He,  who  in  his  Holinesse  name 
is  advertised,  that  he  is  created  a  Cardinall, 
must  presently  cause  a  shaven  crowne  to  be 
made  him,  and  attyre  himselfe  as  a  Cardinall, 
but  in  purple ;  for  he  may  not  use  red,  until  he 
have  received  the  hatt  sent  unto  him  by  the 
Pbpe:  and  from  that  time  he  is  to  be  called 
Cardinall,  and  so  he  may  subscribe  himsdfe. 
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The  red  hatt  is  alwaits  carried  by  one  of  the 
Popes  Cbamberlaines^  accompanied  with  hit 
Holinesse  brieve,  for  which  the  new  Cardinal! 
pays  an  hundred  dnckeCs  to  the  Chamber.  Now 
the  ceremonie  of  conferring  the  hatt  upon  hia^ 
is  performed,  where  there  is  no  nuntio  by  the 
Emperor,  the  King,  the  Archbishop,  or  Bisbcqpr^ 
of  the  place. 

The  newes  of  the  Cardinalship,  beftNre  the 
hatt  is  brought,  together  with  the  Popes,  or  one 
of  his  Nephewes  letters,  is  carried  by  a  courricr^ 
unto  whom  a  good  reward  is  giren,  as  also  to 
the  Chamberlaine  that  brings  the  hatt,  there  is 
a  great  reward  also  given,  which  usually,  from 
them  who  are  present  in  Rome  at  their  promo* 
tion,  is  at  least  five  hundred  duckats,  and  from 
them  which  receive  the  hat  out  of  Rome,  a  thou* 
sand  duckats,  with  three  hundred  more  at  the 
publick  consistory,  when  they  are  confirmed  ia 
their  dignity ;  which  reward  is  divided  amongst 
the  secret  participant  chamberlaines ;  and  to  the 
chamberlain  that  carried  the  hatt,  belongs  aor 
equall  share,  although  he  be  none  of  the  parti'* 
cipants.  Of  the  rewards  giv^ti  to  the  courrier 
are  three  parts  made,  one  to  the  CaxdinaU 
Nephewes  secretary,  one  to  the  Master  General 
of  the  Posts,  and  the  third  to  the  courrier  himselfe, 
the  expence  of  the  voyage  being  first  deducted 
out  of  it. 

The  Caidinall  Whieli  goes  to  Rons  te  take 
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fte  hattj  is  to  goe  in  the  travelling  habit  of  n 
Gardinall,  but  of  purple  colour,  and  on  his  head 
an  ordinary  hatt,  with  a  gold  band,  and  face4 
with  red  silk :  being  arrived  at  Rome,  he  will  be 
met  with  the  Caroches,  which  the  Cardinalls 
send,    and  in  particular    with    the    Cardinall 
Nephews,  wherein  he  shall  be  conducted  to  the 
apostolical  palace,  and  being  come  to  the  said 
Cardinall  Nephews  lodgings,  he  must  comple* 
ment  with  his  Eminencie,  and  then  by  his  Bar* 
ber,  he  must  have  the  Cardinals  shaven  crowne 
made  on  his  head,  and  putting  off  his  travelling 
habit,  he  must  put  on  a  long  robe  with  a  rochet, 
ttid  so  he  must  be  conducted  by  his  Eminency 
to  the  Pope,  upon  the  sight  of  whom,  the  new 
Cardinall  must  kneel  down  before    him,   and 
then  after  other  bowings  of  bimselfe,  he  must 
goe  and   kiss    his   Holinesse  feet,  and  hand; 
that  done,  having  been  admitted  ad  osculum, 
used  many  words  of  thankfulnesse  for  the  dig- 
nity of  a  Cardinall  conferred  on  him,  and  taken 
leave  of  his  Holinesse,  he  must  accompany  the 
Cardinall  Nephew  to  his  lodgings,  were  he  must 
complement  him  anew,    and  from  thence  he 
must  goe  and  visit  the  Popes  kinsfolks,  who 
most  commonly  dwell  in  places  remote  from  his 
palace. 

Having  performed  all  this,  he  must  repair  to 
his  owne  house,  out  of  which  he  may  not  stir 
till  his  Holinesse  give  him  a  public  consistory; 

howbeit;  he- may  in  the  mean  time  jrepeive.visiits. 
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bnt  priTately  withoiit*  going  ibrft  of  his  chaAfebat# 
and  without  accompany iog  the.Ti9itott»  let  Um» 
lie  what  thej  will^.  as  is  ddivered  before; . 

On  the  day  of  the  public:  consistory,  the  ao^ 
customed  pomp  of  the  solemne  riding  is  used, 
«Bd  the  new  Cardinal^  if  he  be  an  Archbishop 
orBishop,.  wears  on  his  head  aUaek. Pontificid 
iMitt^.fSetced  with  green;  but  if  he  were  before 
only,  a  Priest,  ^  Prelate,. or  of  the  short  robe,  he 
jnost.wear  a  hatt  in  th&  same  manner,  butfiu)ed 
with  black,  and  must  go  attired4n  red,,  if  the 
day  doe  permit  it;,  and  his  cloake  must  be  of 
raterd  grogeram>  being  acconipanied^withdUf  the 
Gardinalls,  and.so  he  goes  to  receive  the  led 
bat  frmn  the  hands*  of  his  Holinesse :  In  which 
solemnities  maeny  ceremonies  occurre,  but  one 
cannot  erre  thereinj*  because  all  is  guided  by  the 
masters  of.  the  ceremomes. 

Hie/same  day,  the- Popes  CaffdinaUrNephew 
fiMats  the  new  Gardinall;  rhe  is.  afterwards* to 
visit  the:  whole  sacred  College  withi all Ins-trainei 
and  in  his  habit,  beginning  at  the  ,Deaoon  CSar» 
dinall,  and  thenthe  rest  one  after  another,  mth^ 
out  order :  and  jn  the  samehabit  he  is  to  receive^ 
and  render  the  visits  of,  and  to  the  ambassadors 
of  kingi,  and  ^  princes,  and  other  great  person^* 


In  the  first  secret  conswtoiy,  after  the  pnUfjs 
antislQKy,?  the  Pope perfocttathp  oqieoiMppyref 
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shutliag  up  the  new  Cardinalls  meath,  his  HoK« 
nesse  ipeaking  end  prayings  ead  the  new  Car- 
dinall  not  saying  a  word.  This  shutting  op  of 
the  mouthy  deprives  the  new  Cardinall  of  his  ac* 
tive  and  passive  voice. 

In  the  second  consistory^  his  Rolinesse  opens 
his  month,  declares  his  title  unto  him,  and  es- 
pouses him  with  a  gold  ring^  that  hath  a  saphive 
set  in  it^  for  which  in  times  past,  the  Cardiaalls 
heir  (in  case  he  dyed)  paid  five  hmdred  duckats 
in  the  chamber :  Pope  Gregory  the  Thirteenth 
gave  this  fee  of  the  ring  to  the  Grerman  CoUedge 
of  Rome,  but  afterwards  Pope  Sixtos  Qaintos 
took  it  from  thence,  and  by  Gregory  the  Fifteenth 
it  was  assigned  to  the  sacred  Colledge  de  proptu 
ganda  Jide^  and  it  was  by  a  Pontificall  Boll 
ordained^  that  it  should  be  alwaies  done  by  every 
Cardinall  from  the  very  day  of  his  promotion. 

Any  one  that  shall  be  made  a  Cardinall,  and 
before  his  coming  to  Rome  shall  be  declared  a 
legat ;  he  may  exercise  his  legatship,  if  his  Holi- 
nesse  pleasure  be  not  otherwise,  untill  he  hath 
first  the  hat :  and  in  that  case  the  Pope  useth  to 
send  it  unto  him  with  a  brieve:  afterwards, 
when  that  legation  is  finished,  and  that  the  same 
Cardinall  comes  to  Rome,  he  is  at  any  hand  to 
have  a  publique  consistory  granted  to  him,  to^ 
gether  with  the  wonted  solemn  riding.  Every 
Cardinall  hath  the  hatt,  which  his  holiness  puts 
on  his  head,  brought  home  to  him  to  bis  house 
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hya  secret  Chamberlain,  in  a  silver  ieind  gitt 
bason,  that  is  carried  by  the  Pope's  dupboard- 
keeper,  unto  whom  is  used  to  be  given  a  reward 
of  five  and  twenty  crowns  of  gold. 

Besides  these,  the  new  Cardinal!  is  to  give  the 
rewards  which  are  mentioned  hereafter. 

Every  Cardinall  passeth  the  bull  of  his  Car-  . 
dinaiship,  which'  being  subscribed  by  the  Pope, 
aqi  all  the  Cardinalls  present  in  Rome,  the 
usuall  sesd  of  lead  is  put  to  it,  and  sometimes 
one  of  gold/' 

"  0/  the  Congregations  of  CardinaUs,  andjirst 
qf  the  Cong;regation  of  the  Holy  Office. — There  are 
many,  and  divers  congregations  of  Cardinalls, 
whereof'  the  congregation  of  the  holy  office  is 
one,  which  assembles  twice  a  week;  on  Wed- 
nesday in  the  convent  of  the  Domrnicant  alia 
Minerva;  ?Lnd  on  Thursday  before  the  Pope, 
concerning  causes,  and  matter^  of  the  Inquisi-* 
tiob>  and  other  heresie;  where  many  Cardinalls 
intervene,  at  the  least  twelve,  or  more,  as  are 
by  bis  HoHnesse  deputed  ;  together  with  a  good 
number  of  Prelates,  and  other  divines,  religious 
orders,  all  of  them  of  the  title  of  Consultors  of* 
the  Holy  Office ;  the  scale  whereof  is  kept  by  an 
eminent  Cardinall,  who  hath  a  palace,  with  a  pri- 
son, and  many  officers  and  ministers ;  amongst 
whom  is  the  Commissarie,  which  office  alwaies 
belongs  to  the  fathers  of  the  order  of  Su  Domi- 


9ick  f  s^d  4|fi  ai|i«Worg,  a  Pr«J9Uu  or  00ft  of. 
Holixifliie  duMpberlmn^  pf  honQur,  wbos^  csiNre 
U  i9  tip  report  the  cfuiB^  10  the  coBgregntions. 

(y  the  Congregation  concerning  the  Affaires  qf 
^ishop  and  Itegtdars.^^^lktxe  is  the  congn^ga- 
tion  concer^iQg  the  affaires  of  ]^hops»  and  B^ 
gulars^  whose  jurisdiction  is  over  the  differences 
which  arise  between^  Bishops  i|nd  their  si^U^^s 
and  a)so  amopgst  Regulars^  and  likewise  ia  pco* 
viding  for  the  occurrences  of  Bishops,  which 
have  nee^  of  consuljtation.  The  head  thereof  ki 
an  eminent  Cardinally  in  whose  house  it  is  held 
every  weeke  upon  Fry  day. 

ft 

Of  the  Congregajtion  qf  the  CounceU. — ^There  if 
the  Congregation  of  the  Couocell,  whose  juris* 
diction  is  to  interpret  the  text  of  the  sacred 
Councell  of  Trent.  It  is  held  in  the  house  of 
the  oldest  Cardinall,  who  is  head  thereof^  bat 
another  eminent  Cardinall  keepes  the  Male. 
And  it  is  held  once  every  weeke,  either  on 
Sunday,  or  three  dayejs  ad  libitum  of  the  Cardi- 
nall-head. 

Of  the  Congregation^  the  Ecclesiastical  Inmu- 
nitie. — For  that  del^qqoents  in  many,  and  ran* 
dry  causes  enjoyed  not  the  ecclesiasticall  inuna* 
nitie;  and  because  the  judgement  thereaboal 
was  through  the  diversity,  and  mixture  of  offen^ 
ces  oftentimes  rendered  very  doubtfnll^  Pope 
Vrbane  the  Eight  instituted  and  erected  tha 
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6red  oongr^;atioii  of  ttie  6ect^{l»tidal1flnhihfttr 
Qseth  to  be  held  on  TtiesdajreM  in  th€ 
cientest  Candioalls  home.  Many  CaHlinallir 
gre  there  preeent,  as  also  an  Auditor  deUa  Buota^ 
aClerke  of  the  Chamber,  a  voter  of  the  signMure, 
and  the  secretary,  that  usnally  is  a  referendariifty 
bdth  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  signature,  to- 
gether with  the  Cardinall  Prefect  thereof,  who 
kespei)  the  seale,  and  hath  the  entertaineitoent 
of  a  thousand  crownes  a  yeare  from  the  Cardi- 
nal!. 

Of  the  Congregation  ^j^-fta/^?.— The  Congrega- 
tion of  State  useth  to  be  held  sometimes  before 
his  Holiness,  and  sometimes  before  the  Cardinall 
Nephew  of  the  Pope  living,  and  therein  doe  usu- 
ally sit  all  the  Cardi nails,  which  have  been  apos- 
tolical nuntions,  together  with  his  Holiness  Se- 
cretary of  State. 

Of  the  Congregation  for  the  propagating  of  the 
li'&iih. — ^The  Congregation  aboresaid  was  erected 
WJr  Gregory  the  Fifteenth,  for  the  finding  out  of 
aU  waies,  and  meanes  of  propagating  the  Catho- 
Jique  Faith  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  of  what 
was  most  conducing  to  the  utility  of  a  busihesse 
of  that  importance.  It  ns^ch'to  be  held  once  a 
iBOnetfa,  before  the  Pope,  on  a  Munday,  and 
oftentimes  in  the  palace  of  the  colledge,  surnam- 
ed  de  propaganda  fde.  In  it  do  many  Cardinalls 
011,  as  also  an  Apostolical!  Pronotarie,  his  HoK- 
Seeretary  of  State,  the  Judge,  who  usually 
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is  a  reltrendary  both  of  one  and  the  other  signa^ 
tufe,  the  asMMof  of  the  holy  office;  and  the 
Secretary  t>f  the  same  congregation.  There  ia 
now  a  palace  building,  of  no  ordinary  greatness, 
in  the  piatza  of  the  most  holy  Trinity  de  Monti, 
for  the  receiving  all  those  which  being  converted 
to  the  Catholique  Faith,  come  to  visit  the  holy 
place  of  Rome ;  as  also  of  many  poore  Bishops 
and  Priests ;  who  are  aH  supplied  with  things 
necessary  for  their  dyet  and  lodging :  It  main- 
tains a  printing-house  for  all  sorts  of  strange 
languages,  where  continually  are  printed  missalls, 
breviaries,  and  other  kind  of  books  appertaining 
to  the  Catholique  Faith,  which  are  sent  into 
those  parts  where  there  is  need  of  them.  Cardi- 
nal] Antonio  JBarberino  is  at  the  present  prefect 
of  this  congregation. 

Of  the  Congregation  of  Rites. — There  is  the 
congregation  of  rites,  whose  jurisdiction  is  about 
the  differences  arising  concerning  rites,  cere- 
monies, precedencies,  canoniziations  of  Saints, 
and  the  like ;  whereof  the  antientest  Cardinall 
of  the  deputed  is  head ;  and  in  his  house  the 
congregation  is  also  held  ordinarily  once  a 
moneth,  and  oftener  if  need  be;  it  belonging  tO' 
the  CardinalUhead  vi^intimate  it,  as  it  doth  like* 
wise  to  all  the  other  Cardinalls,  who  are  heads 
of  congregations. 

Of  the  Congregation  for  Water. — There  is  the  . 
congregation  for  water,  wherein  are  handled  mat* 
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lera  concerning  rivers,  brookes/  bridges^  Tukd  the 
like;  and  a  Cardinall  is  head  thereoft  in  whose 
lionse  the  congregation  is  held,  only,  at  such 
times  as  there  is  need,  wherefore  there  is  no  set 
day  for  it.  . 


\' 


C^  ike  Congregation  for  Fotmtaines,  ami  Ike 
&reeles. — There  is  also  a  congregation  concern* 
log  fountaines,  and  the  streetes,  of  which  the 
Cardinall  Chamberlaine  is  head  3  but  the  con- 
gregation is  held  in  the  senior  Cardinalls  house, 
and  hath  no  set  day  for  meeting.  The  businesse 
of  it  is  concerning  the  Aquaeducts.  which  bring 
water  to  Rome,  and  the  manner  of  distributing 
it  oyer  the  City ;  as  also  how  the  streets  may  be 
made  more  commodious  and  enlarged. 

Of  tke  Congregations  for  printing  of  Bookes. — 
There  is  the  congregation  for  the  correcting  and 
printing  of  Bookes,  whereof  a  Cardinall  is  head, 
iM  whose  house  it  is  held,  but  they  seldom  meet, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  set  time  £br  it. 

Cy  tke  CounceUfor  the  Chvernment  qf  tke  State 
tf  tke  Holy  Church. — There  is  the  Councell  where- 
in  the  government  of  the  whole  State  of  the  holy 
Church  is  managed,  and  t)^,  head  of  it  is  the 
Cardinall  Nephew  to  the  k^ope  pro  tempore,  in 
whose  lodging  in  the  pallace  it  is  held  twice  in 
a  weeke,  upon  Frydayes  and  Tuesdayes,  whereat 
are  five  or  sixe  Cardinalls,  seven  or  eight  Prelates, 


and  a  ^Seeretar jT,  who  is  alwaies  a  fMaier  and  4 
great  confident  of  Che  CafdinalH  BlephewB.  Iii 
the  said  Councd}!  is  the  whole  governerooaa  of 
the  state  of  the  Church  handled ;  lor  the  Viet^ 
Legates,  Pi^efects,  Governors,  Podestaes^  and 
other  officers,  give  an  accompt  to  the  conncdl 
at  Rbme^  of  all  the  ioiportaiil  caasas  which  Hap- 
pen in  their  govenments ;  and  the  conmoeU  dbi* 
tannines  by  decree  what  shall  bee  done  m  those 
cases,  whereupon  the  Secretary  drarwet  wp  thi^ 
letters  of  order,  and  the  Cardinall  head  Mibseribei 
them.  Amongst  the  Prelates,  which  ttssiflft  in 
the  Conncdl,  are  the  provinces  divided^  and  th^ 
afterwards  reade  the  buirines  of  their  (Nwrinoai 
in  the  CouncelL  But  the  legation  of  Avigniont 
the  government  of  Benevento  in  the  kingdom* 
of  Naples,  of  the  city  of  Ceneda  in  the  State 
of  Venice,  are  not  submitted  to  the  counccfl  at 
Rome,  but  they  who  governe  in  those  places  are 
free  masters  of  them ;  neither  is  the  government 
of  the  state  of  Fermo,  and  Spoleto  sidiject  thera«> 
unto.  The  Prelates  of  the  said  Counceil  hatve 
three  parts  of  the  palace,  and  a  thousand  crownes 
a  yeare  a  peece  in  perquisites:  the  Seeretary 
hath  two  thousand. 

Of  the  Congre^i  -'*y^far  the  easing  a^the  Pet^ 
pte,  &  de  bono  R^^  oine.<^There  are  the  Coti«> 
gregations  for  the  e^^ng  of  the  people,  S  de  bono 
Regiminc,  whereof  the  Popes  Cardinall  Nephew 
pro  tempore  is  the  bead;  unto  them  have  4ha 
Commiualtie  recourse  for  the  easing  of 
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grievances,  wherewithal!  they  are  oppresses); 
they  are  held  on  the  Saturday  in  the  very  same 
roomes,  where  the  councell  useth  to  sit;  the 
congregation  de  bono  Itcgiminc  in  one,  and  that 
fbr  the  easing  of  the  people  in  another,  both  of 
them  in  their  turnes,  with  the  intervening  therein 
fkf  five  or  six  Cardinalls,  and  seven  or  eight  Pre* 
tiites,  with  one  Secretary  being  alwaies  present, 
and  all  of  them  ever  the  same  in  the  two  con* 
gr^tions. 

All  the  lettdrs  and  orders  proceeding  froih 
them,  are  subscribed  by  the  Popes  Cardinall 
Hephe w ;  and  the  Prelates  have  the  same  emo- 
lument which  those  of  the  x^ouncell  have ;  every 
one  of  the  said  congregations,  with  the  Secre- 
tary thereof,  goe  attyred  in  purple,  and  carry 
the  title  of  his  Holiness  servants. 

Of  the  Congregation  concerning  the  Mint. — 

There  is  the  Congregation  for  the  Mint,  in 

which  all  matters  are  handled  that  conceme  the 

ooyning  ef  money,  and  all  other  monies  of  other 

Jurisdictions,  to  the  end  they  may  be  spent  in 

the  State  of  the  Church.     In  it  are  foure  Cardi- 

Halls  and  four  Chamberlaines  -  the  head  of  it  is 

tt  Cardinall,  in  whose  ho4       '  %  Congregation  is 

alwaies  held,  when  there  i^^.casion  for  it. 

f/ 

Cy  the  Congregation  for  the  examining  of  persons 
destined  to  Bishopricks. — ^There  is  a  Congregation 
ibr  the  examining  of  new  Bishops,  which  is  held 
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before  his  .Holinesse,  and  it  consists  of  nine  or 
ten  Cardinalls^  some  Prelates, ^nd  others^  Fathers 
of  certaine  Orders  of  Religion;  wherein  are 
examined  all  such  persons  as  are  to  be  promot- 
ed to  Bishop  ricks,  for  the  Churches  only  of  Italy. 
The  party  that  is  to  bee  examined  remaines  al? 
waies  kneeling  on  a  cushion  before  the  Pope, 
and  every  one  of  the  Congregation  hath  power  to 
examine  him:  after  he  is  examined,  and  apr 
proved  of,  he  is  written  down  in  a  booke,  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Congregation  keepes.  A 
Bishop  that  is  once  examined,  if  he  changeth 
bis  Church,  goes  not  againe  to  examination, 
one  time  onely  sufficing  for  it :  but  if  a  Bishop, 
that  was  never  examined,  be  promoted  to  an? 
other  Church,  hee  must  goe  to  examination  :  the 
Cardinalls  alone  are  exempted  from  thisexaminr 
ing.  And  this  Congregation  was  instituted  by 
Pope  Clement  the  eight,  who  used  to  examine 
those  persons  himselfe,  which  made  profession  of 
the  Law,  but  the  professors  of  Divinity  were 
examined  by  Cardinall  Bellarmine. 

Of  the  Congregation/or  ConsUtoriaU  Affaires. — 
Tbere  is  a  Congregation  concerning  Consis- 
toriall  matters,  whereof  the  chief  Cardinall  Dea- 
con j&ro  tismpore  is*theJHead.  It  is  held  very  sel- 
dome,  because  there  are  very  few  particular  mat- 
ters to  be  handled  ib  it,  but  such  as  are,  his  Ho- 
liness appoints  a  day  for  them ;  and  they  use  to 
be  resignations  of  Bishopricks,  the  interests  of 
taxations  of  the  Church,  of  Consistoriall  Abbe^s^ 
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and  sach  like.    This  Congregation  is  held  in 
the  honse  of  the  Cardinal!  Head. 

- :  In  every  one  .  of  the  :  Congregations  before 
pamed  many  Cardinalls  doe  assist,  and  particu* 
|arly  in  that  of  Bishops,  and  Regulars,  are  fonre 
and  twienty  ;  every  Congregation  hath  its  parti* 
pillar  Secretary,  who  drawes  up  the  Letters,  ac-* 
pording  to  the  Decrees  which  are  established  in 
loll  Congregation,  and  every  Cardinall-Head 
subscribes  the  letters  of  his  own  Congregation, 
which  are  afterwards  sealed  by  each  Secretary, 
irith  the  Seale  of  that  Cardinal!  who  bath  snb* 
^ribed  them  -,  and  the  Register  of  them  remaines 
\n  the  hands  of  each  severall  Secretary.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  that  whilst  there  is  a  Consistory,  qo 
Congregation  is  ever  held  ;  and  if  any  one  bee 
intimated,  and  the  Pope  holds  a  Consistory,  they 
leave  the  Congregation  and  go  to  the  Consis- 
tory ',  which  is  alwaies  held  every  week,  either 
on  Munday,  Wednesday,  or  Friday :  and  that 
Congregation  which  was  intituled  before,  is 
usually  held  after  dinner  the  same  day,  for  the 
Consistory  is  ever  held  betimes  in  the  morning. 

Of  the  three  Archpriesthoods  which  are  in  the 
persons  of  Cardinalls. — There  are  also  in  the  per* 
i|Dnsofsome  Cardinalls,  three  Archpriesthoods 
of  the  chiefe  Churches  of  Rome;  that  is,  of 
Saint  Peter  in  the  Vatican,  and  of  Santa  Maria 
Magiore :  all  tliree  arC;  esteemed  great  dignities; 
•ajQd:  every  one  of  tbese  Cardinalls  deputes  a 


ViiMr  for  VmOimnkt  fcnil.iwigwh.lliBpiiii> 

emoluments  for  tMt  jpawbig  « iMnk  yv^Mit. 
them,  which  commoolj  ii  the  profit:  of  ft..OW)^ 
Moteplaoeef  thttCkarcfa.  .  Thaie  thn»>intii>' 
priMi  httw  tte  potfir  of  conferring,  eaek  of 
tboH  m  fail  Ckwiii,  di  ^  BeneBces.  LiringSi 
ChepieimriMpa,  MAoAerVthat  fall  voyd  there* 
in.  ThB  Arahprieafe  «f  SMut  Joha  de  Laterao 
Wihiiiifro  Jutieat  faodi^tD  criminal)  and  ciriU 
timtt»tto  Ml  tkoeeporMM. which  inhabit  abort 
that  Cfanickt  for  KCtftBlne  extent,  according  to 
the  jwitAotioa  tiiereof,  and  in  ttie  holy  yean 
every  Arebtfaiui.gom  politifically  to  his  Cliuich, 
accompanied  iritb  a.gteat  traine  of  horses,  to 
(^en  ^e  My  Gatet  and  to  that  of  Saint  Paul 
the  CaniiMll  Deaeta  goes :  and  the  very  same 
order  ii  kept  id  shatting  the  holy  G«t« ;  bi^  4bt 
holy  Gate  oi  Saint  Peters  it  not  opened  nor  ihot 
by  the  Cardinall  Arehpriesi,  for  that  foActiaa  ii 
performed  hy  the  Pope  hioMelf. 

lo  which  Church  the  Fathers  of  the  Sotiittf  of 
Jedus  are  Penitetitiaries ;  in  that  of  Soiat  Johtt 
de  Laterui  the  Fathers  of  the  order  of  Stint 
Francis  are  penitentiaries ;  and  in  that  of  Santa 
Maria  Mag^ore  are  the  Fathers  of  the  orde^  of 
Sajnt  Dominick  Penitentiaries :  IQ  each  of  theM 
places  is  frPeniteotiarie,  with  good  lodgings  md 
eonnnodious,  where  the  said  Fathcts  Peoitett^ 
tiaries  doe  coDtinnally  reride,  hearing  eonfof^ 
slons  daily  in  their  Churches;  aad  amongst  tfaerfi 
are  divers  Pathen,  whieh  ooafeate  Itt  divert 


LanguageBi  jrea  evoi  in  the  Orieotall,  and  one 
of  them  for  each  several!  place  is  Rector  of  the 
Ptdnitentiaries. 

'  Cf  the  Ruota. — ^After  those  Offices^  and  Ma* 
giairaites,  in  the  persons  of  the  Cardinalls^  fol- 
iowek  the  Roota,  which  hath  twelve  Prelates^ 
WlieMof  there  is  a  Germane^  a  Frenchman,  two 
fl|Miliards,  and  eight  Italians,  that  is,  a  Bolo- 
gfwse,  a  Ferraese,  a  Venetian,  a  Toscan,  a  Mi- 
lanese, and  three  Romans.    Every  Anditor  hath 
fenre  Notaries,  and  thej  assemble  in  theAposto* 
Hcall  Palace  twice  a  Weeke,  nnlesse  it  be  vaca- 
lidti  time,  namely  on  Monday,  and  Friday.  The 
jurisdiction  of  it  is  the  beneficial!  causes,  both 
of  the  Catholicke  Provinces,  as  of  those  that  are 
to  Scbisme,  and  as  wel!  of  Rome,  as  of  the  State 
Sodesiasticall,  most  of  all  in  tearmes  of  appeales. 
This  Court  gives  over  sittitig  the  first  weeke  in 
July,  and  the  last  Ruota  his  Holinesse  makes 
the  Auditors  a  great  Banquet  in  his  owne  Apos- 
ttolicall  Palace,  where  he  gives  to  every  Auditor 
SA  hundred  Duckets  of  the  Chamber,  and  to  the 
Deacon  two  hundred ;  and  they  eate  in  the  very 
iarae  roome  where  they  assemble  together  when 
they  hold  the  Ruota. 


goodly  custome  was  instituted  by  Pope 
Clement  the  eight,  for  that  his  Holiness  had 
beeai  the  Auditor  of  the  Ruota,  bemg  made  so 
hf  Pope  Pius  Quintus  of  happy  memory.  The 
fifit  of  October  the  Ruota  opens,  and  the  first 
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Buote  belonging  to  the  two  last  Auditors^  who 
.  goe  poDtifically  on  their  Mules^  with  a  great 
traine  of  horse,  and  alight  at  the  place  where  the 
Ruota  is  held:  howbeit  every  Auditor  rides 
alone  by  himselfe.  Now  it  is  to  be  lioted,  that 
in  this  riding  of  theirs,  the  Prelate  Auditor  goes 
fbrmest^  and  all  these  who  accompany  him  come 
behind,  for  a  difference  between  the  ryding  and 
the  Lords  Cardinalls,  before  whom  their  traine 
and  attendants  doe  alwaies  ride,  and  their  Emi- 
uencies  follow  after  them.  The  office  of  every 
Auditor  of  the  Ruota  yields  him  a  thousand 
crownes  a  yeare;  and  in  the  first  Ruota  the 
lowest  Auditor  makes  an  Oration.  The  Popes 
are  wont  to  give  unto  those  Auditors,  for  a  re* 
corapence  of  the  great  paines  they  take,  and  be- 
cause they  are  prohibited  from  receiving  any 
fees  for  the  sentences  they  pronounce,  good  Ec- 
clesiastical! Revenews,  and  afterwards  they  are 
sometimes  made  Cardinalls,  as  Pope  Clement 
the  eight  used  to  doe,  who  created  five  Auditors 
of  the  Ruota  Cardinals,  which  were  remarkable, 
and  eminent  persons,  namely,  Arigone,  Bian- 
chetto,  Mantica,  Cerafino,  and  Panfiiio ;  now 
what  these  five  were,  doth  appeare  by  their 
workes,  which  are  in  print. 

Of  the  Reverend  Chamber  ApostoUcall. — There 
is  the  Chamber  Apostolicall,  which  useth  to  sit 
twice  a  weeke  in  his  Holiness  Palace,  upon 
Munday,  and  Friday,  and  on  such  dayes  as  the 
Consistorie  is  held*    There  sits  in  it  the  Cardi- 


jMi\  Chamberlaine^  the  Lord  Governor  of  Rome^,^ 
a  Vicechamberlaine ;  the  Lord  Treasurer  Gene- 
rall ;  the  Lord  Auditor  of  the  Chamber ;  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Chamber  i  the  Auditor 
6i  the  Poore  ;  the  Fiscall  Advocate ;  the  Com- 
missary of  the  Chamber;  and  twelve  Clerkes 
of  the  Chamber,  foure  of  which  arealwaies,  the 
one  Prefect  of  come  and  victual ;  one  Prefect 
of  flesh,  and  white  meates ;  one  Prefect  of  the 
prison,  and  one  Prefect  of  the  States,  as  shall  be 
declared  in  its  place.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chamber  Apostolicall  is  over  all  matters  where- 
in the  interest  thereof  is  concerned;  over  all  the 
writings  and  deeds  concerning  the  Prefects;  and 
revenewes  of  the  Sea  Apostolicall ;  over  the 
Treasures  of  the  Provinces  of  the  State  Ecclesi- 
astical!; over  causes  of  the  Comminalty;  and 
Ecclesiastical!  Feudes  ;  over  causes  of  reprisal!, 
and  causes  of  accompt  with  the  Ofiieerg;  and 
Ministers  of  the  State,  over  the  coyning,  and 
causes  of  money ;  over  causes  of  Appeales  from 
the  Masters  of  the  Streets  about  buildings,  and 
jure  congrui  s  over  matters  of  Customes,  Taxes^ 
and  impositions,  and  other  such  like.  The 
whole  Chamber  together  hath  nine  Notaries, 
every  one  of  the  which  holds  of  his  Office  apart 
by  himselfe,  with  a  substitute,  and  many  others, , 
that  write  under  him.  All  the  causes  before, 
mentioned  are  distributed  by  assignement 
amongst  the  said  Clarks,  together  with  the  pro- 
]K>rtions  that  are  made  in  the  said  Chamber*. 
A  Clerkes  place  of  the  Chamber  is  worth,  two,. 


UAicall  givM  avir  #i^ng  iilibe  Mwgtf  tiii|»  lip 

Emote  dfltbii  m4  ,«lf  iM  botdii^;  «f  tta»:^ 

Chamber  hii  H«liiin«—  malm  &  sBMt  teafliiil 

in  1^  PaJbiR^  A^poitoKoillv  Smt:  all  IM  Aii^lllh 
l«ngiog  t»  thA  .Q|biifi|iji»«r, :  ml  aiotpftbcr  thiltil 

iitgr..iaqi#«».ii|  tlw««fted^  o|.jM)«'l|cfPMA 

which  bfdong  to  theChambec^  hath  bia  joiii^e- 
tioQ  dUtiiiGt  and  sev^all."* 

*  See^  borii  caUdad,  "  J%e  Cam»  cf  Borne,  Ape.  piMM 

io  the  year  16M/'-*-Iii8  bajtUj  oeceuary  to  infimnlhft  fiideiv 
that  the  persecuted  and  humiliated  condition  of  flie  Pope  now 

renders  the  nse  of  sereral  ceremonies,  ezpensiTe  and  MgltmSS 
in  ikeirnatnrs^alBMsl  impossible  lobe  attended  to.  Thed^* 
scription  wkicb  is  here  atleaqpted  ba**  principal  fieibwicfelsr 
the  state  of  Oitholicism  in  more  priisperoiis.  tinies  than  the  pi#> 
sent  The  stateof  rdigion  in  the  city  of  Rome  somevhat  re* 
seulhikis  that  of  the  Jewish  services,  at  this  time,  in  Chrialen* 
dam.  Doubtless,  sanguine  belieyers  in  both  Cbnrcbea  lodk 
aflnasly  fbr  a  vestoMilioik  of  their  anaieai  dignity  and  glaay* 
1$  ay  BMSory  do  nol  fail  me^  the  Rev.  J*  Befingloii^  OM- 
of  tbaimost  liberal  and.  enlightened  priests  in  Eogr|an4»  hfiy 
aaaaa^hare  expressed  a  hope  and  expectation  of  this  natnre. 
I  bOMt  tUs  idea  will  Be  feund  in  that  gentldniiiQVil^V' 
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.  (^  Persecution^  and  the  VioUUum  qf  Faith  mth 


\  THE  pr«^nt  writer  bas  no  iQtere$t  in  deiy* 
i^  tbat  the  Court  of  Boone  has  been  in  mmny 
Vlit^nces  a  sanguinary  and  cruel  Courts  that 
thousands  have  been  immolated  on  the  altars  of 
superstition  and  bigotry  by  the  bloody  acts 
and  mandate^  of  many  Catholic  princes^  or  ra- 
ttwr,  we  should  say,  of  many  princes  and  popes^ 
who  have  professed  and  abused  the  Catholic 
^Mibr  6ut  even  on  this  sul^ct  much  more  haa 
i)^n  i«^  and  written  than  is  true ;  and  suffi- 
cient care  has  not  been  taken  to  discriminate 
between  the  punishment  of  real  or  8upposiE4  re- 
bels^  and  the  martyrdom  of  innocent  p^rsonji 
*'  lor  righteousness'  sake."* 

"What  Baxter  said  on  another  occasion  may^ 
iirifh  great  propriety,  be  repeated  on  the  subject 
t>f  persecution,  by  Roman  Catholics  of  the  pre* 
«eot  day : — **  Either  it  is  true  or  false;  if  Mse, 
aUbame  to  the  reporters ;  if  true,  what  doth  it 


A  cmdid  and  just  inTestigation  of  the  real  causes  of, 
vtieii^  distinguishiiag  the  political  from  the  purely  rd^-. 
iBstances  of  it^  would  foml  an  interesting  and  UKful 


concern  us  here,  or  any  that  are  innocent,  any 
further  than  to  abhor  it  and  lament  it  ?"*  It 
would  be  also  unbecoming  the  dignity  and  can- 
dour of  truth  to  deny,  that  Protestants  have 
themselves  been  guilty  of  persecution ;  and  that 
not  only  of  Roman  Catholics,  but  also  of  one 
another.  A  perfectly  fair  and  correct  History 
of  Persecution  has  never  yet  been  given,*  thongh 
attempts  have  been  made  by  one  or  two  respeet- 
able  authors,  t    Pagans  have  persecuted  Jews 


*  See  the  Paper  entitled,  ''  What  History  it  crediUe  aoA 
what  not/'  prefixed  to  Baxter's  History  of  Councili^  p.  8.  The 
same  author  also  judiciously  exclaims :  "  Alas!  how  little  are 
most  histories  to  he  helieved^  when  they  prove  not  what  ihej 
say:  there  are  ahout  tizty  that  say  there  was  a  Pbpe  Joaii» 
and  near  as  many  [there  are  now  many  more]  that  say  no 
such  thing."     Ibid. 

•f  The  reader  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  Dr.  Chand- 
ler's "History  of  Persecution,  as  it  has  been  practised  hy  Hea- 
thens, Christian  Emperors,  under  the  Popery,  and  among 
Protestants ;"  it  is,  in  many  respects,  a  valuable  work.  1 
find  an  Abridgment  is  advertised,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  At- 
more,  an  intelligent  and  industrious  preacher  in  the  Wesleyan 
connexion  of  Methodists.  Tliere  is  also  "  A  short  History 
of  Persecution,"  by  A.  Robinson,  written  with  con^derable 
shrewdness  and  point.  The  Mariyrologies  are  not  to 
be  depended  on.  The  histories  of  the  luquisition  are 
dictated  with  an  honourable,  yet  not  always  with  a  just, 
indignation  against  the  Court,  and  too  often  even  against  the 
Church,  of  Rome.  Lewis  de  Enarolles'  Memoirs  qfihc  Perwe- 
cutions  of  the  Protestants  in  France,  and  Lockman's  History  {^ 
Popish  Persecution  develope  some  bloody  scenes ;  but  they  are 
extremely  partial,  and  often  very  inaccurate.     The  Acts  amd 
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and.  Christians ;  Jews  have  persecuted  Chris  - 
tians  and  Pagaos .;  and  Christians  have  perse- 
cuted Pagans  and  Jews. .  Catholics  have  perse- 
cuted EpiscopaKan  Protestants,  and  Episcopalian 
Pixrtestants  liave  persecuted  Catholics;  Dis- 
s^ters  from  both. have  persecuted  both,  and 
both  have,  persecuted  Dissenters,  who  have  la-* 
bonred  pretty  successfully  in  persecuting  one 
another.^ 


Mcmmuai*  of  Fox,  in  many'  cues,  merits  a  much  stronger 
ccntuie  than  that  it  is  incorrect  Anthony  Wood  and  other 
n«testant  writers  have  concurred  in  reprobating  the  par- 
tiaUties  and  errors  of  Fox,  though  his  huge  volume  is  still 
duiihed,  along  with  the  Bible  to  the  desks  in  many  of  our  did 
dinrcbes;  and  also,  which  I  feel  scandalized  in  having  oc- 
ononto^dd.  Is  allowed  to  lie  on  the  tables  of  many  Distent- 
ii|g  Vestries^  for  the  edification  of  the  fiiithful ! 

*  In  addition  to  the  books  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
notie^  the  reader  will  find  these  melancholy  facts  confirmed 
iti  Nede'ii  History  of  the  Puritans,  of  which  the  best  edition 
it  tbe  venerable  Dr.  Toulmin*s ;  in  Palmer's  Non-conformist's 
Memorial,  Wilson's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dissenting 
Churches,  a  liberal  and  useful  publication ;  in  Bogfue  and 
Bc^Befs  History  of  Dissenters,  an  illiberal  work,  but 
CQDtakiitig,  nevertheless,  much,  valuable  in&rmatioa ;.  in 
FauA  life  of  George  Fox,  and  in  Besse's  Sufferings  of  the 
Qnakars.  Doctor  Milner's  History  of  Winchester,  and  the 
■ame  anthor's  letters  to  a  Prebendary,  may  also  be  consulted 
on  this  subject.  A  sensible  and  intelligent  Writer  in  the- 
Mmuhfy  Repo9itory,i  has  begun  a  series  of  Letteti,  of  Which 
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.  Jf't)f(ilt,htBn  taks  the  liberty  of  re^omipcndiiig^tfais  periodical  pab« 
temp  to  ^the  notice  of  m  Ronian  Catholk  readenh  at  a  liberal 
mii  reipcetaAe    fduete,   tfairoagfa    wfaicfa  tbey  may  freely,   (if  the 
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Various  have  been  the  kinds  of  persecution  - 
which  erring  Christians  hare  exercised  againflt  ■ 
each  other,  almost  ever  since  the  reign  of  Com- 
stantine  the  Great,  when  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  first  began  to  meddle  with  tht  doctrineaof 
religion  and  the  government  of  the  Chnrch.  Soma 
have  defined  persecution  to  be  threefold :  ^^  '1« 
Mental^  when  the  spirit  of  a  man  rises  up  and 
opposes  %nother.  2.  Verbal^  when  we  give  hard 
words,  and  deal  in  uncharitable  censures.  9; 
Actualy  or  open  by  the  hand,''  or,  perhaps,  more 
properly  Manual^  **  such  as  the  dragging  of  in- 
nocent persons  before  the  tribunal  of  justice."* 
There  is  another  species  of  persecution  not 
often  spoken  against:  it  is  a  sort  of  constructive 
persecution  ;  such  as  is  exercised  against  Roman 
Catholics  in  some  Protestant  countries.  There 
is,  too,  a  certain  furious  and  savage  way  of  writ- 
ing and  speaking  even  against  persecution  itself, 
which  often  savours  pretty  strongly  of  the  spirit 


four  have  already  appeared,  containing  a  "  Sketch  qf  £n^- 
lish  Protestant  Persecution,"  I  say  nothing  here  of  the  no-* 
merous  Church  Histories,  which  are  little  more  than  illustra- 
tions of  higotry,  exhibiting  the  lamentable  effects  of  Church 
and  State  Alliances,  the  mother  and  offspring,  the  root  and 
the  branch  of  Persecution. 

*  See  Buck's  Theological  Dictionary,  Art  PBiisBcimoif* 


profeuions  of  the  Editor  may  be  relied  npoDy  and  he  has  never  yet 
deceived  his  readers)  advocate  tiieir  canse  before  a  ProU^stanC  pobfie; 
the  pages  of  this  vrork  beuig.  open  to  all  secta  and  partieB  wittait 
exception.  :    (i»v 
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which  such  writers  themselves  reprobate.  Ndw, 
if  persecution  do  really  admit  of  these  seve-^ 
ral  explications,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  are  all 
tfadly  involved  in  this  most  hateful  crime.  *'  Men'- 
fal  persecution**  appears  in  most  ancient  and 
'modem  works  of  religious  controversy  ^  it  luitft 
in  obsolete  Acts  of  Parliament,  it  steals  into 
many  of  our  prayers,  and  infuses  its  poison  into 
most  of  our  public  services  of  Religion.  "  Fierb* 
al  Persectition"  is  heard  from  almost  every  pul- 
pit, and  ^^  goeth  about,  seeking  whom  it  may  de* 
Tonr",  into  social  parties,  meetings,  and  assem- 
blies wherever  religion  is  allowed  to  cbche  into 
discussion.  As  to  the  last  description  of  perse- 
cution J  that  which  is  manual,  "  actual  or  open 
by  the  hand,*'  as  I  have  already  remarked,  it 
has  been  but  too  general,  and  is  still  practised 
even  by  all  those  Protestants  in  this  country 
who  persist  in  forcing  their  fellow  subjects  to 
support  measures  or  perform  services  at  which 
their  principles  revolt,  or  by  excluding  them 
from  places  of  honour  and  profit,  purely  on  ac- 
count of  some  real  or  supposed  religious  mis- 
takes.^ 

In   writing    of  persecution,   as  it  has  been 
maintained  by  some  Catholics,  it  is  proper  to 


*  I  allude  principally  to  the  tithe  laws,  the  Test  afad 
C^mporatjon  Acts,  and  all  taxes  and  services  deemed  ecck- 
siasticai,  which  bear  heavily  on  Catholics  and  Disstntert. 

2  F  S 
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rep^t,  that  such  a  spirit  and  conduct  are  diredbf 
jopposed  to  the  religion  qf  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churclit.*  To  talk,  therefore,  of  the  Church  as 
a  persecuting  Church,  is  to  libel  and  de&me 
the  religion  of  our  ancestors.  If  this  were  not 
the  case,  then  all  Catholics  who  do  not  practise 
persecution  are  bad  Catholics ;  they  would  be 
considered  as  departing  from  the  rules  and  obli- 
gations of  their  religion,  and  would  receive  the 
spiritual  censures  which  attach  to  every  wilful 
deviation  from  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  uni- 
versal Church.  Yes ; — if  the  religion  of  Catholics 
taught  persecution,  then  we  should  find  prayers^ 
creeds^  articles,  and  charges  enforcing  coercion 
and  severity  against  the  opponents  of  the 
Churchy  and  bulls,  anathemas,  censures,  and 
excommunications  would  abound  against  all 
those  who  should  refuse  to  persecute,  hate,  and 


*  "  Because  we  are  Catholios,  it  'n  not  necessary  that  we 
should  be  actuated  by  a  persecuting  spirit  against  those  who 
are  averse  to  our  religion.  Meekness  and  charity  are  its 
grand  characteristics,  and  the  examples  left  us  by  our  prede- 
cessors recommend  to  us  a  contrary  conduct/'  See  the 
"  Answer  to  the  third  Question"  proposed  to  the  University 
of  Salamanca,  respecting  the  supposed  tenet  of  not  keeping 
faith  with  heretics.  The  reader  will  find  an  abstract  of  these 
several  questions  and  answers  in  a  former  part  of  this  work, 
and  a  still  more  extended  abstract  in  the  Appendix  to  Sir 
John  Cox  Hippesley*s  Speech  on  the  Catholic  Question,  in 
1810.  The  answers  and  judgmeut  of  the  several  Universities 
are  given  in  length  at  the  Appendix  to  Cuthell  and  Martia's 
Edition  of  the  Catholic  Debates  in  Parliament,  ia  1805. 
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destroy  heretics*  It  would  be  a  sin,  in  the  eye 
of  a  good  Catholic  not  to  inflict  misery  on  the 
body  of  his  religious  neighbour  who  should  differ 
fipom  him,  and  it  woul^  form  a  subject  of  con- 
fession to  all  the  faithful  who  should  neglect  to 
propagate  the  truth  by  means  of  force.  But 
"who  ever  yet  heard  of  a  mass  for  the  hanging  of 
unbelievers?  What  general  council  hasdecreedi 
ex  cathedra  Ahst  whosoever  does  not  burn  Iteretrcs 
without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly  ?  Dt(| 
ever  any  Catholic  lady  go. to  confession,  bitterly 
lamenting  that  she  had  not  poisoned  her  heretic^ 
al  husband,  or  any  husband  that  he, had  no$ 
strangled  his  infidel  wife?  Was  any  monarch 
ever.jdeposed,  or  any  kingdom  interdicted*  be- 
cause, all  the  non-conforming  subjects  had  not 
been  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered  ?  And  what 
is  the  price  of  an  indulgence  for  having  neglect- 
ed to  rob  and  plunder  a  Protestant  ?  I  repeat  it 
— ^if  persecution  be  a  tenet  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  how  erroneously  have  the  'biographers 
of  the  mild,  the  excellent  Fenelon,  estimated  his 
merits  as  a  Catholic.  The  almost  seraphic 
Madame  de  Guion,  the  truly  devout  Mons.  de 
Renty,  and  the  pious  Thomas  4  Kempis,  were  all 
hypocrites,  and  contumacious  despisers  of  the 
religion  which  they  professed,  and  to  whose  in- 
terests they  appeared  to  have  been  so  sincerely 
devoted.  And  what  should  we  say,  in  that  case, 
to  the  great  body  of  English  and  Irish  Catholics 
of  our  own  day?  What  inconsistency  appears  in 
the  conduct  of  such  Catholics  as  the  Earl  of  Fin- 
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tenet  of  the  Catholic  Chorcb,  ^ich  ttiaiiy  Proi 
tMants  have  tmagined  to  tie  th«  <;ase  r|     I  be- 
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*  See  Mr.W«ke$eld'8  Account  of  Ireland*  vol.ii.  p.  SITi 
Wbcever  would  become  perfectlj  acquainted  wilb  the  tme 
•tate  of  this  oppreised  and  injured  country  will  find  aaqpk 
gratification  in  tbe  perusal  of  this  Invaluable  pii^citiM^ 
which  has  but  just  made  its  appearance. 

t  The  Re?.  Joseph  BeringtdnL 

X  Charles  Butler,  Esq« 

§  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  Bart  See  the  Letters  of  Coir- 
per,  in  Ilayley^s  Life  of  that  poet. 

II  ''  If  it  be  tme/'  says  Dn  Stui^res,  '*  that  persecutioo  wii 
not  a  temei  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  all  of  «s  PMea* 
tants  must  hi^f  c  bt«9  long  under  a  most  egregious  miatike,^ 
This  observation  owes  its  origin  to  what  Dr.  Idilner  aaidL 
"  that  if  Mary  was  a  persecutor,  it  waa  not  in  TiUne  of  any 

t^net 
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lieve  it  will  be  granted^  that  there  is  not  a  single 
article  of  faith  to  be  found  in  any  acknowledged 
Catholic  Catechism^  Greedy  or  Council,  which  has 
pot,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  defended  from  the 
press,  and  been  urged  upon  the  people  as  essential 
to  their  final  salvation.  It  is  with  the  Catholic 
articles  of  divine  faith,  as  Mr.  Pope  declares  to  be 
the  case  with  the  universal  system  of  nature,  from 
the  chain  which  if  you  strike  either  a  *^  tenth  or 
v  ten  thousandth*'  link,  it  is  equally  broken, 
^he  religion  of  Catholics,  according  to  their 
ideas,  as  it  admits  of  no  additions,  neither  does 
•t  allow  of  any  deductions.  So  common  is  this 
Opinion,  thai  Protestants  have  even  charged  it 
jBj^ainst  the  Catholics  as  a  mark  of  extreme  ob- 
stinacy and  prejudice.^  Now  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  Catholic  author  ever  wrote  ex- 
pressly in  defence  of  persecution,  as  an  article 
of  divine  faith,  which  has  been  received  by  all 
Christians,  at  alji  times,  and  in  all  places,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  St.  Vincent,  so  often  referred 
to.  Some  writers  may,  nay,  doubtless,  have  ap- 
peared to  extenuate,  or  even  justify  the  inter- 
ference of  the  magistrate,  when  the  doctrines  of 
Kligion  have  been  opposed^  but  these  mistakes, 
to  give  them  no  harsher  a  term,  are  unfortu- 


tenet  of  her  religion  that  she  became  bo"  than  which  a  more 
Joft  rem&rk  could  not  have  been  made.     See  Siurges^s  Refkc* 
ihns  on  Popery,  p.  52;  and  Mihet^B  History  of  WinchaUr, 
vdL  i.  p.  855. 
'  ♦  See  ** Tf^pery  always  the  same" 
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nately  not  con6Ded  to  Catholic  writers.^  The 
leanipd  Bossuet  has  been  accused,  and  not  with- 
out some  shew  of  reason,  of  defending  this  doc* 
trine  of  magisterial  interferencef  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  heresy ;  butitshould  be  remembered,  that 
the  arguments  used  by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  in 
defence  of  this  hateful  -tenet,  are  not  drawn  froni 
any  article  of  faith,  or  any  decree  of  Council, 


^  The  defenders  ofthe  Catholic  faith  in  tfaete  days  Write 
with  much  more  candour,  and  allow  of  a  much  greater  lati- 
tude of  explication  in  definitions  of  keray,  and  haretkit  than 
did  the  writers  of  earlier  times.  See  *'  Charify  and  Jhuh;  or 
Catholics  not  uncharitable  in  saying  that  none  can  he 
saved  out  of  the  Catholic  Church,**  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
Hawarden.  It  is  a  thick  8vo.  vol.  published  in  1609.  The 
reader  may  also  peruse  with  advantage,  a  little  pamphlet, 
published  at  Gloucester,  in  1811,  entitled  *'  The  ProtaUm^t 
best  Guide,"  &c.  But  above  all,  he  should  read  the  Miscel' 
laneous  Tracts  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  O'Leary,  particularly  the 
Essay  on  Toleration.  There  is  an  almost  irresistible  strain  of 
wit  and  irony  in  this  gentleman's  writings,  mixed,  in  some 
instances,  with  that  tincture  of  sophism  for  which  the  priestly 
defenders  of  the  faith  are  but  too  conspicuous.  In  his  Drfence 
of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  a  subject,  which,  more  than  any 
other,  has  a  tendency  to  "  try  the  spirits"  of  our  Christian 
controvertists,  he  is  -quite  as  liberal  as  mostT>f  tbe  Protestant 
advocates  of  the  same  doctrine. 

t  When  magistrates  are  engaged  in  preserving  the  peace, 
and  protecting  the  innocent,  they  ought  to  be  had  in  the 
highest  veneration  and  respect ;  but  when  they  depart  from 
the  proper  line  of  their  office  to  lay  their  hands  on  religion^ 
**  whatever  they  touch  they  fly-blow,  and  leave  it  to  ferment 
and  fester  ;**  a  figure  once  most  unjustly  applied  against  the 
laborious  ministers  of  Methodism.  See  Annual  Repicw,  v<4«  i 
art.  Myles's  Chronological  History  of  the  Methodists. 
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liiit,  M  Dr;  Milner*  properly  remarks,  **  by  an 
nrgumentum  ad  haminem^  or  a  reference  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  fbtinders,  and  other  most  illnstri- 
COS  writers  of  the  Reformatibnon  the  point  in 
qti^tion."  The  passage  referred  to  in  Bbssoet,f 
hils/ perhaps,  been  misunderstood  by  Bishop 
fitkrd;|  and  his  copier.  Dr.  Sturges  ;§  and  this 
nktifbhderstahdihg  has  arisen  out  of  a  supposed 
fillse  translation  of  the  French  word  souffrance, 
which.  Dr.  Storges  contends,  means  talerdiian, 
and  not  stfffering;^  and  the  connexion  in  which 
the  word  stands  would  appear  to  countenance 
such  an  iEipplication  of  the  term.  *^  There  is  no 
need,*'  says  Bossuet,  ^<  of  explaining  myself  oil 
the  question,  whether  or  no  Christian  princes 
Yitivfd  a  right  to  use  the  sword  against  stich  of 
their  subjects  as  are  enemies  to  sound  doctrine 
and  the  Church,  the  Protestants  agreeing  with 
118  on  that  point."   He  then  cites  Luther,^  Me- 


*  Letters  to  a  Prebendary,  p.  117- 

t  VariattoDs,  book  x.  sect.  56.  p.  52.  Ibag.  trandation. 

X  Introduction  to  the  Prophecies,  p.  981. 

§  Reflections  on  Popery,  pp.  55,  56. 

II  Hie  Uvth  is,  that  this  word  is  used  in  both  senses ;  yet, 
aU  its  derivatives  seem  to  convey  no  other  idea  than  that  of 
pmiaU  suffering.  Besides,  our  English  word  toieration  is  not 
rendered  Hnto  French  by  the  word  sourpRAiicB,  but  tolerance; 
yet  the  French  word  ioUr^ble  means  that  which  is  aUowahle, 
or  which  may  be  toleraiedl  > 

f  Luth.  de  Magist  T.  \^. 


tancthoD,*  and  Jurtea.f  as  bIbo  the  ertftblisfaed 

discipline  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Geneva, 
in  support  of  his  assertion  and  opinion^  and 
concludes  by  saying, — "  II  n'y  point  d'iltusion 
plus  daiigereuse^  que  donner  la  soulTrance  poor 
un  charactere  de  vraye  eglise."  There  cannot 
he  a  more  daugeroun  illusion,  than  to  regard 
Sfjffering  (or  patient  endurauce)  as  a  characr 
tef:istic  of  the  true  Church  ;  "  nor  do  I  knowi" 
be  adds,  "  amongst  Christians,  any  besides 
Socioians  and  Anabaptists,  who  oppose  this 
doctrine.";};  But  if  Bofuuet,  or  any  other 
writer,  hare  defended  this  execrable  opinion,  to 
what  does  it  amount  ?  Certainly  not,  tliat  it  is 
taught  in  the  creeds,  catechisms,  and  devotioifS 
of  ail  Roman  Catholics;  and  I  contend,  that  no 
article  is  considered  as  a  tenet  of  the  Church, 
fbfitis  not  so  conveyad.  ^  i  ' i    ..    .  uf 

The  tenth  book  of  Bossuet's  "  VariatioBs," 
from  which  I  have  been  quoting,  treats  ] 


*  Calvin  opuK.  ^  6&9.  Bid,  600,  669. 

t  Jur.  Ly»t.  ii.  c.  38.  38; 

X  IfthcBiituyef  Mmux  did  indeed  ueao,  bytbevwd 
joit^ttKce  what  we  genertlly  HndeTstatid  by  tolen/im,  .tbe 
Socioiiw  and  Anabaptiit«  Mgbt  to  feci  f  raLeful  Av  tte  MB* 
designad  fiom[diment  Would  to  God  that  d  r*  iitia^i 
woyUbe  careful  to  number  ainoDg  tfae  "  Notes  of  tlw-Chnrak? 
thii  diTiiM  right  of  unbounded  totentiAQ,  or  i 
injted  freedom  in  matten  purdy  rcU|:iout! 
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pMy  of  ^*  Hie  Reformatioii  in  England^  doring 
4ihe  reign  bf  queen  GliBisBbelh^  and  on  the  civil 
wars  of  France,  which  he  accuses  her  of  foment- 
log,  and  which,  he  affirms,  were  produced  by  a 
teading  principle  bf  the  early  RdTormers^  tiiat 
It  16  lnwfQl  for  i»ubjeots  to  levy  war  against  th^ir 
9ci^rereigd,  on  aecoutit  of  religion  ;"^  a  positiaa 
SM;  IMse,  and  alm^t  as  dangerous,  as  the  one  I 
tfave  been  reprobating.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
ibe  opinions  of  this  or  that  individual.  .Doctor^ 
Bishop,  Pope^  6t  Priest,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
lite  genuiiie  doctrines  of  the  Church.  No  com* 
nraftion  admits  a  more  extended  range  of  qsecu* 
iation,  or  a  more  unlimited  freedom  of  mere  opi- 
nion, vk  paints  not  Universally  admitted  as  articles  qf 
ttnrinefdith^  than  the  Communion,  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  To  this  day,  various  are  the  differences 
on  minor  points  of  religious  opinion,  and  on 
several  branches  of  Christian  discipline,  among 
Catholics ;  and  warm,  I  wish  I  could  not  add, 
sometimes  even  bitter  and  acrimonious,  are  the 
disputes  which  they  maintain  among  themselves.f 
To  take  the  opinions,  therefore,  of  any  one  man. 


*  See  Mr.  Butler's  interestiDg  *'  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  James  Benigne  Boesuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,''  p.  71. 

f  In  coUecting  the  materials  for  this  work,  I  have  amassed 
a  vast  pile  of  Catholic  Controversy  in  pamphleU,  and  larger 
vidumes,  that  would  surprise,  perhaps,  undeceive,  many  Pro- 
testants, who  imagine  that  Catholics  never  differ  hut  they 
damn  ^  never  dispute  but  they  divide.    They  form  no  part  of 

the 


^  Sot  itirill  be  ctateaiadi  thrit  tlMfira^^ 
GtthdKOTiB  att  >gw»r  lMi»beritf  4o  ptnUrtiwHilii^ . 
deiliujy  liei'Miui  ;  MNl'tbtttHlMlMUNii  lW|MMilli 
oAwHi^AMod  npoB  by  Ae  Oh«i«h  illnaiQl  mttk 
Astthftt  i^erfecption  fa  ipdtrf  fcf  iWMiijiiJWi^ 
of tbe(Catb6lic  Cbarebi  «i4r*M>tf  jl^nw^fli . 
tb^  :fchMe  prinoes/a^  >lhitl»  wb»t>lili  jMPt 
cQtedf  «f  oqM  h«v«  betn'  oenwaw*  by  rflw  jTliiiMiP 
for  tbeir  crodty  and' dieohdiitnoti ? ,( Ji>jg^^^ Wr 

tkm  would  bate  eowldarabt»«reigb|#|b^|>l«v^ 
tice  biut  odMod  to  tbA  aMM  «xteD<jM|^^ 

by  air  iMiBCtei,' andw  airpkMt  }f  fa#Ft<i^^f^^ 
eating '  princes  had  never'  received  any  ceosmm 
for  their  cruelty.  But  neither  of  these  cases 
can  be  made  out.  It  would  also  desenre  a.  more 
minute  investigation  were  the  practice  of  perse- 
cution  peculiar  to  Roman  Catholics;  but  neither 
is  this  true:  for  even  Protestants  have  practised 
and  defended  persecution,  by  fire  and  sword; 
and  have  written  large  books  in  support  of  their 
measures  and  tenets.*  ^^  One  would  indeediiave 


the  picture  I  engraged  to  draw,  and  I  have  not  thought  it  ncf 
ceitary  to  portray  these  diffisrenceft/m  the  same  caoTai  which 
is  occupied  by  a  delineation  of  the  rdigum  of  Roman  Catiior 
lies. 
^  See  particularly,  **  A  Declaration  for  maintuniog  'the 
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imagitied/'  says  Dr.  Benson,^  *'  that  the  cruel* 
ties  exercised  by  the  papists  upon  all  who  op- 
posed their  superstitions  in  worship,  and  their 
corruptions  in  doctrine,  should  have  given  the 
Bfst  Reformers  an  utter  abhorrence  of  all  me- 
thods of  persecution  for  conscience-sake,  and 
have  kept,  them  from  ever  entering  into  any  such 
aneuures  themselves.  But  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  however  they  differed  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  to  doctrines  and  discipline,  yet,  that 
they  too  generally  agreed  with  her  in  the  me- 
thods to  support  what  they  themselves  appre- 
hended to  be  truth  and  orthodoxy;  and  were  angry 
with  the  papists,  not  for  pei'secuting,  but  for  per- 
secuting themselves  and  their  followers ;  being 
really  of  opinion  that  heretics  might  be  perse- 
cuted, and  in  some  cases  persecuted  to  death. 
And  that  this  was  their  avowed  principle,  they 
abundant  demonstration  by  their  practice.'' 


*'  Luther's  opinion  concerning  persecution  was 
not  so  cruel  as  was  Calvin's,  on  the  same  subject. 
:The  Saxon  R/eformers  were  only  for  having  here- 


tme  7aitb>  held  by  ali  Christians,  concerning^  the  Trinitj  of 
Penons  in  one  oqIj  God,  by  John  Calvin,  against  the  detes- 
table errors  of  Michael  Servetus,  a  Spaniard.  In  which  it  is 
also  proved  that  it  is  lawful  to  punish  heretics,  and  that  this 
mfetch  was  justly  executed  in  the  city  of  Geneva.    Geneva, 

*  History  of  Persecution,  p.  406. 
I  ..li 
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ties  banished,*  corrected,  and  forsed  at  Icaslr  Id 
silence,  if  they  publicly  deny  any  one  of  the  ar- 
ticles received  by  all  Christians,  and  particularly 
that  Christ  is  God,  affirming  him  to  be  amere  man 
or  prophet.  In  another  place,f  Seckendorf  goei 
farther,  and  says,  that  heretics  are  not  indeed  ttf 
be  put  to  death,  bnt  may  be  confined,  and  shnt 
up  in  some  certain  place,  and  put  under  restnmd 
as  madmen.  But  against  the  Jews  he  would 
act  more  severely,  and  have  their  Synagogu<SS 
levelled  with  the  ground,  their  houses  destroyed, 
their  books  of  prayer,  and  of  the  talmud,  and 
even  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  taken  from 
them ;  their  Rabbis  forbid  to  teach,  and  forced 
by  hard  labour  to  get  their  bread ;  and  if  they 
would  not  submit  to  this,  that  they  should  be 
banished,  as  was  formerly  practised  in  France 
and  Spain. i 


^  Benson's  Hist,  of  Persecution,  p.  310.  from  Seckendorf, 
1.  2.  sect.  36.  §  83. 

t  Seek.  1.  3.  sect.  S.  $  2S.  Benson. 

X  lb.  1.  3.  sect.  27.  f  3.  I.  3.  sect.  32.  §  195.  BeiMoil.     le^ 
is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  Jews  are  in  a  much  better  condi-^  -^ 
tion  in  France,  under  a  Catholic  government,  and  the  tyrannjf^^ 
of  Bonaparte,  than  they  are  in  England,  under  a  Protestant  -^ 
government,  and  the  mild  and  gentle:  sway  of  ar  British  mo-    " 
narch.     In  France,  Jews  arc  treated  as  free  citi^ns,  and  are    ^■ 
fast  emerging  from  that  state  of  ignorance,  ipeannessiy  and 
wretchedness,   into  which  Uie  bigotry  of  former  times  btd 
plunged  them.    See  Mr.  W.  H.  Re  id's  New  Sanhedrin  and 
Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  French  Emperor's  Conduct  iawari» 
the  Jews,  passim.  In  England,  they  ar^  stiii  "  a  peo^e  perledl 

and 
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Nor  waa  this  intol^raiiee  of  Luther 
«gainst  Jews  and  Papists  only.  He  persuaded 
the  Electors  of  Saxony  not  to  tolerate  the  fol« 
lowers  of  Zwinglius^  in  the  opinion  of  the  sa- 
orament^  because  he  esteemed  the  real  presence 
an  essential  and  fundamental  article  of  faith,  nor 
to  enter  into  any  terms  of  union  with  them,  for 
their  common  safety  and  defence,  aigainst  the 
Catholics,  They  were  accordingly  left  out  of 
the  common  league  against  the  papists;  the^ 
fitector  having  been  persuaded  by  Luth^,  Me« 
Inncthon,  and  others  of  the  party,  to  refuse  thon 
this  protection ;  and  all  this  because  the  discii-^ 
pies  of  the  Swiss  Reformer  ^^  taught  articles  ooilt 
trary  to  those  received  in  Saxopy/'* 

■  * 

Nor  was  this  all :  we  are  informed  by  Secken- 
dorf,  that  the  Lutheran  lawyers  of  Wittemberg 


and  trodden  upon/'  refused  the  occupation  of  landed  pro- 
perty,  excluded  from  all  places  of  honour  and  truit,  for  tht 
most  part  despised  and  insulted ;  except  in  one  or  two  inr 
ftancesj  wherein  the  parties  are  rich ;  and  then,  indeed^  ^ 
due  respect  is  paid  to  them^  even  by  our  princes  and  nobles. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
most  of  my  readers.  It  is  not  less  worthy  of  remari,  that 
the  Catholics  of  the  Gallican  Church  are  much  more  liberal 
towards  Sectaries,  than  are  the  Episcopalians  of  the  Reform- 
ed English  Church.  Protestants,  as  a  body^  are  now  protect- 
ed, and  even  encouraged  in  France;  Catholics  are  degraded, 
aad.^Tcn  insulted  in  £ngland !  And  yet  wcarc  p€q[>etually 
clamouring  against  Popish  intolerance  and  persecution  ! 
.    *  Benson's  Hbtory  of  Persecution,  pp.  310, 811. 
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condemned  to  death  one  Peter  Pestelius,  for  be- 
ing a  Zwinglian^  and  several  of  the  Anabaptists 
were  pat  to  death  for  propagating  their  opinions; 
though  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  declared 
himself  favourable  to  more  moderate  proceed- 
ings* 

If  the 'doctrines  of  Luther  discountenanced 
persecution  to  death,  those  of  Calvin  were  of 
a  very  different  complexion.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  reflect  with. candour  on  the  wicked  con- 
duct of  the  Genevan  Reformer  on  a  variety  of 
occasions.  To  dispute  his  notions  about  Predes- 
tination, Election,  Free- Will,  and.  Faith,  was, 
in  his  estimation,  a  perfectly  fair  ground  for  the 
severest  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted.  Nor 
did  he  think  it  any  crime  to  pursue  ihe  most 
artful,  perfidious,  and  unjust  measures  to  bring 
his  enemies  to  destruction.  Falsehood  and  per- 
fidy, slander  the  most  malignant,  and  malice 
the  most  inveterate,  were  all  indulged  by  this 
hot-brained  Predestinarian,  when  a  heretic  was 
to  be  impeached  and  hunted  down.  His  con* 
duct  towards  Castellio,  whom  he  protected  and 
betrayed,  flattered  aiid  persecuted,  patronised 
and  punished,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  ruin  his 
character  iti  the  eyes  of  all  thinking  persons. 

Nor  was  this  reformer's  conduct  much  less 


•  Benton's  Hist  of  Persecution,  p.  SIO^  311. 
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base  towards  the  poor  converted  Carmdite 
monk^  Jerom  Bolsec,  whom  be  caused  to  be 
apprehended^  sent  to  prison,  and  afterwards  ba- 
nished from  the  city  of  Geneva  for  ever,  or,  if 
he  returned,  to  be  whipped  for  his  contumacy. 
And  all  this,  because  the  poor  monk  held  the 
doctrines  of  free-will,  predestination  to  life,  upon 
the  forenght  of  good  works«* 

But  the  conduct  of  Calvin,  in  the  above  in- 
itances,  was  mild  and  amiable,  compared  to  that 
which  he  practised  in  his  treatment  of  the 
learned  and  pious  Spanish  physician,  Michael 
Servetus,  who,  after  a  series  of  almost  unparal- 
leled suffering,  brought  on  by  the  treachery  and 
bigotry  of  Calvin,  was  publicly  burned  to  death, 
in  the  Protestant  city  of  Geneva.! 

Melancthon,  the  ^^  mild  Melancthon,'^  as  we 
jometimes  denominate  him,  in  a  letter  to  Bullen* 
jger,  says  he  thinks  the  senate  of  Geneva  did  right 
in  putting  to  death  Servetus  i  and  he  wonders  that 
there  are  any  who  disapprove  that  severity.;]; 


*  The  reader  will  find  tbeie  facts  confirmed  in  Beta's  Li/e 
qf  Cahkh  to  which  Dr.  Benton  refers  as  his  authority  for 
stating  them« 

t  This  afiair  of  Calvin's  diabolical  conduct  towards  Serve- 

tiis  has  been  detailed  with  suiuble  severity  in  Mr.  Wright's 

.^ohgyfar  Servetut;  and  it  has  been  palliated  and  even 

•ometinftes  justified,  in  various  Calvinistic  publication^  bodi 

^in  this  and  other  countries. 

$  Works  of  Catvin,  the  last  volume. 
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Bucer,  another  reformer  of  Popery,  declare* 
that  Servetus  ^^  ought  to-haye  his  bowels. plack* 
edi  out^  and  be  torn  to  pieces ;''  and  Farrd»  ii^a 
letter  to  Calvin,,  says  he  deserved  to^  die  tea 
thousand  deaths  ;  with  much  more  of  the  same 
liberal  cast.  The  reformed  pastors  of  theChurdi 
of  Basil,  those  of  Berne,  the  ministers  of  Zo- 
rich,  and  also  of  Scaffhusen,  all  agree  in  tbe 
sentence  of  the  Senate^  or  urge  that  body  to  se- 
Yere  measures  in  regard  to  Servetus.*  These 
facts  **  clearly  demonstrate,*'  says  Dr.  Beiisoii, 
^^  that  Calvin  acted  seriously  and  deliberately  iti 
this  affair.** 

-J 

The  persecutions  and  martyrdoms  at  Berne, 
Basil,  Zurich,  in  Holland,  by  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  and  even  in  this  country,  all  shew  that 
the  practice  is  not  confined  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,t  or  to  princes  and  pfiests  of  that  com- 
munion. Nor  had  the  spirit  of  persecution  sdb^ 
sided  even  in  much  later  writers.  Chilling- 
worth  has  very  little  hope  of  the  salvation  of 
those  who  live  and  die  in  the  communion  of  tbe 


*  See  tlie  Letters  printed  at  the  end  of  Cahin's  Luiiiuies. 

t  They  arc  detailed  in  the  Letters  above  referred  to^  at  tbe 
end  of  Calvin's  Institutes ;  Gerrard  Brandt's  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  Low  Countries,  Beza's  Life  of  Calf  in, 
Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  ether  worki 
mentioned  in  Beitson's  History  of  Persecution.  Dodd^s  Chmvk 
History  of  England  abounds  with  instances  of  Ph>tcstaxit  per* 
secution. 
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Church  of  Rome  ;*  yet  Chillingworth  has  been 
thought  by  many  to  have  been  tinctured  with 
Vnitarianism,  a  system;  perhaps,  less  stain- 
ed with  persecntion  than  any  other,  not  even 
excepting  the  Quakers.  Tillotson  has  his  fears 
oti  the  same  subject. •}•  Nay,  even  much  later 
writers  than  these  have  shewn  a  disposition 
by  no  means  favourable  to  the  final  salvation 
of  ttoman  Catholics ;  and  the  laws  still  in  force 
against  both  them  and  Dissenters,  are  standing 
and  damning  proofs  that  the  age  of  religions  op- 
pression is  not  yet  entirely  past.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that  the  points  for  which  the  reformed 
have  cut  the  throats  of  heretics,  have  been  of 
much  less  importance,  for  the  most  part,  than 
those  for  which  Roman  Catholics  have  contend- 
ed in  the  same  way.  Who  does  not  know  what 
has  been  said  and  done  in  Scotland  about  the  use 
of  the  surplice,  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  baptism,  and  the  genuflexions  at  the 
Sucharist  ?  To  deny  the  mystery  of  the  blessed 
Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  the 
mysterious  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  or  the 
opinions  concerning  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  and  the  belief  in 
purgatory,  are,  it  must  be  allowed,  deviations 
from  the  old  doctrines  of  somewhat  more  spiri- 


»  Sec  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  safe  Way  to  Salvatibn, 
parti/chap.  iii.  p.  129.    £d.  1674. 

f  See  the  Sermon  on  this  point  iii  his  work*. 
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lamn  Leagoe^aid  Covaiiul^  the  thape  of  f  jgii:- 
meat,  or  the  pontiim  of  the  knee  at  the  Jt^V 
snpper»* 

■*       • '  ■ ' 

But  V^otestanta  bB?e  never  been  at  ornd  jii 
their  pttnuhineat»  af  the  Catholici ;-— the  oqe 
homed  poo|de  at  ihe  stakes  the  other  only  b9* 
headed,  hange^f  dfown^d, .  stfurred  or  piiic|ifd 
their  victuns.  to  denth.  AImI  I  wkrti  it  ynoBt 
trae  that  we  ha?e  sever  horned  hfESfotHais^  bqjb 
atas  \  FiroteMMity- have  had  their;4r«i.niap^  luiill 
were  I  to  adduce  el(  the  iprtjaocea  of  jthi^  natnpji 
irith  whid^  our  hiatoiy  is,8o  miiehtar9ipl)ed,.it 
it  ;to  he  fiBared  many-^f  my  bfetbfO)  f^vdd  ^ 

A ^^^^ 

*  The  penecutiont  against  sectaries  have  always  been  na* 
Bier6us  and  vexatious ;  and  the  nMMt  powerful  and  rich  hate 
ever  thought  themselves  fully  entitled  to  treat  with  rigour  and 
contempt  the  dissenter  and  the  disobedient.  Dr.  Plot  nientioos 
three  causes,  which  it  appears  have  a  beneficial  eflfect  in  sup- 
pressing three  corresponding  evils,  now  so  eommon  in  etery 
petty  viUage  in  the  kingdom.  The  parish  of  BHgfatwell,  the 
Doctor  observes,  is  particularly  "  worthy  of  oMmory  '*  for  its 
Christian  wmmmity;  and  that  *'  there  has  not  been  known 
any  such  thing  as  an  alc'^house,  a  Sbctaht,  or  suit  of  hw 
commenced  in  the  whole  parish  in  the  memory  of  man.*^ 
This  he  mentions  to  '*  the  eternal  honour  of  its  inhabitants,' 
and  attributes  the  causa  to  the  piety  and  prudence  of  the 
**  Lord  of  the  town,''  meaning  the  mayor,  the  rector,  and  his 
predecessors, ''  and  the  good  disposition  of  the  people  them* 
selves;''  much  better  antidotes  against  vice  and  error  than 
fire  and  faggot,  or  even  than  hanging  and  starving*.  The 
tempers  of  Christians  have  improved  since  A.  D.  1876^  i^ien 
not  wrote.    I^FlofsNatHistofQsfordshiie,p.908. 
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tnise  me  of  a  leaning  towards  popery,  and  of 
prejudice  against  the  Reformation ;  so  little  do 
some  Protestants  concern  themselves  to  learn 
the  whole  truth  on  this  subject.* 

But,  it  will  be  further  asked,  are  not  Ro- 
man  Catholic  priests  and  bishops  bound  by  an 
oath  to  resist  and  persecute  heretics,  schisma- 
tics^ and  rebels  to  the  Pope  and  his  successors  ? 
To  say  the  least  of  this.  Dr.  Troyf  has  shewn, 
that  in  countries  not  in  communion  with  the 
See  of  Rome,  that  part  of  the  oath  is  now  omit- 
ted; but  the  repeatedly  avowed  principles^  as  well 
as  the  uniform  condnct  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
have  long  demonstrated,  that  no  such  sense  'as 
Dr.  Duigenan,  and  others  of  the  same  party^ 
have  put  upon  that  oath,  is  admitted  by  Catho- 
lics. Surely  no  persons  were  ever  more  unfor- 
tunately circumstanced  than  the  present  race 


*  The  total  number  of  Catholics,  who  suffered  the  death 
of  traitors  for  denying  Henry  VIIL,  to  be  the  spirituid  head 
of  the  Church  was  sixty.  Of  these,  John  Fisher  was  bishop 
of  Rochester ;  three  were  Benedictii^e  Abbots ;  three  others 
Carthusian  Priors;  sixteen  Monks;  twenty-three  Clergy- 
men ;  and  the  rest  Knights,  Gentleoien  and  Yeomen.  Be- 
sides these,  sixty-four  other  Carthusians  or  Franciscans  were 
condemned  to  death,  most  of  whom  were  starved  in  prison. 
See  Dodd^i  Church  Hist,  vol  i.  p.  342,  and  Sanders  de  VisiUU 
Monorchia  Ecclcsia,  cited  in  Mihicr's  Letters  to  a  Prebendary, 
p.  121. 

t  Pastoral  Letter,  as  quoted  by  Doctor  Duigenan,  in  his 
the  Catholics  on  the  25th  of  March,  1805. 
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of  Roman  Catholics  in  this  coujatryf  They  ar^^ 
told  that  their  faith  is  hostile  to  the  safety  of  a 
Protestant  state,  and  that  they  cannot  be  even 
tolerated  without  some  security  for  their  alle*, 
giance.  For  this  purpose  an  oath  is  framed, 
and  framed  too,  for  the  most  part  by  those  who 
so  imperiously  demand  it.*  When  this  oath  is. 
tendered  and  taken,  then  the  Catholics  are  again 
insultingly  branded  with  holding  the  very  te- 
nets they  have  abjured  by  all  the  solemnities  pf 
an  oath,  and  all  the  obligations  of  the  laws. 
When  they  complain  of  this  as  hard  usage,  they 
are  called  restless,  ambitious,  turbulent,  andp^- 
secuiing  !  In  these  cases  well  might  Mr.  Grat- 
tan  say,-!-  that  when  his  opponent  imputed,  as 
he  had  done,  to  the  Catholic  principles  which 
he  had  thus  abjured,  it  ^^  is  not  the  Catholic 
who  breaks  faith  with  him,  but  it  is  he  (Dr.  D.) 

» 

who  breaks  faith  with  the  Catliolic.'* 

The  cruel  accusation  against  Catholics,  of 
not  keeping  faith  with  heretics,  has  been  again 
and  again  so  clearly  refuted,  that  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  it, 
were  I  not  persuaded  that  something  on  this 
subject  will  be  expected  from  me  :  nor  would  I 
otherwise  waste  the  reader's  time  by  any  formal 


♦  See  Mr.  Grattan's  speech  id  confutation  of  Dr.  Duige- 
nan,  on  the  day  above  referred  to. 
t  Ubi.  supra. 
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proof  of  the  injustice  of  this  charge.  I  deny, 
most  pxMsitiTely,  that  any  such  opinion  either  is, 
or  ever  was,  an  article  of  feith  in  the  Catholic 
Gharch ;  let  those  who  persist  in  the  charge, 
prove  that  I  am  mistaken,  and  I  submit :  bat 
(bey  must  prove  it,  not  from  the  conduct  of 
aay  individual  prince,  or  even  bishop  ;  from 
the  supposed  act  of  any  single  council ;  but 
by  the  rule  of  St.  Vincent,  and  the  cate-* 
chism,  prayers  and  devotions^  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  Do  this,  and  I  will  be  ready  to  add 
even  this  objection  to  many  others  which  I  have- 
to  the  religion  of  Roman  Catholics.  Yet  it  is 
not  even  true  that  the  Council  of  Constance  ever 
decreed  any  such  general  principle  as  the  not- 
keeping  faith  with  heretics  -,  but  only  that  no- 
safe«conduct  granted  by  any  temporal  sovereign, 
should  be  allowed  in  stay  of  the  proceedings  or 
right  of  any  council  to  condemn  heretics.  Let 
us,  however,  carefully  and  dispassionately  exa- 
mine the  facts  on  which  this  extraordinary 
charge  is  founded.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  have  ever  taught  that  no* 
foith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  then  I  grant 
that  persecution  of  the  most  hateful  and  diabo- 
lical nature  is  indeed  a  tenet  pf  that  religion  ; 
and  that  to  grant  power  and  toleration  to  people 
holding  such  a  damnable  doctrine,  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  and  madness.*  * 


*  Nothing,  I  am  firmly  persuaded^  but  the  most  deeply 
rooted  mistake  conceniing  the  faith  of  Catholics  ia  this  par- 

ticuUr, 


TheoonncU  of  Constance  ww  caUedlrf  tli» 
Emperor  Sigismund»  and  Pope  John  XXIIL^ 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1414.  The  great 
objects  for  which  this  celebrated  Conncil  waa 
called^  hare  already  been  mentioned.*  At  thia 
Council,  the  famous  John  Huss,  and  his  friend 
and  companion,  Jerome  of  Prague,  were  tried 
and  found  guilty  of  heresy,  and  of  several  at* 
tempts  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and 
even  to  raise  a  general  rebellion  against  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  the  temporal  authority  of 
the  Pope.  Several  Bohemian  students  having 
been  in  England,  for  the  advantage  of  learmng 
at  the  University  of  Oxford,  met  with  the  writ« 
ings  of  Wickliffe,  and  imbibed  his  principles, 
civil  and  religious.  These  opinions  they  carried 
back  with  them  to  Prague,  as  well  as  the  books 
in  which  they  were  contained,  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  John  Huss,  rector  of  the  uni- 
varsity  of  that  city,  and  a  man  of  great  learning. 


ticular,  could  induce  maqy  persons  who  object  to  their  claims 
to  persist  in  that  system  of  intolerance^  which  so  much  dis« 
honours  and  scandalizes  the  Protestant  name.  I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  join  in  the  clamour  against  these  persons,  as  if 
they  were  really  friendly  to  persecution  and  bigotry,  and 
that  they  take  pleasure  in  opposing  the  just  demands  of  the 
Catholics,  merely  because  they  do  not  like  their  religious 
opinions.  The  fear  is  natural ;  but  the  mistake  that  giyet 
birth  to  it  is  uiifounded.  There  is  no  illiberality  in  prudence 
and  self-defence,  but  there  is  a  want  of  candour  in  not  pa« 
tiently  investigating  the  causes  of  prejudice.  But,  I  fear,  there 
are  more  poUtkal  than  religiow  objectors  to  emancipation. 
•  Vide  ante.  Part  I.  ^  iy.  p.  78. 
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db^piimcey  and  enterprise.  These  notidniwere 
ttactly  suited  to  the  dispodtion  of  Hiiss^  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  recommend  them  in  the  most 
pablic  manner  possible.  The  sanctity  of  his 
hh,  the  puri^  of  his  morals,  and  the  zeal  and 
•  Mbquence  of  his  harangues,  so<m  gained  him 
nmnerons  proseljrtes :  among  whom  there  was; 
JMurtioularlyy  a  professor  of  divinity,  though  not 
in  holy  orders,  named  Jerome  of  Prague,  a  man 
of  «  warm  and  sanguine  habit,  pious,  zealous^ 
subtle  in  argument,  and  witty  and  satirical  in 
disputation.  The  errors^  real  or  supposed,  which 
these  persons  disseminated,  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  council  of  Constance,  then  assem* 
bled,  and  Hnss  was  cited  to  appear  before  that 
afltembly,  to  answer  such  interrogatories  as 
might  be  put  to  him.  This  summons,  with  ap- 
parent willingness,  he  immediately  obeyed,  hav- 
ing first  obtained  a  safe-conduct,  or  passport, 
from  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  confident  that  no 
heresy  could  be  proved  against  him,  and  willing, 
should  this  be  done,  to  retract  his  errors,  or 
cheerfully  yield  to  the  sentence  of  his  superiors, 
whose  authority  in  spiritual  matters  he  had  never 
disputed,  and  whose  leading  and  fundamental 
doctrines  he  had  never  denied. 

Most  of  the  errors,  charged  against  John  Huss 
and  his  friend  Jerome  of  Prague,  were  collected 
from  the  writings  of  Wickliffe;  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  many  of  the  charges  were  of  a 
serious  and  dangerous   nature,  affecting   not 
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Wow  at  th».  tntbilHty.^i^  atata^.iMiA.'ifb^ 
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iB  te  ftam  tral^'.  to.  ■ninnf^l^'fttoe  itol< 
io  incooslflefit  with  the  gotefntnentof  the  Cbuidi  efChrii^ 

as  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  so  great  a  character.    But  such 
18  the  humour  of  some  men,  as  to  call  every  separation  from 
the  Church  of  Rome  the' gospel,  and  the  greater  Uieseparatico, 
the  more  pure  the  gospel/'    Animadoemom  an  Puller,  p.  65* - 
t  The  8th  session  of  this  Council  of  Constance  decreed^ 
that  the  bones  of  Wicklifie  should  be  taken  up,  as  unworthy 
of  the  sacred  ground  in  which  they  were  quietly  reposing^ 
and    the   following   articleib  collected   from   his  writings, 
were  condemned  as  heretical  and  dangerous: — ^I.  That 
the   substance   material  of  bread   and    wine   remain   in' 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar.    9.  The  accidents  of  bread  re*, 
main  not  without  the  substance.    3.  Christ  is  not  identi- 
cally and  really  in  his  proper  bodily  presence  in  the  sacra* 
ooent.  •  4.  If  a  Bishop  or  Priest  live  in  mortal  sin,  he  ordain- 
ethDOt,.baptizethnpt«eonsecratethnot    5»  The  gospd  salQr 
not;  that  Christ  instituted  the  mpfs.  ,,6.  God  ought  to  obey, 
the  defiL    .7.  If  a  man  be  contrite  aright^  outward  conieisioa 

J     I    •       «   •  •  • 
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The  Rev.  Mr*  O'Leary,  in  his  second  Letter 
addressed  to  the  conductors  of  the  Free  Press, 


is  needless  and  unprofitable.    8.  If  the  Pope  be  a  reprobate^, 
mnd  wicked,  and  so  a  oiember  of  the  devil,  he  hath  no  power 
o?er  the  faithful  given  him  by  any  but  Cssar.    9.  Since 
Uit>an  the  Sixth,  none  is  to  be  taken  for  Pope,  but  we  mutt 
live  as  the  Greeks,  under  our  own  laws.    10.  It  is  against 
•cripture  that  churchmen  have  possessions.    11.  No  prelate 
•hould  excommunicate  any  one,  unless  he  .know  that  God 
hath  first  excommunicated  him :    And  he  that  so  excommu- 
nicateth,  is  thereby  a  heretic  or  excommunicate.     12.  A  pre* 
late  that  excommunicateth  a  clerk  who  appealed  to  the  Whf, 
or  to  the  council  of  the  kingdome,  is  thereby  a  traytor  to  the 
king  and  kingdome.     13.  They  that  give  over  preaching,  or 
hearing  Grod's  word,  for  men's  excommunication,  are  excom* 
municate,  and  in  the  day  of  judgment  shall  be  judged  tray  tors 
to  Chnst    14.  It  is  lawful  for  a  deacon  or  presbyter  to  preach 
the  word  of  God  without  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  seal, 
or  a  Catholic  bishop.     15.  No  one  is  a  civil  lord,  or  a  prelate, 
or  a  bishop,  while  he  liveth  in  mortal  sin.     16.  Temporal 
Icffds  may  take  away  temporal  goods  from  the  Church,  from 
a  possessor  habitually  criminal,  and  not  only  in  act.  17.  The 
people  may  correct  their  delinquent  lords.     18.  Tythes  are 
meer  alms,  and  the  parishioners  may  take  them  away  for 
their  prelate's  siiis.     19.  The  special  prayers  applied  by  pre- 
lates and  religious  men  to  one  person,  profit  him  lio  more 
than  the  general  ones.    20.  He  that  giveth  alms  to  fryars  is 
thereby  excommunicate.  21.  He  that  enters  the  private  reli- 
gion, either  of  the  possessing  or  the  mendicant  fryars,  becomes 
less  fit  and  able  to  keep  the  commandments  of  God.    22. 
Holy  men  that  made  private  religions,  thereby  sinned.    23* 
The  religious,  living   in   private  religion,  are   not  of  the 
Christian  religion.    24.  Fryars  are  bound  to  get  their  living 
by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  and  not  by  begging.    25.  They 
are  simoniacal  that  bind  themselves  to  pray  for  others  for  a 

temporal 
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ih  reply  to  the  charge  which  the  late  Mr.  Wes- 
ley brought  against  the  Catholics,  of  not  keep* 


temporal  reward.      26.  The  prayer  of  reprobates 
not  to  any.    37.    All  things  come  to  pass  by  necessity.   S8. 
The  confirmation  of  youths  the  ordination  of  clerks,  the  cod- 
•ecration  of  places,  are  reserved  to  the  Pope  and  Bishops  fisr 
coyetousness  of  temporal  gain  and  honour.    29.  Universitia^ 
ftSndies,  cottedges,  degrees,  and  masterships  in  them,  are  in- 
trodnced  by  vain  gentility,  and  profit  the  church  as  much  as 
the  devil  doth.    90.  The  excommunication  of  a  Pope,  or  any 
prelate,  is  not  to  be  feared,  because  it  is  the  censure  of  Anti- 
christ   31.  They  that  found  cloysters  sin,  and  they  are  dia- 
bolical that  enter  them.    32.  To  enrich  the  clergy  is  against 
Christ's  rule.    33.  Pope  Sylvester,  and  the  Emperor  Con- 
•tantine,  erred  in  enriching  the  Church.  34.  All  the  arder  of 
begging  firyars  are  heretics ;  and  those  that  g^ive  to  them  are 
excommunicate.  35.  They  that  enter  religious  or  any  orSier, 
are  thereby  disabled  from  keeping  God's  commands,  and  so 
of  coming  to  heaven,  unless  they  forsake  them.    36.  The 
Pope,  and  all  his  clergy,  that  have  possessions,  are  therefore 
hereticks,  and  the  secular  lords  and  laicks  diat  consent  to  them. 
37.  The  Church  of  Rome  is  the  synagogue  of  satan ;  and  the 
Pope  is  not  the  immediate  and  nearest  Vicar  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles.    S8.  The  Decretal  Epistles  are  apocryphal,  and  se- 
duce firom  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  the  clerks  that  study  them 
are  fools.    39.  The  emperour  and  secular  lords  were  seduced 
by  the  devil  to  enrich  the  Church  with  temporal  goods.    40. 
The  election  of  the  Pope  by  Cardinals  was  introduced  by  the 
devil.    41.  It  is  not   necessary  to  salvation  to  believe  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  be  the  supreme  among  other  churches.  42. 
It  is  foolish  to  trust  to  the  Indulgencies  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Bishops.  43.  Oaths  made  to  strengthen  humane  contracts  an4 
civil  commerce,  are  unlawful.    44.  Augustine,  Benedict,  Ber- 
nard, are  damned,  unless  they  repented  of  having  possessions, 
and  instituting  and  entering  religious ;  and  so  from  the  Pope 
to  the  lowest  religious,  they  are  all  hereticks.    45.  All  rdi- 
gious  were  introduced  by  the  devil.''— Baxicr's  Hbuny  ^ 
CoutunU* 
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ing  fieiith  with  heretics^^  states  the  history  of  the 
case  relative  to  John  Huss^  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  quoting  Mr.  Wesley's  charge^  he  says,— =  * 

*^  The  council  of  Constance  has  openly  avow^ 
ed  violation  of  faith  with  heretics.  But  it  has 
never  been  openly  disclaimed.  Theref<Nre/' 
concludes  Mr.  Wesley,  "  the  Roman  Catholics 
should  not  be  tolerated  amongst  the  Turks  or 
Pagans." 

**  A  council,  so  often  quoted  in  annivert^ary  serw 
mons,  parliamentary  debates,  and  flying  pamph^ 
lets,  challenges  peculiar  attention.  We  shall 
examine  it  with  as  much  precision  as  possible, 
and  with,  the  more  impartiality,  as  strict  justice 
shall  be  done  to  all  parties.  Mr.  Wesley  knows 
that  we  are  all  Adam's  children,  who  feel  the 
fatal  impressions  of  our  origin,  and  that  ambition 


*  I  tm  very  weQ  peniiaded,  that  had  Mr.  Wetky  been 
living  at  this  time,  and  had  heard  the  repeated  diiavofra|f  of 
this  hateful  tenet,  which  our  Catholic  brethren  are  every  day 
naking,  he  would  have  been  the  first  man  to  lend  his  great 
takntf  and  influence  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice:  fcr 
when  Mr.  Wesley  said,  that  "  Catholics  should  not  be  tole- 
rated amongst  the  Turks  or  Pagans/'  it  was  under  a  mistaken 
impression  that  they  did  hold  a  tenet  injurious  to  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  the  state.  No  man  was  ever  more^ ready  tm 
acknowledge  an  error,  of  which  he  was  once  convinced,  tiMMl 
was  Mr.  Wesley.  8t»hi%  Letter  €imcermi^th€ckUPrhic^ 
qf  Roman  CathoHa* 
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which  took  its  rise  in  heaven  itself,  often  lurks 
in  a  corner  of  the  sanctuary,  where  the  ministers 
of  religion  offer  up  their  prayers,  as  wejl  as  in 
the  cabinets  of  kings,  where  shrewd  courtiers 
form  their  intrigues.  At  a  time,  then,  when 
ttmbition,  that  insatiabledesireof  elevation,  that 
worm  which  stings  the  heart,  and  never  leaves 
It  at  rest,  presented  the  universe  with  the  ex- 
traordinary sight  of  three  prelates  reviving  the 
restless  spirit  of  the  Roman  triumvirate,  and  dis* 
turbing  the  peace  of  mankind  as  much  with  their 
spiritual  weapons,  as  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Le- 
pidushad  disturbed  it  with  their  armed Tegions.  At 
a  time  when  the  broachers  of  new  doctrines  yreTe 
kindling  up  the  fire  of  sedition,  and  after  shaking 
the  foundations  of  what  was  then  the  established 
religion,  were  shaking  the  foundations  of  thrones 
and  empires.  At  that  critical  time,  in  fourteen 
hundred  and  fourteen,  was  held  the  council  of 
Constance,  with  a  design,  as  the  fathers  of  that 
council  express  themselves,  to  reform  the  Church 
in  her  head  and  members ;  and  put  an  end  to 
the  calamities  which  the  restless  pride  of  three 
bishops,  assuming  the  titles  of  popes,  by  the 
names  of  Gregory  the  Twelfth,  Benedict  the 
Thirteenth,  and  John  the  Twenly-third,  had 
brought  on  Europe,  split  into  three  grand  fac- 
tions by  the  ambition  of  the  above-mentioned 
competitors.  Such  transactions  in  the  ministers 
of  a  religion  that  preaches  up  peace  and  humi- 
lity, as  the  solid  foundations  on  which  the  strtic- 
tore  of  all  Christian  virtues  is  to  be  raised,  may 


Ads 

startle  the  unth>nk^ng  ref^er^j'fkiij^  gine]  bipA  wql 
4inf»voiirable  ideii  9Stt^gjkon*'''i  >..--';;(.:   - 

.  ; :  ^  To  the  council  of  Coi^tAQce  was  cite4 
lighu  Mum,  a  Boheoiji^iis'  fam€|U9  for  f|i9p.agi^ 
iiPg;. errors  teiKling.tP  *ear  th^.wtrp  frowi^iiey.^/^ 
Jbi^ds  of  BisboftSy  and  wrefst  the  sceptre  fF^n^i^h^  ^u.t^^^ 
J^ds  of  kipgs^ioj^  wQrd#  he  was  .obnc^j^  ^p/^, ,  /  /: 
<>burch  .apd  states  aml,iif:  Mr^  WRslfiy'wdil 
preached  up  faia.  djOotripe,  in  the ,  nam,  ^.Oinis  W^   /     J 
.would  be  coDdesfcoed  in  tbenam^  qf.thft  /chuL  /^    -'"^ 
The  Protestaoliand.CalhQlficidiMiQ^  wonl^Jtir 
nish  Qs  frokn  their  universities^  land:  tl^^  jiidjg^       ^, 
4>fasaize  would  ^XtenniAateuB'fiponi^ci^  /  ,  w 

Such  a  doctdf.bad  ndlndulgeuoe  tp  «apf ct  frpm  i  V,,  ^i( 

cougciU  whibh,  after  4eposil9g  ? %WP  rjvaJ^^. for 
the  popedom,  condemue^.  a .  third^^  £Mr>  copMir        / 
macy,  and  elected  another  in  his  fopm.  >'u    ■ 

.    '^  Bat  in  mentiouing  John  Huss,  whose:  trial 
end  execution  at  Goustancehavb|^i^en  rise  to  the 
feul  chai^  of  violation  qf.ifinth  with  heretics,  let    ,     , 
none  imaginiethat  I  aoi  an  apologist  £oirthdfier]ry/'  -^^  ' 
execution  of  persons»  on  the  score  of  reKgiou^^'  "•{  ' 
opifnibas.  ivLet  the  legislators  who  were: the  first    '     / 
to  invent  the  cruel  ^  method  of  punishing:  the  .er«-  '^  ' 
rors  of  the  mind  with  the  excracihting  tortures  of 
ihebody^  and  anticipating  the  rigor  of  eternal 
justice,  answer  for  their  own  laws.  _. I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  true  religion,  propagated  by  the 
effusion  of  the  blood  of  its  piajtyrs^  would  still 
triumph  without  burning .^efl^. of  beretips^ 
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mud  tiMt  fha  Prateftant*  and  CathoKc  legiili^ 
tors  who  have  sabstitutad  the  blazing  pile  in  the 
room  of  Phalaris's  brasen  boll,  might  have 
pointed  oat  a  more  lenient  panishment  for  vic^ 
tims,  whO)  in  their  opinion^  had  no  prospect 
during  the  interminable  space  of  a  boandlest 
eternity,  bat  that  of  passing  firm  one  fare  mIs 
mother.  If,  in  enacting  sach  laws,  they  had 
consalted  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  I  believe 
the  reformation  of  their  own  hearts  would  have 
been  a  more  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  Divinity, 
than  hecatombs  of  homan  victims.  **  No  God 
nor  man,  says  Tertallian,  **  should  be  pleased 
with  a  forced  sacrifice/'  **  We  are  not  to  pei^ 
secute  those  whom  God  tolerates,"  says  St.  Au- 
gustine. That  fiuth  is  fictitioas  which  is  inspired 
by  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

*«  But  still  the  nature  of  society  is  such,  that 
when  once  the  common  land-marks  are  set  up,  it 
opposes  the  hand  of  the  individual  that  attempts 
to  remove  them.  Where  one  comnum  mode  of 
worship  is  established,  and  fisnced  by  the  laws 
of  the  state,  whoever  attempts  to  overthrow  it, 
must  expect  to  meet  with  opposition  and  vio- 
lence, until  custom  softens  the  rigour  of  early 
prejudices,  and  reconciles  us  to  men  whose  fea- 
tures  and  lineaments  are  like  our  own,  but  still 


*  '*  The  imperial  Itwi,  which  condemned  heretics  to  the 
flamesy  have  been  put  into  execution  by  Calnn,  q^eco  EBsa* 
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afM*;0tnit^  t#.ii9»  JbecaABe  iheir '/khouglhti.  are 
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•  :^  Howiar  oppositkm  to  roligiouB  taoovations 
]sjji0|ifiable,  is  iM>t.our  business  to  discuss.   But^ 
Ite  tQEperience .  of  ^agies  evioces  the  iact;  and  io» 
4iaaiMilar  circumstances^  Mr«  Wesley  has  made, 
tho trial.;   In  kingdoms,  wfaere>  as  in  the  Ro* 
iMli  Pantheon, ^very  divinity  had  ita  altars,  spe- 
oitative  denatioas  from  the  rd^ion  ."established 
bjlaw,  the  singularity  of  love^feasts  and  noc- 
lairnal  meeting)^  so  unusual  among  the  modem 
Christians  of  every  denomination,  roused  tha 
ligi^oce  of  the  magistrate,  and  inftuenced  the 
rage  of  the  rabble.    Now,  that  custom  has  ren* 
dered  Mr.  Wesley's  meeting-houses  and  mode 
of  worship  familiar,  and  that  all  denominations 
enjoy  a  share  of  that  religious  liberty,  whereof 
b9  would fJEiin  deprive  his  Roman  Cathdic  neigh- 
bour, his  matin  hymim  give  no  uneasiness  either 
tp  the  magistrate  or  his  neighbours.    But  had 
4f  r.  W,esley  raised  bis  notes  on  the  high  key  of 
cfi^il  discordance — had  he  attempted  by  his  ser- 
aaons,  his  writings,  and  exhortations,  to  deprive 
the  bishops  of  the  established  religion,  of  their 
crosiers  ^  king^  of  their  thrones ;  and  magistrates 
<l£  the  9word  of  justice ;  long  ere  now  would  his 
pmuslabours}xw9^  been  crowned  with  martyrdom, 
and  his  name  registered  in  the  calendar  of  Fox*s 
saints.      Such,  unfortunately,  was  the  case  of 
J6hn  Huss.     Not  satisfied  with  overthrowing 
what  was  then  the  established  religion,  and  le* 
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relliDg  the  fences  of  ecclesiastieAl  juriMUetSMi' 
he  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  temporal  power,  axtd 
civil  authority.  He  boldly  asserts,  that  **  Princes, 
magistrates,  &c.  in  the  state  of  mortal  sin,  abe 
deprived  ipso  facto  of  all  power  and  jurisdic- 
tfon/'*  In  this  doctrine  was  enveloped  the  seeds 
of  anarchy  and  sedition,  which  subsequent 
preachers  unfolded,  to  the  destruction  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  almost  all  over  Europe;  and 
which  Sir  William  Blackstone  describes  as  fol- 
lows :  '<  The  dreadful  effects  of  such  a  religious 
bigotry,  when  actuated  by  erroneous  principtes, 
even  of  the  Protestant  kind,  are  sufficiently  -eTi- 
dent  from  the  history  of  the  Anabaptistsf  •  id' 


*  See  the  acts  of  tlie  council  of  Constance,  in  L* Abbe's 
Collection  of  Councils. 

t  This  is  no  imputation  on  the  Baptists  of  our  days, 
who  are  as  peaceable  and  good  men  as  any  others.  Men'» 
opinions  change  with  the  times,  as  in  different  stages  of 
life  we  change  our  thoughts,  and  settle  at  the  age  of  forty 
the  ruving  imagination  of  sixteen.  Custom,  and  mutual 
intercourse  among  fellow  subjects  of  every  denominatiou^' 
would  soon  quench  the  remaining  sparks  of  religious  feuds, 
if  distinctive  laws  were  abolished.  But,  unfortunately  for 
the  society  in  which  we  live,  the  laws,  whose  aim  should  be 
to  unite  the  inhabitants,  are  calculated  to  divide  them.  My 
neighbour  distrusts  me,  because  the  penal  laws  held  me  forth 
as  a  reprobate  before  I  was  born,  and,  during  my  life,  en- 
courage him  to  seize  my  horse,  or  drag  me  before  a  magit* 
trate,  for  saying  my  prayers;  which  reduces  me  to  the  sad 
necessity  of  hating  him,  or  considering  him  as  an  enemy,  if 
in  the  great  struggle  between  nature  and  grace,  religion  does 

not 
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Germaiiy,  the  PoyeBi^ieni  ya,  Scodandi  and^tlie 
ddn^  of  seotaries  in  England,  who  murdered 
fl^  soVereigD,  overturned  the  church  and  mo^ 
narohy,' shook  every  pillar  of  law,  justice^  and 
piivate  property,  and  most  devoutly  established 
f(  kingdom  of  saints  in  their  steads"*  *.; 

t>-:  ■■";•■  .  ^ 

^f  John  Huss,  then,  afWr  broaching  the  aboyor 
laentioned  doctrines,  and  making  Bohemia  the 
thMtre  of  intestine  war,  is  summoned  to  appear 
Jbefore  the  council.  He  obtains  a  safe  conduct 
fima  the  femperor  Sigismttnd»  commanding  go- 
▼emors  of  provinces,  &;c.  not  to  molest  him  09 
bis  journey  to,  or  return  from,  Constance  -,  but  tp 
•afford  him  every  aid  and  assistance.  In  all  the 
provinces  and  cities  through  which  he  passes,  he 
gives  public  notice  of  his  intention  to  appear 
'before  the  council,  and  stand  his  triisJ.  But,  in- 
jstead  of  standing  his  trial,  and  retracting  his  er« 


•« 


tei  triamph.  Before  Lewis  the  Pourteenthf  and  George  the 
Fintp  repeskd  the  lawt  agiioat  witches  every  dufigured  old 
MomMn  was  in  danger  of  her  life^  and  considered  as  a  sor- 
.cmss.  ,  Since  the  vriich'uuiiiiig  laws  have  been  repealed, 
'there' is  not  a  witch  in  the  land,  and  the  dairy  maid  is  not 
vMtr  the  necessity  of  using  counter  charms  to  hinder  the 
inilkfrom-being  endianted  from  her  pail.  Thus,  if  the  penal 
^Wfb  .-which  by  a  kind  of  omnipotence  create  an  original  sin, 
qaskking  rogues  of  Catholics  before  they  reach  their  hands  to 
Ubie  tempting  fruit,'  were  once  repealed,  they  would  be  u 
liotaelt  aa  theiir  neighbours,  and  the  objects  of  their  love  and 
^itoaAdenoe.  •■.-•... 
* : :  V I  .*  * .  Bl^clgMone's  .Commentaries,  vol.  if.  chap.  8. 
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rM^,  h^i  fttteih'jyte  t6  ini^e  tils  eiidrfMB,  hi  brdis^ 
to  disseminate^  tod  make  tbem  td^e  deeper  rabl 
He  18  arrested  and  conflliied^  in  order  that  }A 
should  take  his  trial,  after  having  v&idii^  lift 
promise,  and  abased  a  safe-conduct  grttntc^  Iklak 
for  the  purp<M  of  ^cblpating  hittiself>  ot  T9^ 
tracting  his  errors,  if  proved  against  him  before 
his  competent  judges.  It  is  here  to  he  itittiark- 
ed,  that  John  Hoss  was  an  ecdesittstic;  aiii 
that  in  spiritual  cases,  the  bishbpk  were  his' bnfjr 
and  competent  judges.  The  botabdarks  of  ttte 
two  powers,  I  mean  the  church  and  stdte,  be* 
ing  kept  distinct ;  the  censer  left  to  the  pontiflF, 
and  the  sword  to  the  magistrarte;  the  church 
confined  to  her  spiritual  weapons;  priratioti  of 
fife  and  limb,  and  corporal  punishmenb,  being 
quite  of  the  province  of  the  state;  one  sh6uU 
not  interfere  with  the  other.  As  the  body  tjf 
the  criminal  is  under  the  control  Of  the  magis- 
trate, too  jealous  of  his  privilege  to  permit  the 
church  to  interfere  with  his  power; — so,  errone- 
ous doctrines  are  under  the  control  of  spiritual 
jadges^  too  jealous  of  therr  prerogatives,  to  per* 
mit  the  civil  magistrate  to  interfere  with  their 
rights. — Hence,  when  the  partisans  of  Huss 
raised  clamours  about  his  coofinemept,  ^^d 
pleaded  his  safe-conduct,  the  council  published 
the  famous  decree  which  has  giten  rise  to  so 
many  cavils,  for  the  space  of  four  hundred  yi^rs, 
though  thousands  of  laws  of  a  more  important 
nature,  and  of  which  we  now  think  \mt  Uttlc^ 
have  been  published  mnce  that  time.   The  coun- 


^pelves,  ^  That  every  Afe-cqn^uct  panted 
}^.  the  emperor^  kings,  ancl  ptber  temporal  prin* 
^^  to  heriCtic^,  or  persona  i^ccused  of  heresy^ 
onght  p^  to  hfi  of  any  prejudice  to  the  CathpUq 
^thr  oif  to  the  ec^^lesMistical  jurisdiction ;  noc 
tq  binder  that  such  persons  n^y  and  o|ight  4q 
^cg^mined,  judged,  and  punished,  according 
a|i  justice  shall  require,  if  those  heretics  refuse 
to  revoke  their  errors :  and  the  person  who  shall 
have  promised  them  security,  shall  not,  in  this 
caso^  be  obltgj^  to  keep  bis  promise,  by  what- 
ever tie  he  niay  be  enp;aged»  because  he  h^s  dope 
all  that  is  in  his  power  to  dp/'  I  appeal  to  the 
impartial  public.  Whether  that  deplanettion  of 
the  council  does  not  regard  the  peculiar  case  f^ 
BqfC'amducU^  granted  by  teo^poral  princes,  to 
persons  who  are  liable  to  be  tried  by  competent 
and  independent  tribunals  ?  And,  Whether  it  be 
not  an  insult  to  candour  and  commop  sense,  to 
give  it  such  a  latitude  as  to  extend  it  to  every 
lawful  promise,  contract,  or  engagement,  be- 
tween man  and  man  ?  As  if  the  council  of  Con- 
fiance  meant  to  authorize  me  to  buy  my  neigh- 
l^r's  goods,  and  after  a  solemn  promise  to  pay 
'^im,  still  to  keep  his  substance,  and  break  my 
fford.  The  church  and  state  are  two  distinct 
and  independent  powers,  each  in  its  peculiar 
liiie.-7-A  man  is  to  be  tried  by  the  church  lor 
l^rroneous  doctrines :  a  temporal  prince  grants 
fhis  man  a  safe-conduct,  to  guard  his  person 
firom  any  violence  which  may  be  offered  him  on 
his  journey ;  and  to  procure  him  a  fair  and  can- 


^ 


47^ 

did  trial,  on  his  aj^pearande  befi>re  his  lawfol 
judges.  Has  not  this  prince  done  all  that  is  in  his 
power  to  do }  Doth  his  promise  to  such  a  mart 
anthorire  him  to  interfere  with  a  foreign  and  in-' 
dependent  jurisdiction,  or  to  usurp  the  rights  of 
Hthotherf  Do  not  the  very  words  of  the  councfl^' 
*^  Becaute  he  has  done  all  that  is  in  his  power 
to  do/'  prove  that  lawful  promises  are  to  be  fid>^ 

filled? 

•■  ...  . 

'  *'Such  jurisconsults,  whether  Catholics  or  Pro- 
testants, such  as  Prenus,  Speklam,  and  others,  as 
I  have  accidentally  read,  concerning  the  nature 
of  safe-conducts,  lay  down  for  a  general  rule, 
that  they  are  never  granted  to  suspend  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws.  Sahms  canductus  contra  Jus 
non  datur.  It  were  nugatory  in  the  emperoi^ 
Sigismund,  presumptive  heir  to  a  kingdom, 
which  Huss*s  doctrine  had  changed  into  a  the- 
atre of  intestine  wars,  to  grant  a  safe-conduct, 
the  meaning  and  sense  whereof  would  be  equi- 
valent to  the  following  pass :  *'  Although  you 
have  set  kingdoms  in  a  blaze,  by  striking  at  the 
vitals  of  temporal  authority,  and  overthrown  the 
established  religion  of  the  land ;  yet  go  to  Con^ 
stance  and  come  back,  without  appearing  be^ 
fore  your  lawful  judges,  or  retracting  doctrines 
which  have  caused  such  disturbances  in  church 
and  state."  Safe-conducts,  then,  are  not  grants 
ed  to  screen  delinquents  from  punishment,  whed 
legally  convicted;  much  less,  to  countenance 


471 

disobedience  to  the  laws,  and  disorder,  by  im- 
punity. 


_. » 


^*  The  council  was  the  most  competent  jud^ 
of  Huss's  doctrine,  in  which  he  stedfastly  pei'- 
(fevered.  Neither  king  nor  emperor  cottld 'de- 
prive the  bishops  of  privileges  inseparably  an- 
nexed to  their  chantcl<ers,  viz.  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  right  of  judging  doctrines.  Huss 
was  degraded,  and  retrenched,  according  to  the 
usual  formalities,  from  a  communion  from  which 
he  had  separated  himself  before.  This  is  all  the 
bishops  could  have  done :  this  they  acknowledge 
after  the  sentence  of  Huss's  degradation  wiels 
pronounced.  <<  This  sacred  synod  of  Constance, 
considering  that  the  church  of  Christ  has  no- 
Ukiog  further  that  it  can  do,  decrees  to  leave 
John  Huss  to  the  judgment  of  the  state.**  His 
execution  was  in  consequence  of  the  imperial 
laws,  enforced  by  the  civil  magistrate,  as  the 
execution  of  heretics  in  England,  and  other  Pro- 
testant states,  has  been  in  consequence  of  the 
imperial  laws  adopted  by  such  powers.  The 
Protestant  clergy,  as  well  as  the  cleigy  of  Con- 
ttance,  decided  upon  points  of  doctrine,  and 
went  no  farther. 

• 

■ 

^^  Thus  we  see,  that  this  supemnnuated  charge 
of  violation  of  faith  with  heretics,  resembles  those 
nightly  spectres  which  vanish  upon  a  nearer 
approach.     We  find  nothing  in  this  council, 

• 

jcdative  to  such  a  pharge,  but  a  diq»uta  sibowt 


m 

#|»Mtf  gnataiid umut  .#ho  gns  to  tahhiifc 
trial  before  judges  whose  jarisdiction  cooU  ;ih| 
be  superseded.  Or  if  we  intend  to  do  jwl^ 
tor  111(011  witb  ttie  seme  eagerness  that  weiWf  t||| 
P«i|ed;|o  Uyure  tkesbt  we  «mst  mcknowMg^^ 
lllpijMliei*  ofj  tba^  coimdl  cobdemnadtte 
firaiid%  peyniy,  epd  tbcM  faercors  wbiohiip 
WiQi^  11^4  iiMQ.^  upoi^  the  Romaa  Ci4||| 
K^  iVAmodatioiis.tfajeii^filivrhHthMr..^ 
Ifgr  .bM  eiAetod  jm  ftKrlalJBbcic,  beiog  «m 
.n|q^»4KMpefslractiire.iM  of.  couim 

and  bia  bag:  traia  «f  fiifae  ,aiid  taochriskiaa  atori 
6iB9  are  fewflft  awiajr  aa  .a  j}M'<ikr'jr.«epa&»  brfW 
tteapMbfk^Sicalraleii.    Jrataiitoirrfjii  ia<i 

Batatill  it  will  be  asked^  that  admittinBr  tt 
fiu^tj  that  the  Catholic  religion  does  not  Mad 
perseciitioiij  nor  hold  the  tenet  that  no  imtin^is^i 
be  kept  with  heretios^  yet  is  there  not  a  strongs 
bias  in  the  spirit  and  discipline  of  that  Chiml 
to  perseouliony  than  is  found  in  any  other  ?  Da 
tach  that.  Church  from  the  State,  and  I  reply 
there  is  not.  I  have  mixed  and  associated  will 
Catholtos»  •and  I  dan  assert,  without  dread. a 
contradiction,  that  I  have  found  as  mach  K 
berality  of  sentiment,  as  enlarged  and  a  &bera 
a  fineedain,  and  as  great  a  spirit  of  toleration  an< 
Christiaa  forbearitnoe,  as  among*  other  Gbrii 
tiaoa  haldiagthe  same  general  doctrines,  fei 
true^  they  tail  us,  tbat  futunesalvatton  is prromisp 
<Wl^to  bdUieveis»i.%.wtaioh^  I  am  well  awaae 
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they  m^an  believers  of  tiietr  own  doBcription* 
Bot  I  fboold  be  ghd  tx>  know  how  manj  d^ 
nomiinations  of  Christians  we  can  find  that  do 
not  hold  a  siiniiar  opinion.  Does  not  tiie 
t%areh  of  Engfamd  tell  us,  that  if  we  would  it 
saved,  we  must  believe  the  creed  of  St.  Athana- 
sitts }  WiH  any  Calvinist,  consistent  with  his 
principles,  tell  us  that  we  may  be  saved  whether 
we  believe  his  doctrines  or  not  ?  Nay,  have  not 
wen  the  modest  and  liberal  Quakers  their 
line  tyf  distinction  ?-»^their  disowhmehts  and 
their  censures,  and  that  on  account  of  heresy, 
feat'  or  imaginary  ?  The  truth  of  the  whole 
matter  is  this,  and  thus  we  all  reason:  '^  Who- 
soever would  be  saved,  it  is  necessary  to  be  of 
the  true  Church :  toe  are  the  true  Church ; 
therefore,  wheeoever  would  be  saved  must  be  of 
our  Church."  We  may  wrangle  for  ever  about 
the  ejcclifsive  spirit  and  the  narrow  bounds  of 
poperv ;  but,  after  al),  it  comes  to  this,  even 
among  most  Protestants,  ihat  there  is  no  sal- 
vation fl|»art  from  i£^?^*  The  Temple  of  the 
Lord  are  we^'*  'We  aHefiviron  ourselves  in  a 
fMtress  of  fiindmienidh\  essentials^  indi$pensahle 
etrHcks^  and«  thousand  fancies  of  our  owd,  and 
then«aH  ourselves  THE  CHURCH!  We  be- 
come so  inany  infalliUe  bodies,  and  deal  out 
our  sentences  itf*  everiasbing  damnation  with  as 
KHMih  graee  and  easie  as  if  we  were  distributing 
the  bamities  «f  a^lrifiU  Ptovidenoe.  Bat  U  does 
not  <fhetefore  Mlow,  tliatmay  of  iis  would  por- 
secme  aiMCheir  to  4s«th;  merdy  beoa«sft  we 


4i» 

.think  hini  in  a  dangecjMin :  error.    Xhcr.  times 
of  open  persecution,  I  trust,  are  >  for  ever  pa«t. 
.Had  Lather  lived  ia  our  day,  he  would  not 
have  indulged  narrow'  and  selfish  views :   bad 
Cftlvin  now. to  deal. i with  even  ServQtus^  he 
would  not  resort  to  the  argument  of  fire:  \^9/A. 
Socinut  now  to  reason  with  Davidu8»  he  woiald 
not  thrust  him  into  prison  for  not  praying  tor  a 
being  whom  he  believed  to  be  a  mere  man ;. ,  and 
were  the  Catholics  now  restored  to  their  fojrmer 
power,  I  feel  confident  they  would  not  resort  to 
the  same  violent  measures  which  at  one  time  so 
dreadfully  disgraced  them,  and  for  which  they 
now  so  severely  suffer.    The  shameful ;  disabili* 
ties  under  which  Catholics  and  Dissenters  still 
labour,    will   soon  be  removed*»r«the   voice  of 
truth,  of  justice  and  humanity  must  and  will  he 
heard.     These  disabilities  are  supported,  not  .by 
the  genius  of  Protestantism,  for  the  principles  of 
our  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome  are  at 
variance  with  all  those  arguments  which  are 
urged  by  an  interested  faction  for  a  continuance 
of  that  system  of  intolerance  which  is  so  perti- 
naciously pursued  against  the  just  claims  of  the 
Irish  Catholics.     It  is  not  a  system  wholly  of  a 
religious  character — ^the  men  who  persist  in  op- 
posing the  claims  of  Catholics  and  Dissenterst 
I  am.  persuaded,  care  little  about  the  religion  .of 
either.    The  system  is  a  political  one ;    they 
know  that  those  persons.  Catholics  and  others, 
who  now  feel  themselves  injured  and  ipsulted> 
on  account  of  their  religious  opinions,  are  the 


fntOiSU  of  dffl  liberfy^^~the  enemiM  ofTin- 
<timniiiable  war,  and  conrtlj  corruption;  ithej 
\su6fWf  that  by  eitfnmcfaiiing  them  in  religiont 
Inatteniy  they  would  at  the  same  time/be  adding 
Do  th^r  political  influence,  which^  more  than 
their  faithy  they  dread.  No  men  would '  be  more 
talerant  in  matters  of  religion  than  the  ^^  No 
Popeiy*^  men,  if  they  did  not  fear  that  the  con^ 
%iaquences\>f  granting  religious  liberty  would  be 
4fijuriousto  that  line  of  politics  which  they  think 
fit  to  pursue.   \    •   , 

'^  The  samd  men  who  usurp  the  altars  of  lour 
Crod,  also  sculk  bi^hind  the  throne  of  our  King^ 
They  give  us  acts  of  parliament,  which  require 
twelve  judges,  and  more  than  twelve  times 
twelve  lawyers  to  understand ;  and  acts  of  faith 
and  uniformity,  yAxxcYi  nobody  can  understand, 
and  which  are,  ihdeed,  productive  of  the  greats 
est  possible  dissension.* 


*  The  DiaaeDten  of  this  country  will  noi  soon  foigel  tBe 
Act  which  in  one  4ay  ejected,  from  their  liyings,  TWO 
."XHOUSAND  hopest,  pious^  and  learned  Clergymen,  because 
t]i^y  would  not  subscribe  to  a.  book  which  many  of  them 
had  never  se^,  which  it  was  impossible  they  should  have 
«een^  and  which  those  that  did, see,  objected  to  on  pubUc 
and  conscientious  grounds. — They  will  never  forget  the 
,iestival  of  St  Bartholomew ;  and  the  No-Popery  alarmists 

.only  add  to  their  own  shame>  and  awaken  recdlecJtions  which 

•  .  ....  ^» 

prudence  should  teach  them  rather  to  stifle,  by  mentioi^- 
ing  the  name  of  that  unfortunate  day,  which  they  often  d^ 
inlfaeir  attaeka  on 


* » 


Yet»  after  all,  it  miU  bt  asked>  .haM  Mit  ^ 
Catholics  been  the  inatigatart  ofalhooMynd  ptoH 
and  niaisacres  ?  and  haTie  tiiejr  not  madtf  reUgloA 
the  pfetext  for  the  most  savage  barbaric  j  I 
will  reply  in  the  words  of  ah  ingenious  JftfMh 
tant  :*  <^  This  heavy  imputation,  whether  jiif^ 
or  unjust,  has  long  lain,  and  still  lie9>  on  tlUP 
unfortunate  people.  It  is  a  prejudice  4te(sfy 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  Protestants,  a  naattvr  W 
received  and  credited  by  all,  as  not  once  lo  V^ 
controverted  or  examined  by  any/' 

The  Parisian  massacce  was  a  mpft.  crael  pnd 
barbarous  piece  of  busines$»  and  mA^y  inyolYVft 
were  even  many  priests,  and  other  eccleuastici, 
in  the  horrors  of  that  tmmendous  night,  vrheii 
multitudes  were  butchered  to  gratify  the  cruelty 

and  thediabolical  policy  ofan  infuriate  woman,the 
artful  Catherine  de  Medicis.  ''  The  prime  au- 
thoress of  the  execrable  plot  of  the  Parisian  mas- 
sacre appears,"  says  Mr.  Comber,| "  to  have  been 


*  Henry  Brookes,  Esq.  author  of  the  Pool  qf  9aality,  Gm* 
tavtu  Veua,  and  many  other  curious  and  interesting  woHes. 
See  bis  book,  entitled  "  The  Tryal  of  the  Catholkks**  p.  S3. 
I  wish  every  Protestant,  before  be  brings  bis  heavy  charges 
against  Catholics,  would  do  himself  and  others  the  justice  to 
read  this  amusing  volume. 

t  History  of  the  Parisian  Massacre,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Comber,  A.  B.  p.  17. ;  a  work  written  expressly  to  bring 
odium  on  the  Catholics,  and  to  retard  and  prevent  the 
daimsof  that  oppressed  people.  I^know  not  whether  tome 
apology  should  not  be  offered  for  my  quoting  from  so  etc* 

crabk 


Qitbferitei  the  queev-^iiiather  of Chafles  IX»»  long 
of  Fnotce^  in  ivbose  reign  ihii  bloody  tragedy  ww 
acted>;  iftid,  by  bdrsetf,  arid  by  tht  riiinirtry  of 
her  inferaal  crtetarek^  she  inoBft  artfully  exofledl 
aod  inflamed  the  rcHKotment  and  other  batt  pea- 
#lods  of 'hfer  sob,  bjr'diGiw  degrees,  to  the  borriUe 
ffkoevtioii  of  it/*    Now;  if  this  dreadful  btsmeM 
orisnated  in  the  SQali j^i^of  a  wonianj  second- 
ied  by  the  culpable  weakness  of  her  son :  or  if^ 
ai  this  tmter  ai^serts,  the  ikmtly  of  the  Gnises 
be  to  be  raihked  among  the  cliief  instruments 
of  this  execrable  design ;  nay^  even  if  the  sur- 
nises  of  Mn  (Comber  be  correct,  which  is  very 
problematicld,that  the  whole  Rofiian  consistory 
itxikrk  aiid  apijpi^Vted  of  this  pitoit  bi^fore  its  exbcn* 
ijibn^  ifthd  ihsA^  ttierefore,  as  he  unjustly  infers,, 
'f  the  .gtenerality  of  the  popish  nobility,  magis- 
tralefc^  and  nlilitary  oflScen/'  were   concerned 
m  it,  ^hftt,  in  the  iialhe  of  truth  and  justic^^ 
h^ii  the  iloctrines  and  the  discipline — the  r^i- 
gian — of  Catholics  to  4o  with  all  this  ?   How  fSeur 
is  that  religion  conceraed  in  any  such  wkked 
proceedings,  otherwise  than  to  condemn  atld  ex* 
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crable  a  pobUeatioii,  and  wUch  the  doquent  tnd  truly  ing^ 
nfcmt  Mr.  Cshnifig^  bat  lately  to  ipbimfiMly  «d  pf^^j  re- 
ffcMted  in  the  Home  of  C«iaittont»  at  a  work  pieMltffed  with 
ao  odief  tiewt  Ibim  tokttf  ilMfe  dk^ti^M^  pt^vOHm,  Md 
«0  eattile  the  worattiild  niMteli^nt  jiiMioflt  of  Chdlia<^ 
Mraatt  If  any  apolbgy  Wm|<rir«id/M'1t  ItelbiindliiiMy 
aboaUty  toriMiw;ctfMMjpMj^^  <M1q  M'tR'^'iiM'lffileA^^ 
MMikf*m  nniforndy  dittort  obrioot  historical  facts. 
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^rate  them?  To  that  religioiL |.i||M^' J^^ 
QDicriptural^  and  ernmoon^  w  I  aoffr  cooiei^* 
imtkmdj  believe  it  to  be— *I  appeal  to  mmy 
BSD,  whether  Proteelant  or  Cathcrfic^  who  kiiowa 
any  thing  at  all  of  the  matter,  who  has  ever 
read  a  single  page  of  the  ROMAN  MISSAl^«^^ 
vulgarly  denominated  the  Mam  Book,  in  whteh 


*  Prot£$tudh  who  are  altrmed  at  the  dangera  of  poptij^ 
always  look  for  the  rdigioo  of  Catholics  in  ttoiiea  of  plo^ 
maMacret^buniingt^andpenecutioiu.  Voi^BBooko/Mariyn, 
19  to  them  a  better  guide  than  ChaUoner's  Oardem  pfUtc  So^ 
and  Limborch's  Wmofy  ^  ikt  Ii^quiuHmh  than  Thomas  lr 
Kempis's  ''  Imiiatum  of  Omt."    When  we  might  imsgine 
they  would  be  reading  manually  litanies^  catechiim^  prajen^ 
and  sermons,  we  find  them  devouring  with  atidity  record^ 
of  the  Inquisition,  papal  decretak,  old  Newgate  ealeddars* 
acts  of  parliment,  and  histories  of  England !    When  thej 
would  know  ihe  fttiih  of  CatbolioB^  they  sit  down  immediate^ 
to  such  books  as  Smith's  Errors  qftk€  C^utck  cf  Jtsme  db-^ 
TSCTED ;  Benson's  Confutation  qfPqperj^ ;Tr9fp*§  PoferfinfJ^ 
Stated  and  brieffy  conputbd;  Baxter's  Naked  Popery;  and^ 
above  all,  to  Don  Antonio  Gavin's  Mastbk-Kxt  to  Popeet  ! 
I  will  here  indulge  these  disinterested  inquirers  by  mention- 
ing to  them  a  little  book,  which  they  seem  nearly  to  have 
overlooked,  but  in  the  perusal  of  which,  I  promise  them 
ample  gratification,  tn  thdr  way;  it  is  entitled  **  The  Paovas- 
tant  AuiANACKf  ^'f  wherein  the  bloody  aspects,  fatal  op-^ 
positions,  diabolical  coi|pmctions;  and  pernicious  rev olutioos^ 
of  the  papacy  against  the  Locd  and  his  anointed,  are  describr 
cd.    Calculated  according  to  art  for  the  meridian  of  Baby^ 
Ion,  trtirre  the  Bope  is  elevated  an  hundred  and  Mty  degrees 
^ve  all  reason,  rights  and  rdJigion;  above  kings,  cimm»si 
9ounciK  consdcncf,  and  evet7:t|Hbf  calM  God»  8  TXm.  % 
Andmay,  wiiiNat  ssasttdf  wfir#Mlfvmtlyaefve^l^ 
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is  repressed  or  implied^  evaiy  easential  branob* 
of  the  Cathdic  faith  and  worahip-^I  appeal  to 
the  good  sense  and  candour  of  eren  the  enemies, 
of  the  Catholic  claims^  whether  there  is  anjr* 
tmth^  honour,  or  justice  in  the  cruel  and.disiiH' 
gehuous  reflection  of  the  author  of  the  *'  Pan*; 
siau' Massacre/'  where  he  asserts^  that  thia 
bloody  and  Anti-Catholic  proceeding  was  ^^  oMif- 
tfnfqfthe  Church  qf  Rnae  T  Mr:  Coibber>  by 
this  single  expression^  has  shewn  himsdf  worthy 
of  a  much  hwirtier  term  thbn  the  author  of  these 
sheets  is  willing  to  apply  to  him.  If  all  Paris»' 
if  all  Rome,  nay,  if  the  Pope  himself  approv-) 
ed  of  this  plot^  I  contend  that  it  was  planned' 
and  executed  in  the  very  teeth  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  let .  those  who  can,  disprove  this,  apd- 
shew,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  numb.ers: 
among  its  articles  of  fiiith,  or  rules  of  general- 
discipline,  the  practice  of  persecution,  uid  the 
principle  of  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics. 

;  The  Inquisition  is  thought  to  be  anindispensn  ^ 

papacy.  By  PHiLOPROTEst,  a  weU-wiiher'tb  ^einadiema*C 
Xici^"  printed  for  the  company  of  ftationers.  The  impres- 
aioof  for  several  yearly  beginning  vA.'I>.  1690,  uenomifipkj 
pojwmiDn.  It  is  a  curious  medley,  of  falsehood,  justrsatiret!, 
and  blasphemous  ribaldry.  A  re-publicatibn,  and  continua- 
tion, of  this  work,  may  consisteutly  be  recommended  to  the 
editor  and  publishers  oflfae  ncirandimpravcd  edilien  rf.Dr, 
Middleton's  Letter  firatn  Rome. ..  It  would  be  |k  capital  cani* 
panioii<i0OPr9inciaMoobre,.Bhysi€iao./.   '  ^  .  ::    a  ' 
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Me  branidi  of  the  feUgigti-^  GatboIicA.    It  is^, 
lKMv6ver,  DO  siich  tbing.    That  retigicn  had  eac-» 
iifed  HMHiy 'Centuries  before  IhM  beliisli  tcibimal. 
wftt -tbougbt  of.     It  was  an. engine  of  state |ier?^. 
seciitioli^  and  took  oogniaance  of  other  mattem 
beside  those  immediately  connected,  wifch  reli- 
gion.  Th^  Court  of  High  Conunission9.~4lie  SUr. 
ChMDber  of  this  coantry^ — were  jnat  as  mneb 
parts  of  the  religion  of  Protestants>  as  theIn^pu-«\ 
sition  of  Spain  is  of  the  religbn  of  CatboliOsj; 
and  it  would  be  equally  joflt»  in  writing  agf^iBSfci 
the  ioitb  of  Protestants^  to  refer  to  the  diabolir 
cbI  proeeedings  of  those  court3»  aa,  in  oppoiuig» 
the  ftiith  of  Catholics^  to  xeproacb  them  witb. 
the  deeds  of  the  Inquisition.    And^  after  all  the. 
wickedness  and  cruelty  exercised  by  that  tribii* 
nal,  *'  it  was  not  competent  to  pass  sentence  oC 
death,  or  the  loss  of  liu&bs^'  upon  any  pecsoa 
whftte?«r."*    It  is  not  necessary^  tberefore,  to. 
add  another  word  on  this  head ;  and.  if  it  were* 
it  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  say^  that  the  In- 
quisition is.  now,  for  the  most  part,,  abolished ; 
and,  in  fact,  that  many  countries  never  intro- 
duced it,  but  opposed  its  cmei  proceedings,  and 
protested  against  its  very  existence. 

I  mtist  now  c^nelade  this  feeble  and  iasper* 
feet  sketch.    It  wtfs  commenced  with  a  sincere 
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and!  ardent  hope  of  being  able  to  describe  with.  ^  r  / 
fidthfiilness^  and  therefore  with  usrfalnessi  the 
hiftory,  faith,  and  worship,  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  Christian  world ;  and  in  the  execution  of  my- 
design,  I  haye  always  Uboured  to  preserve  an 
e? en  and  a  steady  hand.    The  subject  on  which 
I  hafe  treated  in  this  last  section,  presented  one 
of  the  most  fonnidable  obstacles  to  the  under- 
taking ;  but  I  must  here  repeat,  what  has  more 
than  once  been  stated,  that  Catholicism  and 
persecution  ought  not  to  be   confounded   to* 
gether.    If  the  religion  of  Catholics  could,  with 
justice,  be  identified  with  the  Court  of  Rome^ 
and  with  the  general  conduct  of  Catholic  princes^ 
then,  indeed,  fnghtful  would  be  the  picture,  and 
painfid  the  delineation. — Happily,  this  is  not  the 
case ;  nor  is  any  Roman  Catholic,  in  defending 
the  purity  of  his  faith,  compelled  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  persecution,  tyranny,  or  oppression. 
From  the  days  of  Constantine  the  Great,  to  the 
age  of  Louis  the  XI V.,*---from  Pope  Sylvester  I. 
to  Innocent  XI.,  potentates  and  prelates  have 
risen  in  succession,  to  support,  by  Various  means, 
the  religion  of  Roman  Catholics.     Before  the 
one»  or  since  the  other^  little  of  open  persecu* 
tion  was,  or  has  been,  resorted  to ;  and  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  numerous  intermediate 
Catholic  princes,  priests,  prelates,  and  people, 
have  been  eminent  for  their  temperate,  wise,  and 
piou9  qonduct.     These  tfe  the  persons  who 
ftdom  their  christian  profession ;  and  to  them  we 
ahould  direct  our  attention  for  examples  of  the 

Si 
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geilttine  ;eJSedt6  of  Cathdicisin.  Iti8sfnai|^* 
thait  Proteistants  do' not  thus  reason. — It  is  pass^. 
higcstrange,  that  we  should  be  so  exceedin^y 
ani^ious  to  discover  their  blemishes,  failings;  ^nd 
errors^-  and  yet  remain  so  indifferent  to.'tfamr 
virtues  and  their  excellences!  If,  in^ the'^Jofe* 
going  history,  I  have  softened,  in  many  cases, 
the  darker  shades  of  the  picture,  or  have  ende4-> 
voured  to  throw  the  more  unsightly  objects  iiiio' 
the  back-ground,  it  has  hot  been  without,*  what' 
at  least  appeared  to  me,  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,^ — it  has  arisen  from  a  conviction  that, 
in  most  cases,  those  objects  are  no  essential 
parts  of  the  painting ;  and  that  there  are  persons 
enough  to  be  found,  ready  to  bring  them  into 
full  and  prominent  view.  Too  many  writers  of 
the  Protestant  church  have  already  dehneated 
the  carbuncles,  and  other  cachectical  deformi- 
ties, which  time  and  improper  treatment  have 
produced  oh  the  face  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  was  only  just,  that  an  attempt,  at 
least,  should  be  made  to  shew,  that  these  defor- 
mities are,  in  £act,  no  natural  appendages  of  the 
constitution;  and  that,  however  ugly  the  face 
may  be  in  reality,  it  is  not  right  to  mistake 
the  effects  of  age  or  of  misfortune  for  the 
original  complexion  and  contour  of  the  'fea- 
tures. 

Time,  however,  which  has  deformed,  is  now  be- 
ginning to  amend  the  whole  frame  and  litnicture 
of  the  Christian  world.    Mankind' are  rtfjiidly 
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Jttlvaiicing  in  knowledge  .and  ?i  rtue.  *  The 
•ctples  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  at  all  times 
.  linseparable,  are  making  glorious  progress  in 
^.«very  country,  in  Europe.  Italy,  once  the  seat 
^  learning,  science,  and  the  arts,  has  experienced 
-« long:and  gloom jr  night;  her  superstitions,  how* 
.ever,  are. vanishing  away,  though  her  sons  are 
:trodden  under  foot  by  the  despoiler  of  Europe. 
-The  Pope,  and  all  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  an« 
,cnent  papal  government,  are,  it  is  true,  writhing 
iimder  the  iron graspofamilitary  despot;  but  they 
•will  learn  humility  and. obedience  by  their  suf- 
ferings, and  they  will  feel  more  genuine  greatness 
:in  patiently  enduring  this  "  fight  of  afflictions,'' 
-than  they  did^  when  they  lost  sight  of  their  God 
and  their  religion,  amidst  the  pomp  and  glare  of 
princely  honours  and  regal  grandeur.  Their  pre- 
.aent  distresses,  accompanied,  as  they  are,  with 
•  the  new  lights  of  science  and  philosophy,  will 
ifloften  and  ameliorate  their  tempers.  They  will 
.learn. to  practise,  should   their  power  revive. 


<■  - . 


*  Roman  Catholics  have  heen  accused  of  withholding  the 
Scriptures  from  the  people.  At  this  time,  however,  the  Sacred 
Writings  are  circulating  among  them  in  almost  every  shape. 

*  iPine,  but  very  cheap,  editions  of  the  Douay  Bible  and  the 

*  Bhemish  Testament,  are  now  publishing  in  weekly  Numbers, 
'  for  the  convenience  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Catholics ;  and 

*  mt  the  last  public  dinner  (1812)  of  the  friends  and  sub- 
,  acribers  to  the  plans  of  the  patriotic  Joseph  Lancastbb,  into 

whose  schools  the  BIBLE  only  is  admitted,  I  had  the  plea- 
•lire  to  see  the  Earl  of  Fingall,  Sir  John  Throckmorton^  and 
*odier  CathoficB»  whoae  namet  stand  on  tbejist  of  subscribeTs ! 
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what  their  rdjgion  wonid  ahrays  kara  tauglt 
tboa  :^^m%Tcy  and  jastice,  biuBanitjr  aiid  be«» 
tolence.  The  poorer  and  inferior  clergy^  >dmea 
into  exile  by  oppressors  of  their  own  duirch  and 
communion,  wiU  learn  to  regard  with  Cmmt  feel- 
ings of  dislike  and  religions  abhorrence  the  here* 
tics  by  whom  they  were  sheltered  and  maistaiiied. 
When  the  storm  is  past,  and  the  reign  of  peace 
;returns,  these  priests  will  go  back  to  their  respec- 
>tive  flocks,  and  teach  them  to  be  tolerant  Mid 
charitable  in  their  opinions  concerning  (hoM  to 
whom  they,  themselves,  are  uttder  a  load  of  gra- 
titude and  obligation.  American  freedom,  and 
English  hospitality,  will  have  nnited  with  the 
piety  of  these  emigrants  to  amend  their  charad- 
ters,  and  soften  their  tempers.  The  men  whom 
they  would  not  injure  in  their  persons  they 
will  learn  to  look  upon  as  no  longer  objects  of 
the  Divine  displeasure.  Gratitude  will  concur 
with  knowledge  in  convincing  them,  that  as  Grod 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  they  should  not  con- 
demn to  future  misery  any  man  for  his  faith,  his 
mistakes,  or  his  worship. 

Even  Spain,  dark  and  bigoted  Spain,  will 
^^  learn  righteousness"  in  this  general  conflict. 
The  noble  and  generous  souls  of  the  Spaniards 
will  regard  with  detestation  the  Roman  Catholic 
invaders  of  their  country,  while  the  intercourse 
which  has  been  happily  opened  between  them 
and  us,  must  convince  even  the  rudest  9ionks 
of  the  Peninsula,  that  heretics  in  £aiitb  are  9!^&x 


HMtekb^tter  Bien  IB  practice^  tfaao  military  phm- 
dcffera^  who  uite  to  tbe  faith  of  saiote  the  worlu 
of  4emoM.  The  abolition  of  the  feudal  system^the 
fedttetion  of  the  monks,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Inqubition^  will  ere  long  shew  them,  that  their 
rdigion  has  not  required  for  its  support  these  en* 
gines  of  vassalage,  slavery,  and  cruelty.  They 
will  soon  abhor  what  they  can  do  so  well  with- 
ooty  and  which  has  cost  them  so  much  to  main- 
tain.  They  will  return  to  the  ancient  simplicity  of 
their  religion,  or  else  be  converted  to  the  more 
scriptural  faith  of  their  reformed  neighbours,^ 
The  exclusive  character  of  the  Roman  creed  will 
not  long  operate  on  the  minds  of  those  who  can* 
not  live  without  Protestants,  who  would  lose 
their  country  itself,  were  it  not  for  the  assistance 
afforded  to  them  by  men  whom  they  have  hi* 
therto  regarded  as  dangerous  heretics. 
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*  If  the  evil  poUcy  of  our  No'pqpery  faction  do  not  pre- 
vent it,  there  it  every  reaaon  in  the  world  to  believe,  that  our 
intercoune  with  %Miin  wiU  open  the  way^  not  only  to  a  dif- 
Aision  of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  in  that  country,  but 
also  to  a  general  spread  of  religious  information,  which,  in  the 
Mid,  must  have  the  most  beneficial  effects.  Englishmen  are 
every  where  treated  with  respect  and  esteem  in  Spain,  and 
the  form  of  our  Constitution  is  warmly  admired  by  many 
enbghtencd  men  there.  See  Sir  John  Carr's  Detcriptioe  7Wi- 
meh  m  the  SaiaUm  wad  EatUm  Partt  qf  Spam,  and  the  Bak' 
mie  lila,  in  1809.  There  is  an  amiable  and  gentlemanly 
^nrit  manifest  in  all  Sir  John's  publications,  which  renders 
Jum  at  once  a  useful  and  a  pleasing  writer.  This  last  work 
4f  las  is  certainly  the  best  specimen  he  has  given  of  bis  ta- 
lenla  ai  a  descriptive  tourift. 
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'The  patriots  of  Spanish  America  nn  ioimf 
wonders.  Habits  of  reading  and  reflection; 
principles  of  trae  science  and  knowl^ge,  are 
succeeding  to  the  laziness  and  ignorance  of 
inonkish  superstitions ;  and  the  spirit  of  rational 
freedom  and  manly  independence  is  gaining 
ground  among  them.* 

In  this  couhtfy  alone,  if  we  except  some 
ephemeral  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Gortes, 
is  a  standard  raised  against  the  progress  of  re- 
ligious liberty.  That  standard,  however,  is  sup- 
ported only  by  a  feeble  and  dying  faction,  the 


*  These  patrioU,  however,  (like  many  others  when  they 
first  hurst  the  fetters  of  a  degrading  superstition)  it  is 
lamentable  tQ  observe,  do  not  content  themselves^  with 
casting  off  what  is  obviously  erroneous:  many  of  them 
are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  danger  of  exchanging  their  old 
faith  for  the  cold  and  cheerless  creed  of  Voltaire  and 
Paine.  The  Age  qf  Reason,  one  of  the  most  contemptible  of 
all  contemptible  attacks  on  the  religion  of  Christ,  \b,  I  under- 
stand,  a  great  favourite  with  these  American  philosophers ; 
and  the  Rights  of  Man,  a  book  equally  inapplicable  to  their 
present  state,  and  as  base,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing^ 
in  its  object  as  even  the  Age  of  Reason  itself,  is  also  read  and 
admired  by  some  of  them.  But  these  accidents  of  a  Revo* 
lation  like  this  cannot  have  any  very  lasting  effect  on  a 
whole  people.  They  will  soon  discover,  that  Deism  is  iH-cak, 
culated  to  promote  the  morals  and  happiness  of  a  state,  and 
that  sheer  democracy  is  but  a  miserable  substitute  for  a  firm 
and  useful  government.  Rational  Christianity,  and  a  mixed 
constitution  like  our  own,  are,  perhaps,  the  only  grounds  of 
security  to  a  great  and  free  people ;  and  such,  I  have  na 
doubt,  the  natives  of  Spanish  America  will  gne  day  beoome. 
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i|rm^oins;of  whose*  dissolution  increase,  dailji. 
With  evident  reluctance^  but  from  an  itresisti- 
.Ue  impulse,  point  after  point  is.  'conceded* 
Every  session  of  our  Parliament  acquires^^grei^ 
accessions  of  strength  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
charity.  Let  but  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Dissenters  of  England  unite  as  one  man 
against  the  mistaken  forces  of  intolerance,  and 
by  a  moderate  but  steady  application — by  rei- 
terated petitions,  constitutionally  obtained,*  and 
respectfully  presented,  continue  to  thunder  in 
the  ears  of  their  oppressors  the  cry  of  liberty 
and  emancipation,  and  they  must  at  length  be 
heard.  So  sure  as  the  bloody  trade  in  human  be- 
ings fell  by  these  means — so  certain  as  the  British 
Constitution  possesses  within  itself  the  power  of 
accomplishing  its  own  reform,  even  so  must  the 
'  demands  of  Catholics  and  Dissenters  be  com- 
plied with.  Only  let  us  not  fall  out  by  the  way 
— a  grand  and  noble  object  is  to  be  attained, 
and  it  is  to  be  attained  by  means  honourable 
in  their  nature,  and  certain  in  their  effects  :  let 
lis  not  thwart  them  by  intemperance,  nor  retard 
them  by  imprudence. 

It  requires  no  supernatural  powers  of  prophecy 
to  discern,  that  we  are  fast  approaching  a  new 
and  distinguished  era.  Light  breaks  in  on  every 
side.  The  mouldering  walls  of  bigotry  and  su- 
perstition are  daily  sinking — '^  Corruption  is 
exhausting  the  means  of  Corruption."  Intolef- 
ance  is^  itself^  forcing  the  doors  of  religious  dt- 


diMons }  and  the  oppontion  that  it  made  to 
the  freedom  of  man  tends  but  to  elicit  new  ar- 
gnments  in  hii  fiivoar«-*-neir  reasons  for  his 
imichiseiMnt. 


/■ 


APPENDIX. 


A  cancue  Viexo  of  the  Lam  now  in  fbne  rdaHUg 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  qf  England  and  Ireland, 
interspersed  with  occasional  remarks. 

The  following  sammary  of  laws  rdatiDg  to 
Roman  Catholics  has  been  collected^principalljTy 
lix>m  Mr.  Butler's  Historical  Accoant  of  the  Laws 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England ;  and 
jfrom  the  **  Statement  of  the  Laws  which  i|kg. 
grieve  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,'"*  to  which  I 
have  added  such  variations  and  occasional  re- 
marks as  obviously  presented  themselves.     It  is 
unnecessary  to   make    many  comments   upon 
the  disgraceful  nature  and  injurious  tendency  of 
these  laws :  they  are  stonding  monuments  of  the 
fistai  effects  of  mistake  and  prejudice;   and  a 
consideration  of  them  should  at  least  silence  the 
cry  of  Protestants  against  popish  intolerance 
and  persecution. 

The  following  Stetement.  lajni  Mr*  Botler^  mty  be  foiind 
to  give— I.  Some  acooont  of  the  Itwt,  which,  tioce  the  Re- 
fcrmalkm,  have  been  pait  agminst  the  Romaii  Catholics. 
H.  Some  accoant  of  the  effi^^t  and  operation  of  the  lain, 
which  hare  been  past,  since  the  accession  of  His  nifty's 
flunily  to  the  throne  of  England^  for  the  relief  of  Sodonm 
Catholics.  III.  And  some  account  of  the  penal  laws,  the  ef« 
Jcct  of  which  is  felt  by  Roman  Catholics,  but  the  efleet  of 
iriiieh  ia  not  felt  by  Protestant  Dissenten. 


*  laaMhimaseaftfaBseboQlu^IhavttlheeoassntaadappialMlfaa 
of  their  rasi^MtiTO  mikmi  and  I  Ipko  this  sfpsrlnBi^  of 
Ibr  this  Md  olhtr  iwlaness  if  dMir  hMaess. 
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I. 

With  reipect  to  the  lawi|^  which,^  since  the  separation  of 
the  Church  of  England  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  haire.  heen  past  against  those  whp 
remained  in  communion  with  the  See .  of  Romie — the  laws 
•gainst  them  may  be  reduced  under  five  heads : — 

I.  L  The  first,  are  timey  which  subjected  them  to  pemMei 
mnd  punishments  far  exercisa^  their  religious  wor^Atfp  ;— «nder 
which  head,  may  be  ranked,  the  laws  respecting  their  places 
of  education,  aad  the  ministers  of  their  church.  By  these 
laws,  if  any  English  priest  of  the  church  of  Rome,  bom  in 
the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  England,  came  to  England 
from  beyond  the  seas,  or  tarried  in  England  three  days, 
without  conforming  to  the  church,  he  was  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  those  incurred  the  guilt  of  high  treason,  .whp 
were  reconciled  to  the  see  of  Rome,  or  procured  others 
to  be  reconciled  to  it.  By  these  laws  also,  papists  were  to- 
tally disabled  from  giving  their  children  any  education  in 
their  own  religion ;  for,  if  they  educated  their  children  at 
home,  then,  for  maintaining  the  schoolmaster,  if  he  did  not 
repair  to  church,  or  was  not  allowed  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  they  were  liable  to  forfeit  101.  a  month,  and  the 
schoolmaster  was  liable  to  forfeit  forty  shillings  a  day ;  and 
if  they  sent  their  children  for  education  to  any  school  of  their 
persuasion  abroad,  they  were  liable  to  forfeit  1001.  and  the 
children  so  sent  were  disabled  from  inheriting,  purchasing 
or  enjoying  any  lands,  profits,  goods,  debts,  duties,  legacies, 
or  sums  of  money. — Saying  mass  was  punishable  by  a  for- 
feiture of  200  marks :  hearing  it,  by  a  forfeiture  of  lOOi  See 
1  Eliz.  ch.  2.  23.  Eliz.  ch.  1.  27  Eliz.  ch.  2.  29  Eiiz.  ch.  <. 
85  Eliz.  ch.  2.  2  Jac.  1.  ch.  4.  3  Jac.  1.  ch.  4, 5.  7.  Jac 
l.ch.  6.  3  Car.  1.  ch.  2.  25  Car.  2.  ch.  2.  7and8W.  & 
ch.  27.     1  Geo.  1.  ch.  13. 

L  2.  Under  the  second  head,  were  those  laws,  which  po-* 
nished  the  English  communicants  with  the  church  of  BcMue 
for  not  cof^orming  to  the  established  church.  These  are  gene- 
rally caUed  the  Statutes  of  Recusancy.  It  should  be  obserred, 
that  abience  firom  church,  alone,  and  unaccompanied  by  any 
other  act, .  eonttitutes  recosancyi  in  the  true  aense  of  that 


vpord.    "no  the  ftalute  of  the  SS  Eliz.  chip.  3.>  ill  noncoii^ 
ihmnists  were  considered  as  reciisantSy  and  were  all  equally 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  recusancy :  that  statute  was  the 
fint  penal  statute  made  against  popish  recusants^  hy  that 
Bame,  and  as  distinguished  from  other  recusants;    From 
that  statute  arose  the  distinction  between  protestant  and 
popish  recusants ;  the  former  were  subject  to  such  statutes 
^recusancy,  as  preceded  that  of  the  35th  of  queen  Eliita^ 
beth,  and  to  some  statutes  against  recusancy,  made  subse- 
quently to  that  time ;  but  they  were  relieved  from  them  all^ 
by  the  Act  of  Toleration  in  the  first  year  of  king  William's 
fftign.*  From  the  35th  Eliz.  ch.  3.  arose  also  the  distinction, 
bietween  papists  and  persons  professing  the  popish  religion, 
and  popish  recusants,  and  popish  recusants  convict.    Not- 
vithiKanding    the.  frequent    mention    in    the    statutes   of 
papists  and  persons  professing  the  popi^  religion^  nei* 
tiler  the  statutes,  themselves,  nor  the  ca«es  adjudged  upon 
tbem,  present  a  dear  notion  of  the  acts  or  circumstances 
Ihat,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  constituted  a  papist,  or  a  person 

*  This  is  true  only  of  tach  Protestant  reensants  as  subscribe  to  the 
ftUowiag  ^  PrrfitsUm  qf  CkrisHm  belirf:*'  ^  I,  A.  B.  profess  flnthin 
Qad  the  Father,  and  in  Jesus  Chmt,  his  eternal  Son,  the  true.  Qo^ 
and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  blessed  for  evennore ;  and  do  acknow* 
Mge  the  Holy  Scriptnres  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  given 
hj  divine  inspiration.*  See  §  13.  of  tlie  Toleration  Act  Sect.  17  of 
Ike  same  act  proeidet,  **  That  neither  this  act,  nor  any  clause,  article^ 
ar  thing  herem  contained,  shaU  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  ta 
give  any  ease,  benefit,  or  adirantage,  to  any  papist,  or  popish  recnsant 
vhatsoeirer^  or  amy  pbrsoh  who  shall  oxnT,  iw  his  PRBACHiMf 
•E  vrniTiiie,  tbb  doctrinb  op  thb  blbssbd  trinity,  as  it  is 
declared  in  the  aforesaid  articles  of  religion  ;*  referring  to  f  IS  above 
fasted.  The  reader  will  find  some  remarks  on  this  clause  in  the  Pro^ 
iaUM  JHtsaUenf  Almanack^  for  the  year  1810,  at  that  time  published 
wfer  my  superintendence.  I  am  liiq>py  to  find,  that  Mr.  W.  Smithy 
•ne  of  the  most  liberal  and  patriotic  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
asOBSy-lMs  jast  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  attempt  a  repeal  of  this 
It  scaodaloos  and  disgraceftd  daase  of  the  act,  by  a  strange 
r,  called  the  TsJera^im  Ad.  On  the  day  (July  15,  of  the 
present  year,  laiS)  fixed  for  Mr.  8mtfh*s  notice,  there  were  so  few 
iMmbets  present,  that  they  emM  not  imtks  m  house,  as  they  phrase  It ; 
it  MCHe  intefffst  do. many  of  oar  wotlhy  feprescntathres  fM  to  the 
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pr^fkmkigtkepopiihreUgiotL  Wliena|MtidB  «f  tkttdetfcHp^ 
lion  ahtented  himidf  from  cburch,  be  filled  tbe  Iflgal  deMrtp* 
lion  of  9ipopuk  nemant :  When  he  wm  comrkted  in  «  ccmit 
of  law  of  absenting  himtelf  from  church,  he  was  tanned  in 
die  law  upapiih  reauam  cowriet,  Totbia  BMst  be  added  tlM 
aoatiracliw  rtauanty  hereinafter  mentioned  to  be  iaeuirtd 
by  a  refuial  to  take  the  oadi  of  supremacy.— With  yesyeci 
lo  the  statutes  against  recusancy,  by  these  statutea,  popish 
tecusants  convict  were  ponisbable  by  tbe  censnres  of  the 
church*  and  by  a  fine  of  901.  for  every  month,  durmg  which 
they  absilnted  themselves  from  diurch ;  they  were  disabled 
from  holding  offices  or  employments;  from  keeping  arms  in 
their  houses ;  fit>m  maintaining  actions  or  suits  at  htw  or  in 
equity ;  from  being  executors  or  guardians ;  fit>m  presenting 
to  advowsons ;  from  practising  in  the  law  or  physic ;  and 
fix>m  holdibg  offices,  civil  or  military ;  they  were  subject  to 
the  penalties  attending  excommunication,  were  not  permit- 
ted to  travel  five  miles  from  home,  unless  by  license,  upon 
pain  of  forfeiting  all  their  goods ;  and  might  not  come  la 
court  under  pain  of  1001.  A  married  woman,  when  con*- 
yicted  of  recusancy,  was  liable  to  forfeit  two  thirds  of  her 
dower  or  jointure :  she  couki  not  be  execntrix  or  adrarinis* 
fratrix  to  her  husband,  nor  have  any  part  of  his  goods ;  and, 
during  her  marriage,  she  might  be  kept  in  prison,  unless  her 
llusband  redeemed  her  at  the  rate  of  101.  a  month,  or  the 
third  part  of  bis  lands.  Popish  recusants  convict  were,  within 
three  months  after  conviction,  either  to  submit  and  renounce 
their  religious  opinions,  or,  if  required  by  four  jostiees^  Is 
abjure  the  realm ;  and  if  they  did  not  depart,  or  if  they  re- 
turned without  license,  they  were  guilty  of  felony,  and  were 
to  suffer  death  as  felons. — (See  the  statutes  referred  to  under 
the  former  head.)  « 

I.  3.  Ai  to  the  penaiiieB  or  disalnliiies  aUamUmg  ike  r^fkml 
pf  Roman  caihoHcs  to  take  the  oath  of  ntpremaey,  the  dedktroHam 
against  transuhetantiation,  and  the  declaration  agaimt  popery : 
it  must  be  premised,  that  the  Roman  catholics  make  ho  ob- 
jection to  take  the  Oath  qf  Allegiance,  I  6«  S«  c.  IS.  or  the 
Oath  ofAbfurations  6  Geo.  3.  c  SS.-^With  rapMi  i»  ike  Oaik 
qf  Supremoiyy^hy  tbe  1st  Elisabeth,  eh.  L  the  pcnosM 
therein  mentioned  were  made  compeBfeUe  to  tdoe  the  Otth 
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•f  Buipuukmsf  coDlModi  in  that  ael:  by  the  9d  of  Unf. 
Jimat  tb^  tit»  .ch.  4.  anolher  o«lb  wm  pnicribed  to  be  !•» 
ken,  commonly  called  the  Oatb  of  ADegiance  and  Obe^ 
dicnce :  these  oaths  were  abrogated  by  the  1st  of  king  Wil* 
Uam  and  queen  Mary*  sess.  1.  cb.  8.,  and  a  new  oadi  of  al» 
lagiance,  and  a  new  oath  of  supremacy  were  introduced,  and 
Mqoired  to  be  taken  in  their  atead :  the  statute  made  in  the 
9d  session  of  the  1st  year  of  king  George  the  1st,  ch. 
t$9  contains  an  oath  of  supremacy,  in  the  same  words 
at  the  oatb  of  supremacy  required  to  be  taken  by  the  1st 
of  king  WiHiam  and  queen  Mary.  By  that  oath,  persons  are 
■lade  to  swear,  diat  **  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelati^ 
"  state  or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  jurisdictioQ, 
^  power,  fupremacy,  pre-enunenoe  or  authority,  ecdesias* 
^*  tical  or  spiritual,  within  the  reahn/'  It  wa»  required  to 
he  taken  by  the  persons  therein  named;  it  might  be  tendered 
t»  «ny  person,  by  any  two  justices  of  the  peace ;  and  persona 
refhsmg  the  oath  ao  tendered  were  adjudged  to  be  popidh 
recusants  convict,  and  to  forfeit  and  be  proceeded  against  i^ 
iueb.  This  WIS  the  Conarudwe  Eecutancy  referred  to  above. 
It  was  not  the  offence  itsdf  of  recusancy,  which,  as  we  bait 
already  observed,  consisted  merdy  in  the  party's  aharnttng 
himsrif  from  ^urch ;  it  was  the  ofience  of  not  taking  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  and  the  other  oaths  prescribed  by  the  act 
of  1  Geo.  I.,  the  refusal  of  which,  wai^  hy  that  statute,  placed 
OD  the  same  footing,  as  a  legal  conviction  on  the  statute*  aT 
Mensancy,  and  sul^ected  the  party  rdhsing  to  the  penal* 
ale*  of  those  statutes.  Tiiis  waa  the  moat  severe  of  all  tht 
laws  against  papists;  The  pumsfament  of  recusancy  waa 
penal  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  persons  otjecting  to  the  oath 
in  questiiHi,  might  be  subjected  to  all  the  penalties  of  reci^ 
aapcy,  merdy  by  their  refusing  the  oath,  when  tendered  l# 
them.  It  added  to  the  penal  nature  of  these  laws,  that  the 
oath  in  question  might  be  tendered,  at  the  mere  m'M  ef  two 
Jnstioesirf  peace,  without  any  previous  information  or  com* 
jplaiht  before  a  mag^istrate^  or  kny'  other  person.  Thus,  by 
iefiiai|ig  to  take,  the  oatb  of  supremacy*  when  tendered  Uf 
dMn  they  became  liable  !to  all  tbie  penalties  of  recvsancf; 
and  tte  same  refusal,  by  7  and  6  Wm.  &  clui.Mad  1  Gea 


I.  ft  9.  ch.  IS.  Eestminiecl'tiite  firom  praetisiiiif  die  lew  ii 
adrocatesy  bmrraten^  loliciton,  attorney!^  notaries^  orpric- 
ton,  and  from  ToUng  at  eleietions. 

'  L  4.  With  reii>ect  to  receiTing  the  Sacrament  of  oar 
Lord's  Supper :  By  the  13  Cha.  S.  (commonly  called  the  Cor- 
ponuUmAct),  no  persons  can  be  legally  elected  to  any  office, 
relating  to  the  government  of  any  city  or  corporation,  unleia 
within  a  twelvemonth  before  he  has  received  the  sacrament 
«f  the  Lord's  Supper^  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
England;*  and  he  is  also  enjoined  to  take  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy,  at  the  same  time  that  he  takes  the 
oath  of  office,  or,  in  defauk  of  either  of  these  requisites,  fuch 
election  shall  be  void. 

-  I.  5.  As  to  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation :  By 
."  ■  .. »   ■      .  .  ■■      ' 

*  Frotsstut  disBentefs  who  so  &r  conlbnBy  (and  I  am  sorry  to  add» 
we  have  a  lew  who  act  thus  ineonasteotly)  in  order  that  tliej  nay 
a^foy  certain  bonomy  or  Incnitive  offices,  may  jmtly  be- reproached 
with  making  a  gm  ijf  godlbuit.  Yet  a  Protestuit  dissenter  may  hmvs 
a  seat  in  the  honse  of  commons,  who  cannot,  faonoorably,  be  a  petty 
Jnstice  of  the  peace !  Winiam  Smith,  Esq.  the  member  for  Norwich, 
is  a  profiBssed  dissenter,  and  an  Unitarian,  so  also  is  Beqfamia  Hobt> 
house,  Esq.  member  for  Hindon.  Mr.  WUberfbree  is  a  aeaJoms  Osl- 
vinist,  and  a  member  of  several  societies^  principaUy  onder  the  d»> 
lection  of  dissenters;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Thorntons^  and 
several  other  persons,  woko  make  a  pont  of  voting  vrith  the  pions  mem- 
ber for  Yorkshire.  Thomas  Thompson,  Esq.  member  for  Midhuit,  is 
a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  an  occasional  writer  in  the  Methodist  Mags- 
dme,  and  a  LOCAL  PREACHER !  t  Mr.  Halhed,  lately  also  a  Me» 
her  of  the  boose  of  commons,  was  a  believer  in  Richard  Brotiieis,-tfae 
asad  Prophet  I  This  most  extraordinary  gentleman  was,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  an  nnbeliever,  and  had  attempted  to  invalidate  the 
troths  of  holy  writ  by  aignments  deduced  from  Indian  chronology. 
He  b  described  as  one  of  the  profonndest  oriental  scholars  then  living. 
Hie  stndy  of  Indian  mythology  brought  him  back  to  Christianity,  and 
hy  a  strange  penrersion  of  intellect,  the  Trimoortee  of  the  Hiniioes 
eoovinced  liim  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  as  be  reosvered  his 
lUth  he  lost  his  wits:  for  he  published  a  book  in  defence  of  Brotheis,  and 
when  that  nnhappy  prophet  was  sent  to  prison,  instead  of  to  Bedlam, 
Mr.  Halhed  made  an  excellent  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons' on  tiie 
fajustice  and  impolicy  of  that  measure.  See  Letienfnm  Eufkad^  hf 
pon  Mahusl  ALTAEBt  EspEiBtXA,  (Robert  Sontbey)ToL  m.  Lie- 
asr  09.  Our  parilBaent  Is,  theraftiOy  Hbeial  SiWinb^lril' aH^iof 
Christians  eacspt  Roman  Catholics  III 
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tbc  35th  Car.  S.  ch.  S.  (commonly  called  the  Ten  Act),  all 
officen,  civil  and  military*  are  directed  to  take  the  oath,  and 
make  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  in  the  Court 
of  King^t  Bench  or  Chancery,  the  next  term,  or  at  the  neit 
qnarter  setuons,  or  (by  lubtequent  atatutet)  within  alx 
montha  after  their  admisuon,  and  alto,  within  the  same  time, 
to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sapper,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  church  of  England,  in  some  public  church, 
immediately  after  divine  service  and  sermon ;  and  to  deliver 
into  court  a  certificate  thereof,  signed  by  the  minister  and 
churchwarden ;  and  also  to  prove  the  same,  by  two  credible 
witnesses,  upon  fcnrfeiture  of  5001.  and  disability  to  hold  the 
office. 

L  6.  With  respect  to  the  declaratum  agauutpopery :  The  act 
past  in  the  30th  year  of  Car.  2.  st  3.  ch.  1.  contains  the  de- 
claration, and  prescribes  it  to  be' made,  by  members  of  either 
house  of  parliament,  before  they  take  their  seats.  By  it, 
they  declare  their  disbelief  of  the  doctrine  of  trmnsubstantia- 
tion,  and  their  belief,  that  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  thesa*' 
orifice  of  the  mass,  are  idolatrous. 

I.  7,  With  retpect  to  the  law$  affscting  that  landed  property : 
— How  this  was  affected  by  the  laws  against  recusancy,  fans 
been  already  mentioned.  By  the  11  and  13  W.  8.  ch.  4.,  it 
was  enacted,  that  a  person-  educated  in  the  popish  religion, 
or  professing  the  same,  who  did  not  in  six  months,  after  the 
age  of  sixteen,  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
and  subscribe  the  declaration  of  the  80th  Cha.  9.,  should,  in 
respect  of  himself  only,  and  not  of  his  heirs  or  posterity,  be 
disabled  to  inherit,  or  take  lands  by  descent,  devise,  or  Umi- 
tation,  in  possession,  reversion,  or  remainder:  and  that,  dur- 
ing his  life,  till  he  todc  the  oath,  and  subscribed  the  declara- 
tion-against  popery,' his  next  of  Un,  who  was  a  protestant, 
should  enjoy  the  lands,  without  accounting  for  'the  profits ; 
and  should  be  incapable  of  purchasing ;  and  that  all  estates, 
terms,  interests,  or  profits  out  of  lands  made,  done,  -or  saf* 
fered  to  his  use,  or  in  trust  far  him,  should  be  void.  By 
S  Jac.  1.  ch.  5.  1 W.  &  M.  c.  36.  13  Anne,  st.  3.  c.  14. 
and  II  Geo.  3.*  c;  17.,  papists,  or  persons  professing  the' po- 
pish rehgionir  were  disabled  frWD*  presenting  to  advdwMis» 
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cbariuMc  fi»hiithniPDti>    Bf^Mumtlaett'Of  diekgialntiiMw 
ptpieti  being  of  the^ge  of  lA  yews,  and  not  hsfinf  UdRA 
the  oaths  of  allafiaiioe  and  supremey,  were  subjected  t»> 
tbs  burden  of  the  double  laad-tazp    By  a  statute  made  ia 
tba.aecond  session  of  tbe  1st  yew  of  Geo.  1.  ch«  &&.  they 
were  required  to  legister  their  nemes  and  estalee  in  the 
Qeoner»  and  under  the  penalties  therein  mentioned ;  and 
by  the  Sd  Geo.  1.  o.  18.  oontinned  by  aeinrsi  subsequent 
statntei^  an  obligation  of  enrolling  their  deeds  and  wiHs  wee 
imposed  on  them.     Such  were  the  principal  penal  law»^ 
against  Roman  catholics,  tswwiisai  Mlimmm  mftr  ^ffuseeuraa  ^ 
uurum  Ugum  cumulut  (Lit.  3. 34.),  at  the  time  of  the  accessioO' 
ef  the  bouse  of 


With  respect  to  the  Laws  which  hare  been  pas^  shiee  AfL 
accession  of  the  Brunswick  family,  lor  the  lelief  of  Roman 
Catholics  :-^-> 

IL  1.  The  only  act  of  any  importance*  which,  tiU.  Iha 
reign  of  his  present  M^iesty4  was  past  fi>r  their  relief,,  (and 
that  operated  but  in  an  indirect  manner  for  sAsir  benefit)^ 
was  $hc  w:t  of  |A«  8d  Oto.  1.  c.  IS.  On  the  conatmction  of 
tbe  11  and  19  Wm.  3.  ch,  4.  it  bad  been  held,  that,  aa  it  ax- 
press^y  oonfloed  tbe  disabiility  of  papists  to  take  by  descent 
to  themselves  only,  and  preserved  their  heirs  and  posterity 
from  its  operatiout  it  was  not  to  be  construed  as  preventing 
the  vesting  of  the  ftediold  and  ioberitaiiQe  in  them,  in  eases 
of  desoent,  or  transmitting  them  to  their  posterity:  but  that 
tbe  disability  re^>ected  only  the  permanency  of  the  proStib 
or  beneficial  property  of  the  lands,  of  which  it  deprived 
them,  during  their  non-copfbrmity.  Whether  4iat  part  of 
the  statute,  which  relates  to  their  taking  by  purchase,  should 
reoeive  the  same  oonstruotion,  was  a  frequent  subject  of  4i** 
cussion,  the  statute  baing,  in  that  branch  of  it,  without  aof 
limitation.  To  remedy  this,  the  act,  we  are  speaking  o( 
was  past.  It  enaet^  that,  qq  sate  for  a  Aill  andTaluaWe  oop* 
slderation,  by  tbe  owner  or  raputedowperof  any  land%  of  ^ 
anyintoMt  thstain,  tb<ittifwf  intdiii  <w  tfycfiftir  tQ'lw 


p 
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MMtyW  £  yvMBUnt  ^Qfchater,  sMU  be  i(A^eaclicd>  hj  loiH 
tttl^of  iny  diMMity  of  mob  papist,  or  of  anjr  person  ulKkr 
i»fcolM=  lift  daims,  in  tidcisequenee  of  Ihe  11  &  IS  W.3.»  ueltls 
the  peftoA'  Ukiiig  adtant&g«  of  ihi»  dtsnbitity,  ebai  hate  r^ 
tflMMd  bcfo««  tbe  Mle,  or  giftiy  notico  of  bis  clflini  to  tW 
fordlMier,  or  before  tbe  contract  for  tale,  sball  bato  entifOA 
Ids  dotal  at  the  qaarMr  WMioiia,  and  (xmdjidi  pimved  to 
MHedy.  Theadttbenlffecile8;theclaQ8etfoftbcl3ftl3W«S. 
iMlabUag  papisfii  from  ptircfaasiDg ;  and  afterwards  enacts 
Ami,  ttaoMi  clauses  Aall  not  be  tbereby  aMB^d  or  repeitob 
^tfttl  sball  renfSNi  in  full  force.  Thus  the  mrs  against  ^t 
^gbiHam  Giitbolics  stood,  at  the  timeoftheocoeilion  of  bis 
present  Miijesty.  During  bis  reigD>  two  or  three  acts/ of  gnol 
lOiportaDce,  have  been  past  in  their  favour. 

II.  2.  %  the  ISih  qfhi^  reign,  cb.  60.  it  was  enacted^  fhat» 
io  Much  of  tbe  11  &  13  W.  a  as  related  to  the  proaecMiioQ 
ofpopisbp  priests,  and  Jesuits,  and  impriooning  ibr  Kfb  papistic 
artia  keep  soboots;,  or  to  disable  papisls  firocn  taking  bj  descent 
•r  purchase,  should  be  repealed,  as  to  all  papists  or  per'* 
osilfr  proiusiog  tbe  popish  religion,  claiming  under  titka  not 
tbflfeOofece  htigafted^  wbo>  within  six  months  after  the  ad 
paot^  or  theit  coming:  of  age,  should  take  the  oath  thereby 


IL  3.  With  respect  to  the  act  qf  the  Slit  qf  his  preseni 
Mqfesty,  cap.  Si,  That  statute  may  be  divided  into  six  parts : 
Tbe  M,  contains  tbe  dedamiion  and  oath  lifterwvrcbiefcr- 
fed  to  in  the  body  of  tbe  act,  aadi  pmcribei  the  ouitbod^off 
taking  it:  The  2d,  is  a  repeal  of  tfic  statutes  of  noustfucj^ 
jb  fiivour  of  persons  taking  the  oalh  thenby  psescribdd: 
into  8d,  is  a  toleralion,  under  certain  fegolMioB%  of  the  to<' 
Kgiouif-wonibip^of  the^  Romsn  CatMio^  qualifying  in  liKo 
iMMuer,  aMdi  of  theli*  schools  fbr  eiucsition :  The  4th,  enacts^ 
ilut,  in  ftiture  no  one  shall  be  summoned  to  take  tbe  oath  o0 
Oapremacy  prescribed  by  the  1st  Wm.  and  Mary,  sect  LaSk- 
end'  Kl  Geo.  V.  sect.  9l  eap^  18.  or  tbe  dedaration  aguittsf^ 
QHMwtelmtUrtion  requiml  by  tbe  961b  Cbc  S.  f-^U»t  the  1st 
yifta.  ft  Mary,  sect.  1.  oik  9.  Ibe  removing  papiits  or  ttfUkA 
ptfpists'firom  tk»  cities  o^  Lobdottiaad  Westmiftcr,  sfaailiiMC' 

^^^^^••^A  wI^^W^^MbW^w  ^^^VO^^pWv^^   v^^^^VnlK^^V^w  oBV^v^^^l^W^^^^^^OTwP  ^^^^^IHiwpf 
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tint,  no  peer  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  takmg  that  oat)^ 
lAali  be  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  coming  into  his  lll^esty's 
presence,  or  into  the  court  or  house  where  his  Migesty  re- 
sides, under  the  SOth  Car.  3.  stat.  3.  ch.  1. :  The  5th  part 
of  the  act,  repeals  the  laws,  requiring  the  deeds  and  wills  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  be  registered  or  enrolled :  The  6A  dia^ 
pauses  any  person  acting  as  a  counsellor  at  law,  banrister,  alr 
torney,  clerk,  or  notary,  from  taking  the  oath'of  sapreaiiacy 
or  the  declaration  against  transubstantiatioo^— Then  thf 
double  land  ta£|heing  imposed  on  them  by  the  annual  land 
tax  act,  a  repeaTof  it  could  not  be  effected  by  any  proapec-^ 
tive  act :  but  it  was  repealed  by  omitting  from  the  annuAp 
land  tax  act,  the  clause  imposing  it  { 

II.  4.  An  alteration,  which  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords, 
in  the  act  of  the  dlst  of  his  present  Majesty,  during,  its. [M- 
sage  through  that  house,'  raised  a  doubt,  whether  lo  entitle  a 
Roman  Catholic,  to  the  benefiu  of  the  act  of  the  18th  of  hia 
present  Majesty,  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  take,  tha 
oath  prescribecl  by  that  act,  as  well  as  the  oath  prescribed  by 
the  31st  of  his  present  Majesty.  To  obviate  this  doubt,  the 
act  of  the  43d  of  his  present  Majesty  was  past,  which  entitles 
persons  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  that  act  to  all  the  bene- 
^fiU  of  the  act  of  tbe  18th  of  his  Majesty. 

•  « 

ni. 

Some  account  of  the  Penal  Laws,  the  effect  of  firbich  is 
feit  by  Roman  Catholics,  but  the  effect  of  which  is  not  felt 
by  Protestant  Dissenters : — 

III.  It  has  been  i^ready  shewn,  how  the  law  stands  on  the 
corporation  and  test  acts. — ^Tbe  statute  of  the  1st  William  and* 
Mary,  (commonly  called  the  toleration  act),  exempts  all  dis- 
senters', except  papists,  and  such  as  deny  the  Trinity,  (too\ 
all  penal  laws  relating  to  religion,  provided  they  take  the  oatha. 
of  ailegiance  and  supremacy,  and  suhH:ribe  the  dedaratiofi. 
against  popery,  and  repair  to  some  pongpregatipn  registered 
in  tbe  bishopV  court,  or  at  the  sessions.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  this  act,  which  dispenses  fiither  with,  the  test  .act  or  the 
corporation  act,  so  far  as  they  impose  the  obligation:  of  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament  of  our  Lord's  supper  on  persons  serr- 
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ing  in  ofiiceti  or  elected  to  senre  in  corporations.  With  re- 
spect, therefore,  to  the  teat  act  and  corporation  act,  these  lure 
the  only  acts  which  subject  the  Protestant  dissenters  to  any 
penalties  or  disabilititrs.  To  these  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
fubject  equally  with  the  Protestant  dissenters.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  penalty  or  disability  that  affects  the  Protestant 
dissenters,  to  which  Roman  Catholics  are  not  subject  equally; 
but  there  still  remain  several  penal  laws,  the  effect  of  which 
is  most  severely  felt  by  Roman  Catholics,  but  the  effect  of 
which  is  not,  in  any  manner,  felt  by  Protestant  dissenters. 

III.  1.  The  first  of  these  is  the  30th  Car.  2.  st.  2.  c.  I.— 
It  is  remarkable,  that,  notwithstandio}^  the  change .  of  the 
national  religion,  at  the  Reformation,  and  the  contests  and 
dissensions  which  succeeded  it,  Roman  Catholic  peers  were 
admitted,  equally  with  their  fellow  peers,  to  sit  and  vote  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  Roman  Catholic  commoners  were 
eligible,  equally  with  their  fellow  commoners,  to  a  seat  in 
the  house  of  commons,  till  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  an  half 
from  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  statute  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  was  then  enacted.  It  was  past,  while  the 
ferment  of  Oates's  plot  was  at  its  highest ;  and  provided,  that 
no  penon  should  ait  or  vote  in  the  house  of  peers,  or  be  a  mem*^ 
her  of,  or  tit  or  vote  in  the  house  of  commons,  till  he  had  taken 
the  oaths  qf  all^iance  ajui  st/premacy,  and  made  and  signed 
the  declaration  against  popery.  To  this  statute  only,  the  exclu- 
sion of  Roman  Catholic  peers  from  their  hereditary  seats  in 
parliament,  and  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholic  Common- 
ers from  the  natural  and  laudable  ambition  of  an  Engli^ 
gentleman,  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons  are  owing. 

III.  2.  By  the  7th  and  8th  of  Wm,  8.  ch.  27.  those  who 
refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  tdMered  to  them  at  the 
requisition  of  a  candidate,  are  disabled  from  voting  at  elec- 
tions. 

III.  3.  By  several  statutes,  Roman  Catholics  are  disabled  from 
presenting  to  advowsons.  This  disability  is  peculiar  to  them  ; 
Quakers,  and  even  Jews,  having  the  full  ei\]oyment  of  the  riffbt 
of  presentation.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  no  person  canjbe 
presented  to  a  liTing,  who  has  not  been  ordained  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.    Previously  to  bis  or- 
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dinMidn,  be  U  extttined,  6n  his  fiiith  and  tAoMMt  by  the 
fiUhop ;  h^  ukeft  the  (tath  of  allegiance  and  tupretttAcy,  and 
subtcribet  the  39  articles ;  and  pretionaly  to  his  adaritaion, 
he  subscribes  the  three  articles  respecting  the  snpr^itaacjr,  tfie 
Common  Prayer,  and  the  39  articles:  and  he  itaakte  the  d^ 
claration  of  conformity.  By  the  act  of  uniformity,  IS  aikd 
14  Car.S.  c.  4.  he  is  bound  to  use  the  CkMbmort  tVsyer,  and 
other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  fiogland.  These 
appear  to  be  sufficient  guarantees  for  the  ortbodoty  of  the 
person  presented. 

In.  4.  It  has  been  observed  that,  in  common  With  Protes- 
tant dissenters,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  Sutgect  to  the  IS 
Car.i.  c.  1.,  commonly  called  the  Corporation  Act,  and  to 
the  a  Car.  9.  c.  3.,  commonly  called  the  Test  Act,  the  fiMC-     J 
mer  of  which  excludes  fix>m  Corporations,  persons  who  btie     ^ 
not  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supi^tnacy,  and  ttoAv^ 
ed  the  sacrament  of  our  Lord's  supper;  and  the  latter  of 
which  directs  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  to  qualify  fbr 
their  offices,  in  the  same  manner. — But  Rdhidn  Catholics  abnu 
feel  the  penal  operation  qf  1  Geo,  1.  st,  2.  r.  13.,  which  re- 
quires all  persons  bearing  offices  civil  or  military,  or  holding 
command  or  place  of  trust,  or  receiving  pay  or  wages  by 
reason  of  any  patent  or  grant  from  his  Majesty,  to  take  that      r 
oath  under  a  penalty  of  5001.  and  under  other  penalties. 

The  very  small  number  of  those,  who  qualify  themselves  \ 
for  election  into  corporations,  or  for  civil  or  military  offices, 
by  complying  with  the  requisites  of  these  acts.  Is  known. 
For  their  relief,  an  act  of  parliament  is  annually  past,  by 
which,  aiftier  mentioning  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acta,  and 
some  other  acts,  which  do  not  relate  to  the  point  under  con- 
sideration, it  is  enacted,  that  persons,  who,  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  act,  have  omitted  to  qualify  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  those  acts,  and  who  shall  properly  qualify  for 
them,  before  the  35th  of  the  ensuing  December,  shall  be  in- 
demnified against  all  penalties,  forfeitures,  incapacities,  and 
disabilities  ;  and  their  elections,  and  the  acts  done  by  them, 
are  declared  to  be  good. — ^This  act  expresses  nothing,  which 
excludes  Roman  Catholics  from  the  bedeftt  of  iu  provisionB. 
The  construction  of  it  came  into  cotisidetation  in  ItSB,  when 
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JU>rd  9ttrt,^^Y\^i^f  with  Uif  «iq>rei»Wve  <in4  wc^fagcflMnt 

of  government^  raised^  equipped^  and  traine4«  a(  bU  own  ey* 

paoi0,  a  corpe  of  350  men.  fi>r  {lis  MfQCil/t  lervicct  Ttqneited 

that  hit  Km  niigbt  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  tbcm«  and 

hit  iod's  rdigion  was  objected  to  him.  It  was  adflutted*  that^  by 

accepting  the  conmand  of  the  corps*  without  oomplyiaf 

with  the  provisions  of  the  acts  in  question,  Mr.  Petre  would 

subject  himself  to  their  penalties ;  but  it  was  observed,  that 

(he  appointment  would  be  good;  that  the  pentftics would 

not  be  incurred  till  the  eviration  of  the  sixth  month  after 

his  appointment ;  and  that  Oiie  annual  ttt  of  indemnity  woij^^ 

pass  before  that  fJKat,  and  remofe  the  pendti^    It  was  also 

suggasted,  that  Protestants  and  Bman  Catholics  stood,  in 

^         this  raspect,  exactly  in  the  same  predicament ; — both  equally 

K.        liable  to  the  operation  of  the  JHAal  acts,  and  both  equally 

^       .^^thintherdiefoftheindemniQ^^    The  Ute  Mr.  fieijeant 

:J^  'HiIU  and  the  prcad^  Lord  Chi^  Jpitico  of  His  Mjvcfty^* 

'^    Court  of  Common  Pleas,  were  decidc^y  of  this  opinion ;  hut 

^undcr  the  advice,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  crown  lawyers),  the  tc- 

<hsal  was  persisted  in ;  another  person  was  appointed  to  the 

command  of  the  corps,  and  Mr.  Petre  served  under  him  in 

the  ranks. 

III.  5.  In  common  with  me  rest  of  Hil'Mi^esty's  sotoectAt  § 
the  Roman  Catholics  contribute  to  the  religious  estaMishiieilt  ^  '** 
of  the  country;  but  their  own  rtUgiometiablMmatii  cwti  only 
be  effected  through  the  medium  of  trusts,  always  perplexing, 
and  alarays  precarious.  In  hoq>itals,  workhouses,  and  other 
public  institutions*  the  attendance  of  the  ministers  of  their 
religion  it  sometimes  denied  them ;  and  the  children  of  the 


«  jBpeakipf  of  this  aniahia  nsblsiBaiN  lir.  Wakffi^  okservai,  tbft 
<*  fi>r  a  considerable  tiaia  bo  rari^ad  in  his  ndghbooriiood,  sad  if 
ever  a  msa  were  exemphuy  as  an  indalgsot  and  esroUent  Cither ;  a 
firm  Slid  peneverfaig  (Head,  a  Ubofsl  and  enlighteoed  member  of 
society,  this  WBf  tiw  flMD."    Aecnmt  ^  IrOMd^  SUitUtiea  0mi  PMIaU,  4; 

voL  II.  p.  6S9.   Mr.  Good,  a  writer  of  distingnished  merit  and  talent, 
deferibca hia lorMip ts  dying <« laaMoted  bjthe  lower  ranks  of liie,       ^ 
which  he  benefited,  snd  the  higher  which  he  adorned."    See  tiie  vary 
interesthig  Mmgbri  ^HlmWtm^  WrUbigt  ^  iU  Rm  AXwMtr  gs<* 
dfli;  JLX^D.  by  Jon  MisoM  Gooo,  P%f9& 
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poor,  aometiiiiet  fercedfigito PtotesUnt  tebook  under  tint  cytt 

of  their  parenti. 

III.  6.  The  Marriage  act  is  also  a  g^evance  to  Roman 
Catholics. — For  several  reasons,  too  long  to  be  enumerated, 
it  is  painfully  repugnant  to  their  religions  feelings  to  have 
their  marriages  celebrated  in  the  mannetvuow.prescribedby 
law. .  But  they  do  not  oliject  to  its  being  rendered  necessary, 
for  the  legal  validity  of  ^eir  marriages,  that  there  should  be 
-an  entry  of  them  in  the  register  of  the  parish,  or  to  any 
other  regular  authentication  of  tteir  marriages,  which  govern* 
J9ent  ^n  liasonably  tequire. 

'  lit.  i.  Though  His  Ms^^/s  armies  q^  fleeU  are  filed 
with  Roman  Catholics,  not  only  no  profisioo  ia.made  for  the 
religioiis  duties  and  comforts  of  Roman  Catholit  soldien  and 
aaiWrs,  but  by  the  Ariickt  qf  War,  they  are  liable  to  the  very 
;  -  heaviesta  pains  and  punialStoents  for  refiising  toi;WQ  in  ^^^9!!^'i 
>^*;   iM«  V  meHf  oj^r^jigioas  worBlfi|>,  ^which  a  Roniln  Cathiihe  conaidert 
■^yJh'  amdant  to  an  exterior  derelicdon  of  his  faith,  aod.a  etan* 
'V       ^  plianoe  with  which,  they  therefore  feel  a  religious  torture*  ^ 
By  the  Articles  of , War,  see.  1.,  if  any  soldier  absent  him- 
self from  Divine  Service  and  Sermon,  in  the  place  appointed, 
be  is  liable,  for  the  first  offence,  to  forfeit  I2d, ;  and  for  the 
IV     I  second,  and  everyfotlier  offence,  to  forfeit  \2d,  and  be  put 
in  irons ;  and  by  the  same  articles,  section  3.  art.  5.,  ''  if  he 
shall  disobey  any  lawful  command  of  his  superior  officer/' — 
(and,  of  course,  if  be  shall  disobey  any  lawful  command  of 
his  superior  officer  to  attend  Divine  Service  and  Sermon],— 
"  he  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  by  a  ge- 
neral court  martial  shall  be  awarded." 

III.  8.  The  operation  of  the  Test  Act,  of  the  Articles  qf 
War,  and  of  the  Mutiivy  Act,  in  the  insiances  xve  have  men" 
(toned,  io  far  as  they  respect  Irish  Roman  Catholic  qficers, 
soldiers,  and  sailors,  deserves  particular  consideration.  The 
Irish  Act  of  1793  admitted  Catholics  into  military  employ- 
ments with  certain  exceptions. 

Such  are  the  laws  regarding  the  Catholics  of 
.  Eaglaad.    Those  of  Irelaad  will  be  found  far 
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more  oppressive  and  insulting.  In  order  to  give 
as  clear  a  view  of  them  as  the  nature  of  this  un- 
dertaking  will  admit  of,  I  shall,  with  some  varia- 
tions for  the  sake  of  brevity^  follow  the  arrange- 
ment adopted  in  the  <<  Statement  of  the  Penal 
Laws  which  aggrieve  the  Catholics  of  Ireland/'* 

Laws  affecting  the  Catholic  Clergy ^  and  the  Exer- 
cise of  their  religious  Functions,  SCc. 

^  By  a  sUtate  emcted  in  l7C8if  H  is  declared  that  if  any 
popiih  priest  shaH  celebrate  matrimony  between  any  two 
persom,  knowing  that  they  or  either  of  them  m,  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  lie  shall  sufier  the  punishment  of  a  popish 
regular.  {^  IJat  stitnle  1710§  prescribes  a  rule  of  evidence  on 
this  luljject  aot  very  aonformable  to  t|ie  dictates  of  ordiniry 
justice.  It  is  in  thoe  words :  **  Upon  erery  proseeuiloii'of 
a  popish  priest  for  the  abo?e-mentioned  offimce.  It  shall  be 
prfesumed, followed,  and  concluded,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
that  the  priest  so  accused  did  celebrate  such  marriage,  know- 
ing that  one  or  both  of  the  parties  was  or  were  of  the  Pro^ 
testant  religion — ^Unless  he  diall  produce  «  certificate  under 
die  hand  and  seal  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  where- the 
parties  resided,  certifying  that  such  person  was  not  a  Pro- 
testant at  the  time  of  the  marriage."  In  1750,||  a  third  sta- 
tute was  passed,  one  clause  of  which  declares  that  any  priest 
who  shall  celebrate  such  marriage,  shall  on  conviction  be 
deemed  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  shslli 
sufier  death  accordingly.    This  cruel  and  oppressive  law  was 

*  The  reader  win  probably  find,  b  what  foHowi,  occaskmall  j  some 
sBght  repetitioii  of  statements  and  leiMeuces ;  bat  thiiy  hi  some  re^ 
ipaets,  is  miayoidable. 

1 6  Anne,  c.  16.  i  6. 

X  Aeeording  to  itatnte  9  WilL  5.  c.  1.  a'  popish  regular  wasponisbed 
with  tnmiportatioo,  and  coBdemoed  asif  for  hightreasoiiy  If  he  retomed 
to  IrMaDci.  I  \ 

$  8  AoDOy  c.  Sb  see.  f6. 

I  S3  Geo.  S.  e.  10. 


permits  intermarriages  between  Catholics  and  Protestjuits^ 
and  in  the  statute  1793,  professing  to  give  extensive  relief  to 
the  CathoKcs,  the  celebration  of  marriage  forms  one  of  the 
numerous  «ezception6  whiirh  have  been  ne-enaoUd.  This  act 
provides,  "  That  nothing  thewincontaii^^haU  becpnatrufvl 
to  extend  to  authorize  any  popish  priest  or  reputed  popisb 
priest,  to  celebrate  marriage  between  Protestant  and  Protest- 
ant, or  between  any  Protestant  (or  one  professed  withifi 
twelvemonths  to  be  so)  and  a  papist^,  unless  such  protestant  and 
papist  shaH  have  been  first  married  by  a  clergyman  of  the  pro- 
teala^t  rehgion/^  And  i^  anciDher  clause  of  tbe  saipe  act  k  is 
declared  tkMi^  every  po^Msh  priest  celebrftijpig  such  marriaj^ 
ahail  forfek  the  /iiim  of  50QI.  to  Hi^  M^cpty  ^pm  copvictioci 
Ibereof/' 

jScK)h  are  the  terms  of  the  last^t  pf  ^sed  eith^l^  th^ J(jri|b  «r 
British  legislature  refotive  to  this  subject.  Ai  fiiit'  i/t  wa* 
Itoagii^ed  that  the  former  acts,  i^  so  far  at  {east  as  regarded 
the  punishment  of  death,  were  virtuaUy  rescinded  by  jthe  in-r 
diiction  of  the  penalty.  A  copfUqary  doctrine,  however,  b^s  bpeu 
adopted  in  several  caiscs  by  the  highest  law  authority.  In  par* 
ticMlar  the  late  unfortunate  I/^rd  Kilwa^den,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Court  «f  King'a  Bench,  in  Ireland,  declared  on  the  he«Kb« 
in  the  prosecution,  Boyton  against  the  Rev.  A]^.  .G —  a^^ 
otheri)^  that  this  oi!ence  continues  to  be  punishable  with 
death  vnder  the  popery  iaws. 

The  subject,  which  next  seems  to  cjii^im  notice  in  this  sec- 
tion, nelat/es  to  the  penalties  to  which  catholic  priests  are  U- 
aUe  fpr  fefusiog  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  private  fonfosBitun, 
confided  to  them  by  their  penitents.  On  tfeus  point  it  is  4^t 
creed  by  the  General  Council  of  the  Lateran,  held  in  1215, 
wder  Vopt  Jnnoci^t — "  tjti^tan  ^nyi^laUesecrecyjattpch^  to 
the  «aAraine,B|tfi  proiession^  that  tj^  cQnkm>T  k  bound  ]» 
buffer  death  rather  than  reveal  (by  word  or  «ign,  duroetly  or 
indirectly)  any  sin  or  crime,  or  any  circuoMtance  attending 
tfiem,  mentioned  by  dte  penitent  in  confession ;  and  that  if 
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VMdiitelf  itpmed  of  bit  Meefjolai  &BCiion^  and  Ik  em^ 
doBBed  to  pcrpetMl  ptMOtt.    Soeb  bfisgdiccatMic  ckc* 
tnnc  lielaAm  to  coofiiwicm,  bow  ducadfii  in  its  conieqiieiieas 
toiBondlity,«iul«bbomiit  in  its  nMare  to  cvfiy  pri^eipfe  of    ' 
oo«q4  ftasoB,  ONist  tboC  kir  Ik  wbicfa  ioflioU  the  puoiA* 
DWBt  j^'tflBpfitoiiaioBt  on  tkoce  wlio  wiH  not  ahjiirt  the  «6tl 
soloBMi  ties  of  ^oir  Mligioo,  usd  divwlgt  tbosc  «ecrttt  they 
aee  boimd  to  koepdose  wiAiiii  thfir  owo  breast '.  TW  inqpi* 
sitioii  itself  does  not  certsinlj  gfBseot  aiq|«tem  mott  tyrtii« 
nical  sad  oppressiTe,  or  more  tiidy  deserviag  tbe  delestatioa      1 
of  eferjr  libersl  and  enKghtened  niiad,  tban  tbe  pracAieo  an-  ^ 
tborized  by  tbe  law  of  compdinf  tbe  catholic  der^  to  da«> 
lifcr^  as  eridence  in  •ooarts  of  jadicature,  die  spinlaal  ac- 
knowledgmeQts  of  any  individaal  aanoiig  diejr  flocks.    Is  it 
not  Ibco  aontter  0t  astonisbmeiit  that  uf^  a  practice  aolu* 
ally  eaists  at  this  moasont  ta  Irdaiid,  anl  tigi|^sereral  fsatho^ 
lie  priests  have  withio  tfiese  few«af^^uffi*r^  the  ntost  ii^W 
goroas  trettment,  even  from  jud||re|  in  the  bigner  oofuts^  Ibr 
no  other  cnpe  bot  that  ef  reCasing'to  tacrifioe  to  their  wishes 
the  conscientious  feelings  of  morality,  bonoar  and  religion^* 
The  catholic  clergy  are  fiirther  aggrfered  as  being  Uable 
to  punishment  in  a  civil  action  for  eiceoBimnnicsting  un- 
worthy menA^m  of  their  osrn  eoaHnnnion.    In  delbne^  of  ^ 
this  law,  it  is  said  that  the  cathoKc  clergy  frequently  mahe 
cEOommunic^tion  tbe  punidMscnt  of  rery  trifial  ofienosa* 
This,  however,  is  not  tbe  fact,  nor  ia  the  punishment  itself  so 
grievous  as  is  generally  imagined.    In  truth  it  amounts  to  no 
more  tban  the  '<  separation  of  a  christian  leading  a  disorder- 
ly life,  disgracing  bis  prsfession,  from  the  christian  congre- 
gation,   and    the   hanishmtnt  of  such  person    from  the 
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*  Tkis  osfidpct  towards  tbs  catliplip  slwgr*9aPtMf9MrfsrticiiMr 
opprsnsve  snd iaijsltim^  wWm M ip  fWMidcrsd  ^mhmifitfin  m4  ^ 
toroejf  sre  e^iempted  from  MOf  obl%8tlon  ts  aaswer  qafstionf  tendlalr 
to  diidote  toy  confideace  reposed  bTOem  by  their  cHenti.  Indeed,  flisy 
are  not  even  permitted  to  reply  to  ncfa  qoestiooiy  even  tlMNi||i  they 
sboddbe  so  iadnML^'PeidLe^  EfMeoee,  177—0. 


dNtrch/'    It  doai  not  in  Ae  jBMUeit  degree  aftct 
poral  ccmcernt  more  then  the  removBl  \of  a  mettibef  wi  tmy 
other  rriigious  aocietj.    An  excolnmimicated  catholic  Tetaine 
his  full  claim  to  all  the  offices  of  chanty,  to  relief  in -his  m* 
oessities,  to  emptoyment  ibr  his.  industry/  and»  in  §mt,  to  ^a 
maintenance  of  all  the  ordiniBury  rektions  of  life^    h  it  fair, 
then,  that  the  cathoUc  clergy  should  not  hafe  the  power, 
which  every  other  religious  sect  eqjoys,  of  ezjpeUing  unwor- 
thy members  from  their  spiritual  communioa,  into  which 
none  ought  to  b^  admitted  but  such  as  are  pure  of -heart? 
M      Certainly  not    Yet  it  is  a  fliict  that  many  decisions  aiist,  of 
^  recent  date,  declaring  this  species  of  jurisdiction  obnoxious  to 
the  laws,  and  punishable  equally  with  defitmaiionj 

While  eTcry  other  denomination  of  reli^oniMs  arepro'- 
tected  by  an  express  act  of  pariiament  from  any  disturbance 
during  the  exercise  of  their  public  worship,  the  cadidie  is 
Jeft  exposed  to  Insuli.from  any  individual,  or  set  of  indivi* 
shuals  who  may  ^  audlu:ious  enough  to  attempt  it  This  ob- 
servation, it  ought  to  be  remarked,  is  only  applicable  to  Ire- 
land, for  in  England  the  catholic  worship  is  equally  protect- 
ed as  the  worship  of  dissenters.*  ^'^ 

The  catholic  clergyman,  who  is  bound  by  bis  vows  to  a  life 
of  celibacy,  and  is  usually  in  narrow  circumstances,  is  neverthe- 
less held  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  bachelor  tax,  Mbich  was, 
doubtless,  intended  to  bear  against  persons  more  able  to 
contribute  to  the  public  revenue,  and  more  likely  to  be  com- 
pelled by  it  to  enter  into  matrimony.  The  extreme  hardship  of 
this  tax  must  be  evident  to  every  one.  It  is  a  tax  upon  religious 
conscience,  and  of  course  a  violation  of  the  Toleration  Act. 

Agrain,  the  Catholic  priest,  in  times  of  public  commotion, 
is  compelled  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  peace  officer.  On 
an  occurrence  of  this  kind  the  leg^l  magistrate  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  catholic  clergyman  is  acquainted  with  all 
the  secrets  of  his  parishioners,  immediately  applies  to  him, 
and  informs  him,  probably  in  a  menacing  tone,  that' he  holds 
^im  responsible  for  their  good  conduct  and  loyalty.  He  re- 
quires him  to  devote  his  time  and  attention  to  the  discover- 
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iog  itfllen  propeity,  ieammdog  Umu,  adtcrtifing  rewirdi» 
Muu,  mattcn  withwhich  the  doricalprofetsion  ooght  to  limre 
nocoDcerD.  Should  be  refwe  the  ungrateful  task,  hit  per- 
sonal safety  is  endangered ;  and  even  diould  he  perform  it 
with  the  utmoit  faitfaftilneiib  and  make  niefiil  diacoferies,  no 
compensation^  profit  or  reward  await  him ;  not  efen  barren 
thanks  <^  approbation. 

Neither  does  the  law  permit  the  permanent  endowment  of 
any  catholic  clergymen/  home  of  worship,  school  house,  or 
other  pious  or  charitable  foundation  for  catholics.    Nay,  not 
only  does  it  prohibit  such  endowments,  but  it  compels  the 
poor  depressed  catholic  to  support  the  clergy  of  the  protest- 
ant  establisbment,  and  contribute  his  full  share  to  the  main* 
tenance  of  their  cburches,t  as  well  as  of  their  institutions  for 
education,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.    Moreover,  no  person, 
whether  catholic  or  not,  can  give  or  grant  any  lands,  money, 
or  other  property,  for  any  of  the  purposes  above-mentioned, 
as  all  such  gifts  or  grants  are  illegal,  both  by  ancient  statute 
and  by  the  general  policy  of  the  law  with  regard  to  catholics. 
How  dreadful  the  imputation  against  protestants,  that  they 
take  delight  in  crushing  the  efibrts  of  benevolence,  and  de- 
basing the  human  understanding !     How  strange  that  the 
supposed  persecuting  spirit  of  Catholicism  should  form  the 
great  argument  against  catholic  emancipation,  and  yet  that 
^yrotestants  should  not  be  ashamed  to  persecute  with  the  most 


*  Tin  the  year  1810,  indeed,  the  eatlielic  priest  was  not  allowed  by 
law  any  rtmimeration  for  hb  ardooos  attention  to  his  religioiis  doties 
in  hoipitali,  asyhmift,  gaob,  workbousis,  or  racfa  like  eitablishmeats. 
^Eliat  year,  however,  a  statute  was  pasted  allowing-  a  eertan  Umlted 
compensation  for  officiating  in  eoanly  gsols :  bat  owing  to  the  nnnner 
in  which  the  matter  is  eondneted  by  the  gnuid  jary,  who  nooBiDate  the 
chaplain,  it  has  in  nuuy  lastances  proted  an  i^iary,  instead  of  an  ad* 
vantage,  by  eidting  discoid  between  thea  and  the  eatholic  bishop  of 
the  district. 

t  Mirmri  $€  oisiiaf,  f «sd  asa  ridmt  twyfjr,  cum  AanMjpieon  vidimet, 
1  wonder  bow  one  of  oar  priests  eaa  IMear  hiaghing  when  be  sees  an- 
other priest— eaid  Gate  the  Censor  ;-<Cic«  Oper.  Ed.  Gron.  p.  5806.) 
-  and  I  have  often  been  sioiihurly  sarprised  that  any  of  onr  cofpoleat 
bishops  or  plump  viean  can&ce  a  CatfmMs  dergyaauy  or  a  dtpMrtbg 
mhdrter,  without  hMuog  I 


r 
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\m^»99mwiUn§€  ifa»  irfJeH  print  iplw  d^tcynaniantte  t|ie 
hnui  pf'  mwo-i^^tkriMian  dkonfr  md  ikgdmirtqf  kmmledgei^ 

Of  the  Lazas  which  exdude  Catholics  Jhnn  m^ 
Share  in  the  Legislature y  from  Municipal  Of- 
ficeSy  and  Cffices  connected  with  the  Profession 
find  Administration  qfthe  Laws. 


Prior  to  the  year  1693,  catbolicB  were  admimble,  by  lav, 
into  both  Houses  of  legislature  in  Ireland,  •^^ia  jear,  bov* 
ever,  it  was  enacted  by  an  Englisb  statute* ''  That  no  penoo 
who  shall  be  a  peer  of  the  realm^  or  nuember  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  shall  Tote  or  make  his  proxy  in  the  lionse  of  Errand,  or 
sit  there  during  any  debate  in  the  sajd  House  of  P^ers^  i^M) 
that  no  person  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  Ireland  shall  rote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  sit 
there  during  any  debate  after  the  Speaker  is  chosen,  unless 
he  shall  first  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  qnd  mpremacy;  and 
make  and  subscribe  the  declaration  in  the  said  act  meo- 
tioned  (namely,  30  Cha.  3.  stat.  2.  cb.  i.)  against  transobstan- 
tiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  idolatry  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  saints,  &c.'' 
^nd  it  is  further  directed,  that  "  If  any  peer  or  commoner 
pfiend  against  this  act,  he  becomes  subject  to  a  penalty  of 
5001.,  recoverable  by  any  common  informer,  and  to  all  the 
punishments  of  a  popish  recusant  convict :  **  To  a  disability 
€>f  holding  any  office  or  place  of  trust  under  the  Crown, 
civil  or  military  ;  of  suing  or  defending  himself  in  any  ac- 
tion or  suit  at  law  or  in  equity;  of  being  executor  or  guar- 
.diian,  ojt  jtakiog  9Qy  legacy  or  deed  of  gift,  &c.  &c."t 

Tbiyi  9Ct  was  evidently  an  assumption  of  jurisdiction  over 
Ireland,  on  the  part  of  the  English  Parliament,  to  which  they 
were  not  in  any  shape  legally  entitled.    It  was  nevertheless 
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*  4*apr|)p(er  explanatioo  ^ (^  laws  on  iHm  sul^jacl  iroaW  f^eqpire 
lapKe  detsiil  Awi  tfie  Jqaits  of  tJtus  work  witt  94m%  fif$  the  nMer  Is  te* 
A»T#il  for  a  /poqipletiB  tV^v  9f  0)^19  to  t|it  <<  fj^tmsmt  af  Ilia  Itapl 

t  S  Wiliiam  and  Mary,  ch.  2.  Ei^l. 
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tcqiii«9ced  in  by  the  PMliameiit  of  the  bitter  eoiartry^  m  insy 
be  presuoned  from  the  tenor  of  a  statute  enacted  by  them  hi 
1697,  whereby  t  catholic,  marrying  a  protettant^  was  diiahied 
from  fitting  or  voting  in  either  Home  of  Puhament.  For  H 
cannot  he  supposed  they  would  hare  placed  a  pmtcstam  so 
marrying  hi  a  worse  situation  than  that  ofa  catholic  peer  or 
commoner,  which  would  have  been  the  case,  if  the  hitter  had 
not  been  deemed  fuly  excluded  by  the  English  enactment 
Moreover,  to  prevent  all  doubt  relative  to  this  question,  the 
Irish  Pftriitment  enacted  in  1782,  (when  the  English  le- 
gislature solemnly  renovnced  their  jurisdiction  in  Irr« 
land)  '« That  all  cknses  in  English  sutntes  rehoing  to  the 
Ulcing  of  oaths  or  making  or  subscribing  any  declaration  or 
nftrmation  in  Ifelafld»  or  to  penalties  or  diaabilitiea  in  caica 
of  omisnoo,  Aall  be  In  ftrce  in  Ireland,  according  to  their 
present  tenof.  In  1799^  they  renewed  their  vigilanee  fay  an 
aiactttent  of  rimilir  Import,*  so  that  the  doors  of  Pkriia- 
ment  have  now  been  cautiously  shut  against  catholies  inr 
oomewhat  more  than  190  yearsit 

But  cethoUei  are  fiot  merely  eanflnded  from  seats  in  either 
House  of  Puflrament  |  they  do  not  even  ei^oy  the  fall  privi« 
lege  of  voting  f&t  peoCesunt  representativeo,  whidi  migjht, 
Iterhaps,  be  some  slight  riitviation  of  their  Itgishitive  bood-^ 
^gf .  In  1797»  a  statute  was  pomedf  in  which  it  wa«enaeiad» 
•*  That  no  catholic  ihall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  die  dection  of 
ilny  member  to  sen^  in  FsrliamenC  as  a  knight,  cidien  or 


^  S3  Geo.  in.  ^  fl»iec.  9. 

t  Tbe  opprcssivs  epeiatianif  thoM  laws  is  not  eeaiasd  to  the 
EdnionifeatlMliosfloBia  4Maeia  tiie  lefiilatBrey  thoai^  ttetdiw 
itnce  akwe,  coaridsring  the  natBre  of  the  Britiih  constitBtioBy  is 
an  oppre«ion  of  the  hushest  kind.  They  flnther  tend  to  degnde  die 
cathoUc  nobility,  and  powerfiiify  repieis  the  fandeble  ambition  of  tksd- 
saodi  who  might  beeome  ornaments  to  their  eoimtry,  werfc  Ihey  ^. 
ndttedtotharefaiallilshoaoarSk  It  Is  by  pattna^gs  aad  paiHamsa^ 
■■ijl  iiiinnifw*-'lT-*^'^'"  f  TlffltwarftiiifT^j'trhttrhtainfiilitWt 
eoontiy ;  hot  tlicse  aids  being  denied  to  cathoUciy  and  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  protestant^  it  b  dear  that  the  femer  hBiF«  littin  rhaaio  uf 
atttaiaing  any  appeintment  woft^  of  the  exertion  ofqdendklhrisnti^ 
oeofaaelevateditfid. 
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bargeM,  or  at  the  ekctioii  of  ftny  magi AMr  ibr  fiiy  city  of 
odier  town  corporate;  any  law,  ttatute  or  mage  notwith- 
•tahding."  For  lizty-six  years  this  statnie.  remained  in  foi 
force,  without  any  alteration  or  limitation  whatever.  At 
length  in  1793,  it  wiu  enacted  in  suhstanoe,  ''  That  every 
Catholic  ahould  be  qualified  to  roCe  at  such  ekctiona.  Upon 
his  proddcing  to  the  returning  officer  a  certificate  of  hia 
having  taken  and  sabscribed  certain  oaths  and  declaratioDa 
requiied  by  that  act.*'* 

Under  this  statute  no  period  of  qualifying  being  men- 
tioned^ it  was  justly  held  that  catholics  might  qualify  ai  mi^ 
ime,  A  subsequent  statute,  however^  passed  in  1797,  and 
usually  called  the  Election  Act,  directs  that  catholics^  who 
qualify  priBSQM to «^  %ai  qf  thewrit  ^ekdum^MXi  be  dceni- 
ed  ^ualifi^  within  the  meaning  of  thqae:statutes  of  1798 
and  1797,  in  .order  to  entitle  them  to  vote  at  such  dectiona. 
From  these  enact ments,  a  question  has  arisen,  relative  to  the 
time  for  qualifying,  which  imposes  new  difficulties  upon  the 
catholic  franchise,  and  as  opposite  decisions  are  frequently 
made  upon  it.  by  the  returning  officers,  a  vast  number  of 
cadiotics  have  in  consequence  been  disfranchised. 

Moreover,  besides  this  general  impediment  in  the  way  of 
the  elective  firanchise,  peculiar  restraints  are  imposed  upon  ca« 
tholics  in  cities  and  towns-corporate.  For,  though  catholics 
are  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  corporations  by  birth  or  ser-  ^ 
vice,  they, are  rarely  admitted  in  them.  And  it  may  be 
added,  as  an  additional  circumstance  operating  to  the  ex* 
diision  of  catholics  to  vote  for  representatives,  that  they  are 
liable  to  rejection  for  the  smallest  inaccuracy  or  alleged 
error  in  their  ieertificate  of  qualification,  arising  either  firom 
the  date  or  wording  of  the  certificate,  place  or  time  of  quali- 
fication, or  other  ground  of  technical  objection  to  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  their  qualification. 

The  exclusion  of  catholics  from  all  corporate  offices  was 
first  effected  in  the  year  1667,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
In  that  year  certain  rules,  orders  and  directions  were  pro- 


SS  Geo.  m.  c.  f  1.  sec.  7, 14,  tSf  ti. 
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tnulgated  by  the  then  Lord  Ltcatennot  of  Icebui4»  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  couocilj  parporUng  to  regulate  the  cor- 
poraiioDsof  Irehind,  and  the  election  of  corporate  offioen; 
these  were  soon  after  adopted  and  confirmed  by  the  Iriih 
legislature,  and  of  course  received  the  authority  of  laws. 
They  direct  io  substance,  "  That  no  person  shall  be  mayor* 
sovereign,  portreef  or  burgomaster,  bailiff,  alderman,  re- 
corder, treasurer,  sheriff,  town-clerk,  coinmon-councilman« 
master  or  warden  of  any  guild,  corporation  or  fraternity,  or 
bold  any  such  or  the  like  offices  in  any  city,  walled  town  or 
<^Mrporaiion  in  Ireland.     Unless  he  shall  have  taken  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  established  by  act  of  Pariiament,*  and 
certain  other  oaths  specified  .by .  those  rule^  fjKcA  perumM 
anfy. ,. excepted,  with  whose  taking  the   said  oaths  of  su- 
premacy, the  Lord  Lieutenant»  or  other  chief  governor  of 
Ireland  .for  the  time  being,  shall  tbitSk  fit,  by  writing  under 
his  hand  ahd.seal  to  dispense.)"t 
..Such  are  the  statutable  regulations  by  which  cathc^cs  are 
excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  all  corporate  offices  what- 
soever.   The  dispensing  power  vested  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
has  not  mitigated  the. proscription,  as  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  exercised  even  in  one  instance.    Indeed,  it 
is  a  question  of  extreme  doubt  whether  he  now  possases 
it,  for  by  a  sUtute  enacted  in  l7Q^t  ^  ^^^  prescribed 
by  the  former  act,  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  oath  of  su- 
premacy, and  also  by  a  declaration  against  transubstantiation, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mas^  and  invocatioo  of  saints.    The  samc[ 
are  required  to  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  those  persons  to 
whom  the  former  oath  was  prescribed,  and  upon  the  like 
occasion^  and  the  Uke  manner^  without  any  mention  of  a  dis- 
pensing power  existing  in  the  person  <^the  Lord  LieutenanL 
Fuffner'  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  the  Irish  statute  of 
178S  already  mentioned§  has  introduced  by  one  sweeping 


TT 


t  17  and  18  Gh.  n.  eh.  S.  8S. 

f  f  Anne,  di.'14.  see.  f  .wfaidi  is  the  IiUi  TMt  Act. 

$  fiiirfftOaa.IItab48.  see^s. . 
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otihi  AhA  MAnoHbiag  dMdaMtioM^  te.,  the  twt  ioA  cor- 
fi6fttMffi  tcfU  ^  Bnfladd  tie  of  tamm  mfiMf  hniixt^  «• 
HthtM,  iuA  it  fiMf  tte  pMKUfned  «te  tnfonwd  with  nd^  lt» 
seeil  and  tifom  m  ibe  later  couatrf  than  m  the  foniMW. 
N^cNiglit  Ilooifiit  ttftdcrAtion^tbatthe  aoc  of  l7tibiB  caM- 
My  ^sMftnotfd  mmA  M-tiMeltd  all  prei4oa»  ftaCiictioo»  ufNMi 
tbli  pckm,  hf  dMtcrlntfx  ''  TiMt  a^thuig  diareui  coirtawmd 
d»ll  MiMtf  any  pMim  %flr  tiokit  exerciie,  o«  #n)oy  oiy  ^gp^ 
emar^ty  M  thttuki^  oifM^  or  dinetim,  ttitfde  and  asHblMAdl 
by  tbe  Lord  Ll«ut«ii«iit  and  Muticil,  In  fnateuttice  <»f  dieiK^ 
]Niiied  in  tllw>  I7th  flMid  Mtli  ycMpa  of  dw  r«r^  of  ffioj^ 
€lMiflc!s  iU  enCttled,  «  An  Ad  ftr  tbe  tgq^ftiiigf  o^  aooie 
docibti  arlihig  lipon  aiv  Act^  «iifilM|  '  An  Act  ibr  tiMi  beiser 
cseention  of  Hi»  Majealy'a^givdot^dadarati^irfti'tlwamto^ 
iaeiiC  of  die  kingdom  «t  iMlattd ;'  fWliM  \m  shdl  btfrtf  tikoa 
tbe  oaths  and  performed  the  teftcal  fcqviiittSrWhitfh^by  dit 
hMr  beretiofbre  wade,  andnofr  of  fiiree,  are  i^qMifeA  to  eodble 
any  penon  to  hold,  exef  ei»»  and  enjoy  die  avid  officea  i!e«> 
ipeetively/' 

From  the  existence  of  these  laws,  reletive  to  meMscipd 
towns  in  treUmdy  arise  m  tboumuid  iniBene»  and  oppressions 
agfatitst  the  cetbeKct;  The  nnailMr  of  ■ranieipal  officeesione* 
ftwaa  whteb  they  ars  ekprassly  or  oensequentiaUy  eickkled, 
ate  stated  in  the  paoiphlet  abeady  aefeared  to  9k  4MB.  Baf 
tbift  forms  only  a  smai  part  of  die  griefanoe  of  which  cathe^ 
boi  are  eatitM  toe  eoinpkun  itt  reklioo  t»  t^s  saliyeist  Tbey 
afe  of  course  eoatininfly  cxpoaed  to  tbe  fyratoy  asd  ea« 
priee  of  nHNHeipalrukis^  who  folbwing  the  r igovoua  spiiit  of 
the  antv-cathcAic  system^  depaess  tbcm  by  partial  ioipoats^  by 
aadae  prefenmees,  by  » looal  iaquisitioii»  l^  a»  apioastaMi 
and  unequal  meaaare  of  jastice ;  by  fraud  and  faeaiiritiain 
daily  and  openly  pnotised  to  Ifaeir  pn^dice^  The  oatheie 
l^ntieman,  whose  misfortune  it  may  be  to  reside  in  or  near 
any  of  these  cities  or  towns,  is  honriy  exposed  to  M  the 
alights  and  annoyances  that  a  petty  sectarian  oligarchy  may 
think  proper  to  inflict.  The  profesaiqoal  man.  risks  conti- 
nual infliction  af  pamnnal  bamiUaitionii  The-ftRncr  beings 
die  produce  of  his  lands  tot  aiafket  aftdvrbiaiMi  tailst    In 


and  rendered  jpnecari^MW/wbilf  oa  ;tb«  ^M^hcf  iMpd  proliqit^^ 
indolence  is  cherished  and  maintained.  Hence  arises  the 
peculisu-  miaery  of  imb  ct>fpon&  townis^kitUiif  A^oKAt 
inechanical  artsy  the  irrational  oombinatiiaiMi  of  ibe  Atades- 
inen ;  their  abject  poverty  and  debased  oondiliiai.^.       '    *  ' 

Again^  in  corporate  towns^  oatholioi',  wbktever  be-  tbtk 
health,  talents,  or  services,  ane  uAiforAij  refund  a  ploDB 
Aipon  g^nd  juries,  and  even  upon  petty  juries,  linlest  swtai 
tte  duty  h  extremely  arduous  and  imcomieeted  with  pMy 
ftiterests;  and  in  the  4atter  ease  they  a(ve  moaDy  aelepted; 
Having  ne  share  in  the  local  governroent^l^iiey  are  abmpleittff 
ly  at  the  mercy  of  rulers,  who  imagine  k  to  be  their  iotersit 
io  discourage  and  4>ppress  them,  and  whoiodead  are  geae^ 
tally  preferred  in  proportion  to  the  hioitility  they  cmnoe; 
DBoreover,  though  not  prevcvted  by  law  from  bedondng  toe«- 
men,  they  seldom  are  able  to  obtain  that  piriTileg«;  imdAis 
citx:umstance,  independently  of  other  bar8,fcrvis'i  strong  ob>» 
flUicle  to  their  chance  of  being  permitted  to  vote  at  the  clec^ 
tions  of  members  for  Parliament.  The  catholic,  even  wheo 
veeUy  entitled  to  his  privileges  as  a  freeman,  and  otherwise 
qualified  to  vote,  finds  his  admission  generally  obstructed. 
For  when  his  petition  is  presented,  it  is  the  common  prac- 
tice to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  it  nne  die.  This  is  termed 
•'  cushioning  a  petjtion."t 

These  laws  and  regulations  omst  be  fdt  peculiarly  ihsult- 
kig  by  catholics,  when  they  consider  that  every  other  deno« 
mination  of  religionists,  and  even  deists  and  atheists,  are  'ad<* 
mitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  corporate  towns  with  the  ut- 
most facility. 

Catholics  are  excltided  either  by  the  express  letter  of  the 
kw,  or  the  consequential  operation  of  the  anti-catholic  sys- 
tem, from  almost  every  office  connected  with  the  profession 


*  la  JkikHn  tbe  nmber  dOnmm  it«boat  t^m^ 
100  vm  <*ath#Uct ;  aad  vrpo  t|iQse,  tho^gk  ir^p  of  fMr  ri^jKtmcdinp 
gpildt,  are  .incupablf  of  ^QiM;«>i(lt  niectitm,  throngli jiH  iu|tf»nDtRmCn 
tice  of  CDiluoiuiig  their  petitions  to  be  made  ft-ee  of  the  city  atlac^e. 

t  See,  by^  bm»^  .Mr*  WiOiKl^kl's  4«imM  ^ Ji^kfd,  YoLu, 
Chap.  27,  yauim, 
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and  tdroiniatration  of  the  laws.    Those  from  which  they  are 
so  debarred  by  statiitary  enactment  are  the  following  :* 

I 

Lord  High  Chancellor^  or  Keeper  or  Commitsioner.of 

theGreatSeal             -            -            -           -  1 

Matteror  Keeper  of  the  Rolls            -        -            -  1 

Justices  of  the  King's  Bench               -               -  4 

Juitices  of  the  Common  Pleas        ...  4 
Saronsof  the  Exchequer        -            -            -               -    4 

Attorney  and  Solicitor  General                -                -  3 

King's  Sergeants  at  Law        -          -                          •  S 

King's  Council  (present  number)             -              -  36 

Masters  in  Chancery            -           -            -           •  4 

Chairman  of  Sessions  for  the  County  of  Dublin        -  1 

Counsel  to  the  CommissioDers  of  Revenue        -          -  S 

Recordeira  of  Cities  and  Towns,  about            -        -  GO 

Advocates  in  Spiritual  Courts,  about            -    '        -  20 

Sheriff  of  Counties            -                -                -  53 

Of  Cities  and  Towns,  about        -                -                -  20 

Sub-Sheriffs               -               -            -           -  40 
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'  By  the  consequential  operation  of  the  anti -catholic  code. 
Catholics  are  likewise  excluded  in  practice,  almost  without  a 
single  exception,  from  being  commissioners  of  bankruptcy, 
assistant  barristers  or  chairmen  of  county  8e8sions.t  The 
public  notaries,  amounting  to  56  in  number,  are  under  a  like 
proscription.  In  short,  every  office,  either  of  honour  or 
emolument,  both  in  the  higher  and  inferior  courts  may  be  re« 
garded  as  wholly  interdicted  to  catholics,  for  though  appa- 
rently open  to  them,  they  are  never  able  to  obtain  them,  and 
never  will,  so  long  as  the  present  penal  code  has  existence. 


*  The  statatet  which  enact  Uie  exclusion  of  catholics  from  these  o^ 
6cei  are,  S  Eliz.  ch.  1,  sec.  7,  &c.  f  Anne,  ch.  6,  sec.  15, 16.  10  Will. 
S.  €.  13,  f  1.  22  Geo.  5.  ch.  48.  31  Geo.  3.  c.  31.  33  Geo.  3.  c  21, 
Ace*  &c. 

t  There  are  25  commiasaonen  aad  31  assbtaot  bacrliten. 


likneonr,  it  may  be  olnerTed  that  there  ere  a  variety 'of 
situations^  which  though  tenned  ecclesiastical  •  offices,  haTe 
HevertheleBs  extensive  temporal  jurisdiction  attached  to  them, 
from  aO  which  catholics  are*  excluded.  Of  this  nature  are 
thoee  which  decide  upon,  questions  .of  wills,  of  personal  piOf 
perty,:  marriage,  tithes,  and  other  incidental  subjects  of  mo*i 
ment.  Such  are  the  offices  of  vicars  general. of  the  26  dio^ 
ceses  of  Ireland,  the  court  of  delegates,  prerogative  court^ 
metropplitan  court,  consistorial  court,  &c.«     .  >   ^ 

•.  Advocates,  and  proctors  in  these  courts  are  siilisect  to  the 
same  regulation.  Thus  are  there,  on  the  whole,  one  ktrndred 
tfnitW^n^kg^l  offices  of  honour  and  emdnment  inaccessible 
to  catholic  barristbrs,  .while  they  are  wh(dly  open  to  protest*- 
ants,  and  fifteen  hundred  more  reserved  solely  for  the  ruling 
class  to  the  exclusion  of  catholic  students,  solicitors,  attor^ 
neys,  clerks,  &c. 

..But;  mere  exclusion  from  the  offices  of  the  law  is  but*  a 
smiall  part  of  the  evil  arising  to  catholics  from  the  anti»car 
tholic  system  on  this  subject.  It  affects  not  only  their  pre* 
ferment,  but  absolutely  endangers « their  property,  their  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  even  their  lives.  Thus,  for  example,  a  lord, 
chancellor  may  discover  that  the  greater  part  of  the  landed 
property  in  the  country  belongs  to  catholics ;  and  that  it  inr 
creases  annually.  He  may  likewise  observe  that  their  te- 
nures are  mostly  derivative  interests,  held  by  virtue  of  leaies 
or.  for  renewals  of  leasee,  under  ancient  and  low  rents.  Zeal**' 
pus.  for  the  protestant  establishment,  therefore,  he  may  mn 
conifcientiously  assume  it  to  be  his  duty  upon  prindiples -of 
public  policy  to  favour  the  proteataftts,  and  repress  the-'ca- 
tholics;  and  accordingly  to  lean  towards  the  landlord,  and' 
against  the  tenant.  Under  these  impressions  he  may  intro- 
duce for  this  purpose  »  novel  system  of  judicial  decisions  «m 
the  subject  of  leases,  which  might  induce  a  general  disposi* 
tion  towards  lease^breaking,  and  thus  involve  the  catholic  fe- 
^umtryjn  ruinpus  litigationil,  and  eventually  e£fect  a 
subversion  of  leasehold  property  throughout  the  country. 


*  ttae  offices  iva  ahoat  50  in  Mnber. 
8L« 
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A  k>rd  ebanecBor  nugiu  Hkewise  enrciae  Ite  great  dinf^^ 
^nmry  poireri  with  which  he  is  inTtested  to  the  great  vt^ncy 
gf  the  catholics.  Having  the  general  superintieodbnce  of  the 
•ommisfiions  of  the  peace,  he  may  careftiUy  avoid  nomin^Bg* 
a  tingle  catholic  to  the  coBuniiaion,  however  qualified  either 
l^.  property  or  hi^  character,  lest  it  might  se^n  like  an  en*4 
ooMiagement  of  his  religious  tenets.  The  saoK  principle  wrf 
ijafluence  him  abo  im  the  nomination  of  gnardiaas  to  an^ 
tholic  children.  He  may  remove  the  latter  firoaa  eathelie 
sahook,  and  prohibit  all  intercourse  between  then  and  their 
lundred. 

These  ohservalions  may  he  applied  with  eqna^  if  not  wilb 
greater  force*  to  other  temporal  courti,  Andparticnlarty  to 
t(he  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  aetions  between  the  Croim  and 
any  catholic  individual,  who  may  be  prosecuted  for  high 
treason,  a  breach  of  the  peace,  a  public  libel,  or  such  Itki^ 
ofiences;  also  in  disputes  between  catholics  and  a  cor- 
poration. 

.  With  respect  to  ecclesiastical  courts,  to  notice  what 
might  be  done  there,  in  the  event  of  an  over-xealouo 
judge  being  seated  on  the  bench,  is  unnecessary.  The  grow 
partiality  evinced  in  many  of  them  is  notorious,  and  has  fVe-' 
quently  been  the  theme  of  parliamentary  eloquence.  Mr, 
Grattan,  speaking  of  the  Vicar's  Court,  says,  "  The  constito^' 
tion  of  the  Court  is  such  that  none  hut  a  partial  judge  ha*  eom 
been  known  to  preside  there."  Objections  to  the  competency 
of  witnesses  are  of  no  avail,  even  though  their  bias  and 
Corruption  are  clearly  manifest  Many  instances  have 
been  proved  by  the  illustrious  patriot  above-mentioned,  in 
which  not  merely  the  tenth,  but  a /ourM  of  the  produce  of  the 
industrious  husbandman  has  been  extorted  from  him  under 
the  sanction  of  this  court,  through  the  infamy  of  the 
proctor,  and  the  hostility  of  the  judge  to  cadiolic  prin* 
ciples ;  which  too  frequently  leads  him  to  forget  the  most  sa-* 
Qred  precept  of  our  religion  i  "  Do  Justici,  uye  Mbkciv 
and  walk  humbly  before  God." 

Did  the  limits  of  his  work  permit,  the  author  could  extend 
this  Chapter  to  tfre  stZe  of  a  volume,  so  manifold  are  the 
grievances  of  which  catholics  have  to  complain  relative  to 
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•the  admiiiiitrtlitfn  of  jiiatice  in  aN  its  part&  Aa»  howerer,  he 
«oi]tt  neocmrilj  eonfine  himaelf  withio  narroir  hoobdi^  he 
•ball  coBchMJe  ihiv  pardctiltr  hctd  with  a  f ery  few  farther 
mftarkf  on  the  wibject  of  Juries*  so  justly  legended  by  £og^ 
lidunen  as  the  bulvark  of  their  lihertiea. 

The  offices  of  sheriff  and  sab-sheriff,  it  has  been  already 
VMtDtioncdy  are  interdicted  to  cathohes.     It  might  have  been 
added,  that  in  fact  they  are  usuaSly  fitted  by  persons  who 
have  distinguished  theniselvea  as  strenuous  oppos^n  of  ca^ 
iholic  freedom.     As  then  the  nomination,  or  at  least  the  se* 
lection  both  of  the  grand  and  petty  juries,  rests  entirely  with 
these  <^cers,  can  it  be  reasonably  presumed  that  they  are 
chosen  indiflerently,  without  fiivour  or  secret  management? 
The  supposition  contradicts  the  clear  evidence  of  experience 
and  common  sense.    Ordinary  human  nature  is  incapable  of 
such  elevated  integrity  as  such  conduct  presumes.    It  is  im«> 
fMMsible  to  imagine  that  they  will  not  apply  the  principle  of 
religious  exclusion  (to  the  support  of  which  they  were  in^ 
dcblad  for  their  own  office)  to  the  general  selection  of  jaron(, 
porticulariy  in  cases  where  the  interests  or  character  of  their 
patrons,  or  of  any  of  his  dependants,  happen  to  be  involved. 
Nay,  even  where  a  question  of  private  property  is  to  be  tried 
between  a  catholic  and  a  protestant,  they  cannot  fiul  to  feel 
«  bias  in  favour  of  the  latter.    In  corporate  cities  and  towns, 
the  truth  of  these  remarks  is  fully  apparent.    The  sheriff  be- 
ing always  the  nominee  of  the  corporation,  he  is  found  anl- 
fonnly  to  return  protestant  juries ;  members  of  the  corpoff» 
tion,  who  are  genenilly  the  most  auti-catholic,  though  not 
■the  most  wealthy  or  reputable,  portion  of  the  protestant  inba«* 
bitants.  Tlius  are  the  lives,  liberties,  property  and  character  of 
catholics  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  partial  and  prejudiced  jury* 

Numerous  instances  could  be  adduced,  in  which  verdicts 
bare  been  pronounced  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  clearest 
and  most  conclusive  evidenccr— Nay,  catholic  prisoneis  have 
been  frequently  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  when  the  crown 
lawyers  have  abandoned  the  prosecution  as  untenable,  and  the 
judge  has  directed  an  acquittaL  On  the  other  harid,  pro- 
(estapt  ofienders,  whose  crime  has  been  distinctly  and  i)ne- 
^uivQC^Uy  prov^  bare  pftcQ  beep  acquitted  in  opppsition 
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ito  the  unfavodrable  cfatrge  of  the  Judge.  Ni^^  U  hn  some- 
thnei  happened,  that  a.  convicted  pvotestant  robber  or  mtxr- 
derer  has  procnred  his  pardon  through  hit  prolettaifUiiii 
alone.  All  the  local  toi-disant  loyalists  fall  to  work.  The 
-graiid  jury  interest  themselves  in  his  behalf.  Memorials  and 
"petitions  are' prepared  and  subscribed.  Vouchers  of  eseeUent 
-character  are  procured:  even  catholics  readily  afibrd  their 
signatttres  (lest  they  should  be  stigmatized  as  sanguinary  and 
flMrcHess)<r-*Thus  the  testimony  appears  umammous;  and 
the /Lord  Lieutenant  is  induced  to  pardon,  or,  perhaps,  evea 
te' promote,  the  convict.  Such  is  the  condition  of  a  protestant 
'Criminal:  but  how  fares  the  catholic? — Condemned,- pco- 
bably,  without  sufllcient  evidence,  or  in  contradiction  to  evi- 
dence of  his  innocence,  he  finds  no  one  to  interfere  in  his 
"Civour,  except  persons  of  his  own  condition  and  ftmily,  who, 
being  catholics,  are  not  regarded  as  rapectabkt  the  epithet 
afiectedly  applied  to  everything  Protestant.  A  thousand,  ru- 
mours are  immediately  propagated  by  bis  accusers,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  general  character  ^  he  is  proscribed  as  a  dan- 
gerous man,  a  leader  of  a  faction ;  and  he  suffers  death,  pub- 
licly protesting  bis  innocence,  fortified  by  the  testimony  of 
bis  confessor's  belief  of  his  veracity,  and  exciting  the  syn»- 
pathy  and  regret  of  the  people.* 

If  such  facts  as  these  be  really  found  to  happen  in  crimi- 
jaal  proceedings,  what  hope  of  justice  can  the  catholic  have 
in.  civil  actions  ?    Many  individuals  will  shrink  from  murder, 

'  *  In  this  place  I  had  stated  the  case  of  poor  Barry,  a  respectable 
catiiolic  farmer  in  Waterford,  in  good  circnmstances,  who  was  execu- 
ted, as  the'author  of  the  '*  Statement**  asserts,  uynstly,  hithe  yeir 
1810.  It  it  a  truly  **  tragical  instance,"*  and.  I  little  dreamt  of 
in  mentioning  it ;  but,  fortunately,  hefdre  the  sheet  containing  it 
worked  off,  I  teamed  that  Mr.  Fitspatrick,  the  Dnblio  pnblisber,  had 
been  visited  by  one  of  those  fbrroidabte  enguMs  of  anti-catholic  power, 
an  tx-fj/kw  information,  for  pnblisfafaig  thb  very  statement.  Now,  as  I 
have  no  sort  of  taste  for  these  things;  nor  any  ardent  desire  to  be 
dragged  even  uto  the  elegant  piiyate  apartments  of  an  Actorasy  Gene* 
ral ;  and,  moreover,  as  I  might  not—nay,  as  it  is  aknost  morally  impos- 
sible such  an  insignificant  person  should— succeed  in  tummg  the  taUss 
on  Mr.  Attorney  General,  as  Mr.  Fitipatrick  nun/  jmsi%  do,  I  have 
thought  it  prodent  to  suppress  this  matter  retetive  to  Mr.  Barry. 
It  is  a  great  con&rt  to  my  miad,  that  Ilive  in  a  land  wheie  the 
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wboie  conscience  will  allow  tbcin,  almott  without  t.  pang,  to 
aisist  ID  depriving  a  supposed  enemy  of  his  character  or  pro* 
perty.  The  whole  system  of  protestant  education  is  cal- 
culated  to  fix  upon  the  mind  a  contemptible  notion,  not 
merely  of  the  religion  but  of  the^noraUof  catholics.  In  shorts 
protestants  are  taught  to  regard  them  as  beings,  whom  it  is 
their  duty  and  interest  to  crush  and  depress.  Slander  and 
defamation  of  character  are  regarded  as  their  common  inhe- 
ritance. The  most  outrageous  and  unprofoked  insults  against 
them  are  sanctioned  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  In  questions 
of  property,  where  any  part  of  the  case  depends  upon  the 
character  of  witnesses,  the  result  is  seldom  favourable  to  the 
catholic  Indeed*  so  notorious  is  the  bias  and  partiality  diiH 
played  by  Irish  protestant  juries,  that  it  is  grown  into  a  pn^ 
verb  among  the  common  people  of  Irdand,  "^  Thai  then  it 
no  imojar  a  caikoiicJ' 

Such  are  the  consequences  of  the  anti-catholic  code  on  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  the  proper  conduct  of 
wbicb  is  BO  essential  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a 
nation. 

Of  the  Laws  relative  to  Catholics  entering   the 

Army  or  Navy. 

Previous  to  the  union  in  1800,  the  naval  and  military  es- 
tablishments of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  remained  dis- 
tinct. Since  that  period,  however,  they  have  been  united 
into  one;  the  chief  government  and  superintendence  of 
them  being  of  course  seated  in  England.    Under  these  cir- 


Ukirtff^tkMfnah  tfaat|iiBdpalladnn€fsarfirMdon,lsBogenendly 
aBowed ;  yet  in  havinf  timely  np^mmi  this  UBEL  eonceniiiig  tiie 
CMCOtion  ol  Mr.  Barry,  I  feel  like  a  penon  fibo  has  beea  laddeiily 
•aatehed  frou  tiie  jawt  cf  death  aid  iastfuctian ;  to  say  nothiag  it 
tbeii^ary  wlddiaiy  repatation  as  an  iathor  mast  have  sostaioed,  had 
I  Joined  in  tiie  eeasara  agrinst  tbsaa  «<  ihoeUDf  cireanstaDeeSy* 
vhidi  tiM  anthor  of  tte  «« StataassaT  sqrs,  **  tiie  Dake  of  Rich* 
Mood^  adauBistiatioo  may  yetbeiavitad  to  eqifada  to  BttfiaBaBt." 
What  is  said  cf  poets  in  particaiary  may  be  predicatad  of  aathon  in 
(SMial,  that  they 

waaldlbfMt  half  tha  Abo  thejrvafot^ 

If  it  wen  kBiwn  wlHt  thsy  discnetlj  hIaC 
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i^fiMhuieeff/  ft  wbiild  -iecm  pwttcrftrfy  rtq^iW  tUtf:  tbe 
lAw»  of  both  countries  dhoald  fee  consistent,  relatWe  to  this 
Ml)jecl.  So  fw,  however^  frtmi  being  consistent,  they  are 
decidedly  ttt  vtrrance. 

By  the  test  act  o^  Engtani,  "Etery  one  vho  s^all  be  ^dibit* 
ted-  into  any  office  civil  or  mihtary,  or  shall  receive  any  pay, 
aalary,  fee  or  wag^ss  by  reason  of  any  office  or  p>aoe  of  ttnst, 
tjt  by  reason  of  atiy  patent  or  grant  from  Hii  Majesty,  sIiaM 
pdMicly  take  tb^  oaths  of  supremacy,  abjnrtition,  &c.,  and 
Htk^  and  subscribe  the  Dedlaratiwt  against  transubstantiiltfOfl, 
the  ihasa,  ftc.,  and  also  i^ceivetbe  sacri^ment  publicly,  accord* 
fug  to  the  ttiageof  the  church  of  England,  wftbin  sRfttionfha 
aft^r  M  adfAiflsion,  under  the  penalty  of  5001.  and  diaabihty 
to  bdd  the  office,"* 

'  A  §imflar  Taw  ctisted  iko  in  Ireland  trll  the  ye*f  179$,  at 
which  time  it  was  repealedf  as  to  all  military  OfllCM,  tjstepi 
et  those,  tnastet*  or  heotenant*general  of  the  ordrianoe,  ^om* 
Mander  in  chief  of  the  forces,  and  generals  Oil  th^  staff.  Ih 
England,  however,  the  statute  above  quoted  remains  "  in  full 
force,  stern  and  unmitigated/'  Hence  arises  a  palpable  in-> 
congruity  in  the  military  system  of  this  empire,  and  an  ef- 
fectual repulsion  against  catholics  both  in  the  army  and 
navy.  The  plausible  shew  of  relief  held  out  by  the  Irish  sta- 
tute  proves  a  mere  phantom  ;  an  insidious  abuse  of  catholic 
credulity ;  a  lure,  merely  calculated  to  decoy  catholics  into 
the  public  service,  from  all  the  honours  and  rewards  of 
•which  they  are  completely  excluded.^  Nay,  not  only  are 
they  debarred  from  preferment,  but  by  the  operation  of  the 
English  statute,  a  catholic  ensign,  who  has  received  his  com- 
mission inlreland,  vacates  it  ipso  facto  the  instant  he  is  sent 
dtit  of  his  own  country.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  in  w* 
ality  he  retains  it,  for  such  retention  being  expressly  against 
law,  he  has  no  assurance  that  the  favour  by  which  alone  he 
)iokls  it  will  long  oontinue.  Prudent  men,  perceiving  this, 
wtU  never  be  willing  to  commit  their  sons  to  the  proiettioa 
•-**■--   • '  -^  -"-      .  .  ■  «    <**.* fc ■.    ■ .  ......^^^    p.- ■  ..  -■  -^ 

'    *  Eagl.  Stat.  t5.  cli.  %.  t».  «. 

t  85  O^o;  I.  ch.  f .  sec.  9. 

X  The  total  number  of  offices  of  power  and  emoldn^bt  Mai  WllM 
they  are  completely  etMtidM  in  tlie  9Mf  akld  IM¥y^  does  n6t  amount 
to  few«r  than  li^fiOb, 
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^atmn,  for  whicb  they  ma  j  be  sdmirtblj  mted  boih  by 
tatentt  and  penonal  pyowett.    At  for  ealbaliei  of  rank  and 
property  entering  either  the  army  or  nary^  to  kmf  aa  the 
disabilities  exist,  the  idea  it  altogether  hopelets.  An  ele? ated 
atid  noble  ittind  can  net^r  brook  restrictions  by  which  those 
in  a  similar  station  to  himself  are  not  eqnaKy  aflfected.    Haw 
gaUing  the  thought,  how  calculated  to  promote  disaflfectioii 
and  indifference  to  the  senrice,  that  no  merit  nor  exertion  of 
yours  can  ailbrd  you  the  smallest  hope  of  rising  beyond  a 
certain  rank;   while  the  highest  commands  are  open  to  all 
those,  howerer  mean  their  talenta  or  original  station,  who 
«re  willing  to  conform  to  the  creed  of  the  estabhthed  church! 
To  what  but  this  intolerant  system  is  it  owing,  that  Irish 
catholic  officers  are  to  be  found  in  the  service  of  foreign  stater, 
and  even  fighting  against  the  armies  of  England  ?    Away, 
then,  with  this  miserable  offspring  of  bigotry  and  peraecutioff, 
mnd  lay  open  to  all  equally  the  paths  of  honour  and  glory. 

The  consequences  of  tbis  system  of  ezcluaion  from  offices 
in  the  army  and  navy  are  hurtful  in  the  extrrose.  It  wnders 
4iava1  and  military  officers  of  the  Protestant  persuasion  per^ 
sonally  hostile  to  catholics  in  general,  and  of  ciiurse  destroys 
ihat  mutual  regard  which  should  subsist  between  brother 
officers,  and  between  officers  and  the  men  nnder  their 
command.  Instance  are  not  unfirequent  in  which  eteH 
generals  have  evinced  a  spirit  of  scorn  or  contempt  to* 
wards  catholics^  especially  on  foreign  service.  In  all  lucra* 
live  appointments  within  their  disposal,  either  in,  or  con- 
nected with  the  army  or  navy;  they  invariably  reject  per^ 
sons  of  that  religion.  The  commissaries,  agents^  contrae^ 
tors,  pri2e-masters,  pursers,  clerks,  treasurers,  medical  assist- 
ants, purveyors,  store-keepers,  barrack  masters,  garrison  of- 
Aoers,  Sua,  are  almost  without  exception  protestants.  In  fine, 
the  operation  of  this  system  extends  to  every  situation  abore 
that  of  a  common  soldier.  Henoe  it  happens,  that  the  ca- 
tholics, having  no  relative  connexion  or  near  finend  of  note, 
either  in  the  army  or  navy,  in  -general  display  a-  total  indi^ 
fo-ence  about  the  events  of  war.  The  public  feeling  of  aQ 
ranks  and  classes,  the  poor  u$  well  a$  the  rich,  are  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  sad  ^ontemplatkm  of  ^.  evils  peculiar  to  their 
own  condition,  and  in  projecting  the  means  of  redress.    Nei- 
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tber  trimnpltt  nor  defeats  eaette  in  their  mirids  any  lirely  in- 
terest, or  awaken  anyeameat  attention.  They  scarcely  con- 
sider themselves  as  a  party  to  any  war  or  to  any  peace ;  neither 
elalad  hy  victory  nor  mourning  for  disaster. 

Bnt  exclusion  from  the  offices  of  the  army  and  nmvy, 
grievous  as  it  is»  is  yet  less  tyrannical  and  intolerant  than  was 
the  inractice  of  compelling  soldiers  and  sailors,  whether  offi* 
cers  or  privates*  to  attend  protestant  places  of  worship,  and 
ohstntcting  them  in  the  eiercise  of  their  own  religion.  Yet 
that  the  law,  at  least  till  lately,  authorised  such  compalsion 
and  obstruction  is  unquestionable.  ''  The  mutiny  act  of  last 
jrear  declares^.''  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for 
His  M^pes^  to  form,  make  and  establish  articles  of  war  for 
the  better  government  of  His  Majesty's  forces,  which  articles 
shall  be  judicially  taken  notice  of  by  all  judges  and  in  aU 
courts  whatsoever.''* 

The  articles,  so  framed  iu  pursuance  of  this  act,  and  by  its 
authority,  direct  huer  mHa,  **  That  aU  officers  and  soldiers  not 
having  just  impediment  shall  diligently  frequent  divine  ser- 
vice and  sermon,  in  the  places  appointed  for  the  assemblage 
of  the  regiment,  troop,  or  company  to  which  they  belong.'* 

**  And  that  such  as  wilfully  absent  themselves,  or  being 
present  behave  indecently  or  irreverently,  shall,  if  commis- 
sioned officers,  be  brought  before  a  court-martial,  and 
there  be  publicly  and  severely  reprimanded  by  the  president; 
if  non-commissioned  officers  or  soldiers,  every  person  so  of- 
fending sbajl,  for  his  first  offence,  forfeit  twelve  pence,  to  be 
deducted  out  of  his  nett  pay  :  for  the  second  offence  he  shall 
not  only  forfeit  twelve  pence,  but  be  laid  in  irons  for  twelve 
hours,  and  for  every  like  offence  shall  suffer  and  pay  in  like 
manner." 

By  this  regulation  il  is  evident  that  catholics,  as  well  as  pro- 
testants,  are  bound  to  attend  such  places  of  worship  as  may 
be  appointed  for  any  regiment  by  the  commanding  officer. 
Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  protestant  places  of  worship  alone  are 
appointed :  indeed,  no  officer  has  authority  to  appoint  any 
other.     Hence  it  follows  that  catholics  are  liable  to  punish- 

*  Stat.  31  Geo.  3.  ch.  8.  sec.  i. 
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ment  and  fiiie>.if.they  alMent  Ihemaelves  from  the  proleitaiit 
churcb.    Nay,  tbeir  so  abteDtiog  themteWea  may  be  coo« 
aimed  into  a  disobedieiice  qf  orders,  and  they  may  be  pa- 
nUhed  even  capitally  for  refusing  to  comply  with  a  regula* 
tion  which  prevents  them  from  following  one  <^  the  six  prin* 
cipal  commandments  of  their  religion,  by  which  they  are  di» 
rected  "  To  assist^  devoudy  and  regularly,  at  the  celebratioB 
of  maai»  upon  every  sunday  and  holiday  throughout  the 
year/'    Surely  such  conduct  towards  the  defenders  of  ouc 
country,  as  this  statute  authorise^  deserves  the  severest  re* 
probation,  i  It  is  inconsistent  both  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  toleration  act,  which  allows  to  most  dissenters  the  free  ez* 
ercise  of  their  religion.    How  uogenerous  that  Britons  should 
proudly  boast  of  their  achievements  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
yet  brutally  tyrannize  over  thousands  of  those  very  men  by 
whose  heroic  valour  their  victories  have  been  gamed !    One 
of  the  noblest  ornaments  the  chapel  of  Whitehall  can  boast, 
(the  eagle  taken  at  Barosaa)  was  the  trophy  of  an  Jruk  caihoiu 
n^imou,*  who«e  exertions  equally  conihhuted  to  the  victory 
ofMaida. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  sulyeet  of  the  ohatructiona 
to  which  catholic  soldiers  and  sailors  are  liable  in  the  exer* 
ciae  of  their  religion,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief  to  observe,  that  the  practice  of  compelling  catholic  sol* 
diers  to  attend  tbe  protestant  church',  has  been  strictly  pro- 
hibited by  a  late  circular  letter  to  the  diflferent  officers  com- 
manding corps  or  regiments  in  the  British  service.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  is  the  first  step,  towards  the  adoption  of  a 
more  liberal  system,  both  in  the  army  and  navy,  though  in 
the  latter  nothing  but  downright  protestantism  is  yet  per* 
milted.  Military  orders,  however,  upon  this  subject  are  not 
sufficient.  The  legislature  alone  can  ensure  the  catholic 
soldier  or  sailor  the  liberty  of  fdlowing  the  religion  which  he 
approves.  A  violation  of  orders  may  easily  be  connived  at, 
and  must  be  endured;  for  these  not  being  cognizable  in  civil 
coiurts,  and  no  legal  redress  being  provided  by  statutary 
enactments,  the  injured  and  instilted  catholic  can  only  appeal 
to  a  military  court,  with  extreme  hazard  to  himself,  and  litde 
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.  .p^.atl  «4f  iMglM  ealMic  inUiari  t»  poaew  the  hm 
glHKte  «r- tiMir  MHgiMi,  tiMjihMid  likmiR  have  it  m 
1^^  pgiii#  m  «vefy  lilattiMfr  to  av«a  tbenidfes  of  thit 
i^hB-  l>Mr->< ^ wcN-luiMni»tkat likioiigli oMMic  pUces  of 
^anhip^wd  oatboKc  ukigjawu  ■»  MifficMndy  niimorom 
^  ,WmA  ^'^*"*  iiitonflwhttt  difliMDl  ia  Eagland. 
it  ffaof  pwit  of  the  kUcr  country,  is  wcU  at  id  Hi* 
Mdkaonli^  cadiolie  ckffgjFBen  oianot  ba  iounA  to 
I  m  tliil  tiM  fight  of  attendiag  diviao  Mwico  ac« 
tatheirovm  fcim%  itof>Uttlo  adhranti^ to a»  IriA 
hlhiiffr  -r"^ — "  what  amfc  hcyoDd«hoUmlUaf  IralaBd. 
ggMo  flMthod  of  iupplyiaf  oaeh  fegtiaenti  wMh  catholic 
lhi|Mii%  thcffcfare,  boeonoofoqaitite.  Brea  thow  oatholici 
tMoEMy-hafo  onfeerad  a  regiamit  chiefly  eonifioged  of  pro-> 
lUllim  thonkl  hare  efery  poaible  fiusility  of  pofati^  wovahip 
eHiJuiyiinw  TO  thiatahee  place,  the  poblie  e«ffaa In 
Ihii  department  of  Ami  mm^miA  m  the  navy,  moat 
very  material  obatniclkwic  eathoUca  will  never  willingly 
either  so  long  as  they  are  in  the  smallest  degree  reatricted 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  liable  to  punishment  for 
what  is,  properly  speaking,  no  part  of  military  or  naval  duty. 

Laws  affecting  Catholics  relative  to  Parochial 

Affairs. 


•  fn  order  that  the  reader  may  properly  understand  the 
Cent  of  the  grievances  of  caiholics  on  this  subject,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  state  a  few  particulars  relative  to  the  pecnliar 
itate  and  distribution  of  landed  property  in  Ireland. 

Lands  in  Ireland  are  almost  universally  held  by  tenants, 
under  leases  for  certain  terms  ofltves  or  years,  at  a  consicfer* 
able  annua!  rent.  Such  tenants  alone,  if  actual  occupiers  ^ 
the  lands,  are  diargeable  with  all  tithes,  parish  rates,  county 
Ceases,  public  taxes,  and  other  outgoings,  no  part  of  them  in 
any  aw*  fclling  upon  the  proprietor  or  landlord,  or  upon  any 
of  the  persons  deriving  immediate  interests  between 
die  proprietor  and  actual  occupier.     Now,  riot  above  a 
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teblh  part  of  Ihe  tancUordi  4Mr  jpraprfeUm  in  inknd  «anetft« 
tliolic,  while -on  theotber  hAad  «lflMtlihe  whole  tenantry*  iM 
of  that  pe^uasion.  Heoce  it  follow*  that  all  parochial  hnr^ 
dena,  puhlic  taxe^  &g*  are  trUefly  aupportedhy  ,cath<rfies^    * 

Such  is  the  pretent  condition  of  landed  properly  in  Iie< 
land.  I  shall  nK»w  ezamtne  the  inincipfca  of  taxation  iipoA 
which  this  property  is  legally  raiked^  and  the  proportioQ  of 
rale  charged. 

Ah  parochial  taxes  are  regulated  under  the  nameand  hff 
the  authority  of  pari^  Teatriea.  A  parish  vestry  is  properly 
an  asaemhlyof  the  whole  parish^  that  i^  of  all  the  inhahitanta 
who  pay  church  rates^  or  scot  and  io^  and  all  oceiqiiers  of 
kmd,  though  non««essdent,  met  icqpether  in  a  convenient 
place  for  the  dispatch  of  Ihe  aflbira  and  huainesa  of  the  pa** 
risb.  In  17S&»  howeter^  it  was  dceased  expedient  toeadndU 
esithoiics  from  Toting>  in  Tcstries  held  ior  the  lepairing  and 
rehuildiag  of  chuicfaes.t  ThiS'esiduaiQn  was  afterwaids  m^ 
enatled  in  1798.^  in  consequence  of  ifaeae  and  other  rnanti 
nents  rdative  to  other  taxes,  and  the  constant  pradiec  nf  sA 
paraihaa*  parocfaid  restriesj  at  prcaeni,  inafeead  of  conast* 
ing  of  the  inhabitants  and  hmd  occupiers  of  the  pansh^;  in 
fact  consist  only  of  those  few  who  are  protestanta. 

-Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  powers  of  m  vestry  are  va- 
riooa  and  extensive.  This  meeting  is  legally  empowered  to 
mcur  heavy  expenses  oo the  part 4if  the  paririi,  tokvy  hufo 
snms  of  money  upon  the  houses,  lands^  and  persons  c^the 
TKdnbitants  at  large ;  to  apportion  those  sums  upom  indivH 
duab>  and  to  apply  them  at  their  discretion  unexamin^  and 
nncontroUed^  Ac.  to  transaiit  fpencrally  the  lodal  husincas  of 
the  parish.  They  areauthoriBBd,  indeed  boand»§  to  aepair 
flie  whole  churoh,  and  to  provide  every  requisite  connected 
wilh  ehach  aemce.  Nay»  by  conunon  hnr,  they  may  oMha 
rates  at  their  diacretion  for  enlarging  or  rebnikiing  «n  old 
lAordi,  if  too  smalL 
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By  staWte*,*  the  lord  liemcnanl  and  privy  counci!,»irch-; 
biiihop*  or  bishops,  ma;  order  n«w  churches  in  better  places, 
eivct  new  pari»he»,  change  a  parish  church  into  a  cathedral 
cbtirch,  and,  Tice  versa,  a  cathedral  into  a  parish  cburch — 
for  all  orany  of  which  purpose*  the  consent  of  the  majorily 
of  pn>te«lant  parinhioners  in  veslry  assembled  is  sufficient  to 
Uaeu  any  rate  without  limit. 

Veatnei  have,  further,  the  power  of  appointing  the  parish 
clerk,  church -wardens,  and  other  parish  olScers,  and  may 
give  them  what  salary  they  deem  proper.  They  may  like- 
wise demise,  and  dispose  of  the  parish  income  and  estate  at 
will ;  and,  being  entirety  composed  of  protestants,  they  hate 
it  in  their  power  to  dispose  of  it  among  ihemselven,  at  an  un- 
der value,  and  le«y  the  annual  deficiency  upon  the  catholic 
tend^oeeupiers,  under  the  general  head  o(  church,  rata.    - 

In  imposing  the  rates,' the  form  is  as  follows: — The  church-  - 
mrdeoi  aod  protettant  psrishiooers  assemble  together  pur- 
■oaDl  to  notice,  posted  upoti  the  church  doer  only.  This 
Bteeting  conttitutet  a  wstry,  competent  to  make  any  rate. 
But  if  no  parishioners  attend,  or  if  the  vestry  will  not  make 
Ibe  n^  Ae  rtepeh-wafdena  afene  may  m^e  H,  and  if  tbrf 
Ul,  they  may  be  cited  and  pimiihed  by  the  aptritiial  courts  : 

"nKfTMarate  beiag  detcrdkiucd  upon;  it  ia  next,  to  .be 
■pplotted,  that  is  to.  >ay,  the  Tcatry  procecda  to  decide  upon 
tfaepreciaeaumorshaRof  it  eool^ariiiwiKr  is  to  pay. -lUa 
ipplotmcnt,  when  made,  ia  esnmiitable  by^rofoAmi'panaft' 
•Msera  alonk,  who  may  dter,  idd  to,  or  new  model  it,  as  tliey 
tbtnkfit. 

'  The  miaerable  conieqaencea  flowing  fran  tfaii.  conrtilutioa 
of  parish  restries,' aided  by,  the  general  influence  of  the  Anti- 
Catbolic  code,  cannot  be  too  moch  depl(»«d.  Hie  hard 
earnings  of  the  poor'catholic  hosbandroan  are  appn^^iiated 
at  will  by  his  prbtestant  tyrant*,  fiir  whttenr  porpoaaa  they 
may  think  pn^r.  There  exists  no  check,  not  ereh  that  of 
an  oath,  to  prevent  tbem  from  abusing  the  powen  with  whkk 
they  are  le^y,  but  unjiutly,  invested,    llieir  will  ia  law, — 
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tni  law  againtt  which  the  cttholic  hnoer  hat  not  ereo  ikt 
prwU^  of  appeaL  They  may^  therefore^  direct  luch  under- 
takings, and  applet  giich  rulei ,  ai  to  thieir  pleasure  may  seem 
meeL  They  may  estimate  the  labour,  adjust  the  charge,  and 
allot  the  compensation  without  control  ^They  may  thus 
compliment  each  other  with  liberal  aUowances,  and  compd 
the  catholic  parishioners  to  pay  the  whole  amount 

Here,  then,  is  an  enormous  power  vested  in  a  small  mino- 
rity of  the  people,  to  inqMse  upon  the  great  msgority  a  grie- 
vous imixwt  annually  increasing  in  amount,  and  capable  of 
being  increased  infinitely  by  law;  a  power  vested  in  the 
wealthy  protestants  to  levy  unlimited  contributions  upon  the 
humfaie  and  industrious  catholic,  and  enabling  those  who  re- 
ceive to  tax  ''  ad  Writum"  those  who  are  compelled  to  pay. 

But  not  only  may  the  vestry  levy  such  taxes  as  they  think 
proper,  they  may  likewise  appoint  catholics  to  offices  against 
their  inclinatioo.  For  instance,  they  may  compel  them  to 
become  church-wardens,  and  ibit  is  not  unfrequently  don^ 
when  the  office  is  laborious  and  chargeable.  In  Ireland,  the 
peculiar  duties  c{  church-wardens  are  of  an  ecclesiasticai 
nature,  being  principally  to  be  the  guardians  of  the 
church,  and  representative^  of  the  protestant  parishioners; 
to  sue  for  the  goods  of  the  church ;  take  charge  of  the.  re- 
pairs; summon  vestries;  provide  protestant  books  of  prayer ; 
and  perform  a  variety  of  other  offices  of  a  similar  nature. 
Hence  catholics  may  be  forced,  by  their  protestant  neigh- 
bours, to  act  in  situaUons  wholly  foreign  and  repugnant  to 
their  habits,  an  outrage  upon  their  feelings,  an  enormous  tax 
upon  their  time  and  attention,  and  impossible  to  be  efiectu- 
ally  fulfilled  without  pffisring  public  and  repeated  violence  to 
their  consciences. 

Moreover,  that  catholics  might  not  be  enabled  to  evade  this 
office,  by  ddaying  or  declining  to  take  the  necessary  oaths 
qf  qualification,  it  has  been  enacted,  **  That  church-wardens 
shall  be  deemed  legal  officers,  and  made  accountable  afte^ 
six  weeks'  entry  of  their  election  in  the  vestry  book,"*  which 
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coBclufiirve  evidence  agaifiat  the  fibiifchsracdeii»  aMfeoi^  ind 
vitboiit  bU  luaetit  «ir  toow Wgie/   . 

▲  caihiibo  d#  »Mi»n«tc!d«  bectvos  acotmntoUe  to  prota»- 
iut  veftfcpies,  in  wjbieh  ht  kM  do  vote*  foribcLjeotioe  ameuot 
of  aof  af^tmente.  hOvctrtr  ui^vw^  .iriiich  tiif y  any  iliifdc 
proper  to  mi^  ^^^  Choitgh  hcmty  Mve^  he  ahk  to  cotted 
Ibeni.  Jf  be  Ml  to  ^oHeet  tbeiQ»  loid  pajr  ikem  ^er,  be  i» 
Mied  bybw  wo^emw,  at  if  be  hadactaaUy  l^ied  tfaein.  He  is, 
fooreover^,  qbarg^able  wilb  all  the  arreart  due  by  Kk  prode^ 
iCefs^OB,.  if  be  nbM  not  oiake  atdct  proof  of. 'his  hanng  aued 
Ihf  m  fef  aueb  arreartt  wlthio  tixmoothi :  and  the  biabbp  ia 
empowered  to  atie  bim  as  if  they  bad  ftiiiy  aooounted^iA 
hiiOf  ,Tbis  odious  duty  it  east  upon  fite  oathdiethovdp^ 
vasdleBy  although  bis  predeoetsor  nay  (at  in  aone  instbisees) 
ha{if«n  to  be  a  frauditlent  and  insolvent  piroletta^t,  ptvi)ap% 
tbe4»r0Uier  ^  son  of  the  rery  rector  or  jaittiee. 

Laws  ajfficting  CuttiblicSy  relative  to  the  right 

of  Self' Defence. 

'  By  the.law  of  nature  every  man  isj  doubtless^  entitled  to  de« 
fend  himself  against  the  insults  or  attacks  of  ^Dotbcr«  Tbit 
tight  is  fully  admitted  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  ooa* 
ttitution^  by  solemn  statutes,  which  declare  that  every  citizoii 
IS  entitled  to  have  arms  for  bis  defence^  suitable  to  hit  condi« 
tion  and  degree. 

This  privilege;  however,  is  denied  to  catholics.  The  first 
act  on  the  subject  was  passed  in  1695.*  It  directs  in  sub* 
ttance,  that  all  catholics  within  the  kingdom  of  Irelandj 
shall  discover  and  deliver  up*  by  a  certain  day,  to  the  justice 
or  civil  officers,  all  their  arms,  armour,  and  ammunitioH.  af 
every  kind ;  and  that  afler  that  day,  any  two  justices,  or  a 
mayor,  sheriff,  &c.  may  grant  a  warrant  of  search,  and  com* 
pel  any  cathoUc  suspected  of  having  concealed  arms,  &c.  to 
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ajplKarlMfbte  Ibtni,  luid:ain«t<r  the  «iMife  «ft  smpicimi  t^ 
cohiiottlL 

It  fitfthor  enacts  thai  erery  Catholic  refiitiDg  or  nef^ecl- 
i9g  to  diicorer  and  ddiver  np  his  ann#«  or  refiwiDg  to. 
aiMircr,  or  obatmcting  the  aeanb,  or  not  appearing  to  ha 
dauunedy  upon  foniniwwj  or  not  antwcring  upon  oaih»:lic. 
ihaH*  Cor  <he  fint  oflRsnce,  au£fiur  •  fine  oC  £90.  and  one  year's 
iaapriaonmeo^  andfiir  the  lecond  oftnee^  aU  the  paint  and 
penaltiei  ofpcnooi  attainted  on  a  pramnnire. 
'  Eftry  nudmr  of  fire  amis»  lodc^  or  barrtli^  ywordij  kniret^ 
or  otiMr  weapons*  u  forbidden  to  take  any  Catholic  ^pren^ 
tiee,  wider  apenaky  of  jC9a  npon  die  macter,  and«£iOL 
iipon  the  senrant. 

An  act  passed  in  1696,  entitled  ''  An  act  for  the.pieserra* 
tion  of  garaejf **  directly  that  «'  no  Catholic  shall  be  employ- 
ed as  fbirier  to  any  PMestanl*  or  shall  hare^  keep>  ose^  or 
carry  any  gone  or  fire  arais^  under  colour  or  pratenoe  there- 
at'* 

In  1799^t  ^^^  whole  of  die  abo?e  prohifaitioiis  were  re* 
enacted,  when  the  fine  for  haring  arms  was  raised  to  jfftOi, 
and  it  was  directed,  that  in  the  erent  of  the  convicted  Ca- 
tholic not  pajring  this  fine  within  one  month  after  the  expir- 
ation of  his  year's  imprisoMient,  the  informer  should  he 
paid  the  som  of  <£10.,  to  be  presented  by  the  grand  jury,  and 
Imsd  upon  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  district. 
*  The  same  act  renders  it  imperative  on  jastices»  &c.  under 
certain  penalties,  to  issue  th<rir  search  warrants  once  in  every 
.  yoar>  authorizing  all  high  and  petty  constables  to  mike  dose 
and  diligent  search,  according  to  the  dUreetions  of  the  former 
statutes.  And  it  further  enacto,  "  That  no  Catholic  should  have 
^kecp  for  sale  or  otherwise,  or  under  any  pretence  what- 
soever, any  warlike  8tores>  sword  blades,  barrels,  locks,  or 
slocks  of  guns  or  fire  arms,  under  penalty  of  £90.  fine,  and 
one  year's  imprisonment." 
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~  The  next  stttme  wis  enacted  in  1775,*  and  it  maeh  jn«e 
vi((orous  than  any  of  the  former.  By  this  act  '''Any  mm 
jttsiice,  &c.  is  empowered  within  his  county  or  juriadiction, 
from  time  to  time,  as  well  by  night  as  by  day«  to  search  for, 
seize  and  carry  away,  or  canse  to  be  aearched  for,  seized  aud 
carried  away,  all  arms  and  ammunition  wbatefcr  bdonging 
to  or  in  the  custody  or  possession  of  any .  Catholic  (not  dnly . 
licensed),  <vin  the handsor  possession  td any  person  in  trust 
for  any  Catholic ;  and  for  that  purpoae  to  enter  into  any 
dwelling-house,  out-house,  field,  or  other  place  belonging  to 
any  Catholic  or  reputed  Catholic,  or  belonging  to  any  other 
penon-  whatsoever,  where  such  Justice  shall  have  reasonable 
cause  to  suspect  that  any  such  anas  or  ammnnition  shaU  be 
eoncealed/' 

•  The  same  sUtute  further  enaetsr  Hiaf  if  any  such  Cifthalic 
or  other  person,  upon  such  searclh  Ubill  refuse  to  deliver  up 
the  same,  answer  upon  oath,  &c.  he  shall  be  punidied  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  or  by  such  corporal  punishment  qf  pUhry 
or  whipping,  as  the  court  (of  sessions)  before  whom  he  shall 
be  tried,  may  in  their  discretion  think  proper." 

This  act  was  made  perpetual  in  1800;t 

Having  thus  stated  the  various  laws  enacted  at  differeni 
times,  relative  to  Cathdics  keeping  or  using  arms  in  Ireland, 
it  now  becomes  necessary  to  shew  how  far  they  have  been 
mitigated.  The  statute  1793,  already  so  often  mentioned, 
has  among  many  others  the  following  clause  t  "  That  no- 
thing therein  contained  shall  extend  to  authorize  any  Catho- 
lic to  have  or  keep  in  his  hands,  or  possession  any  arms,  &c 
&C.,  or  to  exempt  such  person  from  aay  forfeiture,  or  penalty 
inflicted  by  any  act  respecting  arms>  armour,  or  ammunition 
in  the  hands  or  possession  of  any  Catholic,  or  respecting 
Catholic  keeping  such  warlike  stores,  (save  and  except  Ca- 
tholics seized  of  a  freehold  estate  of  «£100  yearly,  or  posr 
sessed  of  a  personal  estate  of  <£1,000.  or  upwards,  who  are 
hereby  authorized  to  keep  arms  and  ammunition  as  protestants 
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tujm  hj  hwm&y :  and  ako  except  Catholics.  poMesting  a 
fircefaold  estate  of  «£10.  yeariy  Taiue,  or  ^£300.  personal  •efr' 
Ute^  who  shall  take  the  oath  of  13  and  14  Geo.  III.  at  the 
seiaions^  and  in  open  court  swear  and  subscribe  an  affidavit 
of  the  fact  of  such  property),  and  Catholics  so  qualifying  may 
keep  arms  and  ammunition  as  protestants  may^  so  long  as 
they  continue  to  possess  such  property.^'. 
•  From  this  clause  it  is  evident  that  there,  are  only  two  classes 
of  catholics  .in  Ireland,  legally  authorized  to  have  and  use* 
arms:  Ist,  Sodi  as  are  seised  of  a  freehold  property  worth 
lOM.  yearly^  or  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  l^OOOi. 
and  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  above  act  And,  Sdly* 
Such  as  possess  101.  yearly  of  freehold  property  or  300L  per- 
sonal property,  and  take  the  oath  of  13  and  H  Geo.  III.; 
and  slso  swear  and  subscribe  an  affidavit,  in  open  qourt,  veri- 
fying the  value  of  such  property ;  and  beside  <)ualify  in 
terms  of  the  sUtute  of  1798. 

All  catholics  not  possessing  the  amount  of  property  abore 
mentioned,  or  failing  in  any  part  of  the  conditions  of  quali- 
fication (that  is  to  say,  the  great  mcyority  of  catholics),  itill 
continue  liable  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  iUfierent  statutes 
of  1695, 1698, 1739,  and  1775. 

■Innumerable  are  the  hardships,  ii^uries  and  insults  to 
which  a  catholic  is  continually  exposed  from  the  operation  of 
these  laws.  By  them  he  is  placed  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
pvotestant  justices  and  constables;  hishouse  may  be  broke 
into  at  any  hour  either  of  the  day  or  night  He  maybe 
aommoned  to  a  public  scrutiny  upon  oath  so  often  as  they 
think  fit ;  his  arms  may  be  taken  from  him ;  he  may  be  fined 
€r  imprisoned,  or  even  punished  with  pillory  and  wk^fping, 
upon  the  lightest  evidence  of  his  attempting  to  evade  the  law. 
He  is  likewise  deprived  of- various  legal  means  of  providing 
fbr.faimBelf  or  his  fiunily.  Thus  he  cannot  hold  the  situation 
of  a  game-keeper ;  he  cannot  be  a  cutler,  or  cutler's  appren* 
tice,  a  gun-smith,  or  a  gun-smith's  apprentice ;  neither  can 
he  keep  for  sale,  or  otherwiie,  any  warlike  stores,  ammuni- 
tion, sword-blades;  barf  els;  locks,  stocks  of  guns,  or  fire  arms. 
Moreover  the  protestants  being  not  only  permitted  to  keep 
arms,  but  being  actually  armed  by  the  authority  of  government 
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irttklbeficv  of-JMfaidhig  the  comtiy  nid  overawiiig  dke  vb-« 
beWoQi,  it  nty  «Mly  be  iatgiiied  th«t  tbutet  m  fwqtteuc 
The  Bortbeni  emmtict,  m  pnrticiilftr,  hate  exhibited  ■cenev 
tde  ehockiAg  for  deecriptiei).  IMiberele  and  vnprarokedr 
murdert,  attended  with  drcumstanoea  of  the  laoet  horrid  bar*' 
barity,  have  been  often  perpetrated,  and  the  perpctratofia 
escaped  unpuniahed^  BcaidiMi  net  having  tte  meana  of  de^ 
Ibnding  thewiehre^  Catholic*  are  e»paied  more  than  a»y 
other  Mfajects,  to  robberies  and  depredaHons.  Hktf  are  noe 
permitted  to  enter  any  of  the  volnnteer  or  yeoinaiify  eoi^ 
b«t  are  completely  open  t»  the  militia  biAlot.  Indeed,  Aey 
ave  the  only  persons  in  behitidsHCh  baUetoaneAct,beeanae 
ahnost  evefy  Plrotestattt»  being  a  osember  of  one  or  other  of 
these  corps>^  thereby  enjoys  iMI  protection. 

Of  some  further  miscellaneous  Laws  and  Penalties 

tweeting  Catholics. 

In  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  AppendiZr  I  here  coih 
fined  myself  to  the  notice  of  such  laws  at  were  passed  for  the 
avowed  and  distinct  object  of  depressing  the  Catholics.  But 
besides  these,  there  are  various  statutes  relative  t»  general 
purposes ;  containing  clauses  which,  either  directly  or  indi* 
rectly,r  militate  against  the  rights  and  privileges  of  thia  class  of 
rdigiooists  f  and  to  them  I  shall  now  briefly  direct  my  at< 
tefttion» 

By  a  statute  enacUd  in  1695,*  a  pecnniary  fine  oij£^ 
and  ia  case  of  non-payment,  the  punishment  of  whippu^,  U 
imposed  oi>  every  hired  labourer  or  servant  who  shall  rdfose 
to  work  on  any  day  of  the  year,  excepting  o»  such  days  as 
named  in  the  statute.  The  operation  of  this  statute  is,  tlul 
Catholics  are  compelled  to  woriiL  on  many  hoHdayi  tfpmnted 
bjf  their  Church* 

The  statute  1699,t  inaicU  a  penidty  of  <£K).  on  every 
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{wnoB  vbft  dnH  be  tidiiig  «r  tmitiiig  in  Wiyhig  toy  ^iM4 
in  «iy  other  fdaee  bot  in  m  Pi^&i€Umt  cAardlyarA  By  tbif 
kw  tlie  Atliogit  of  Ctthotics  m  insulted,  cren  in  the  niceit 
point  of  tbeir  religion,  ond  on  a  Mdiect  wbicb  nofer  fiub  If 
n«rafcen  tiie  keenest  sensations. 

In  1709»*  it  Wis  enacted,  that  a  fine  of  £\0.  or  in  do* 
tank  of  pa3rinent,  the  ponishmeait  of  vk^pmg,  shaH  bo  in* 
flioferdonefeiy  person  who  shall  be. present  at  any  pilpi* 
mage,  or  meetiog,  held  at  any  holy*well,  or  reputed  holy* 
well  By  the  same  law,  all  magistrates  are  required  to  de- 
molish all  eroMei^  pictures,  or  mter^iicmh  &ny  where  pab» 
lidy  set  up  for  the  veneration  or  respect  of  Catholics.  It  is 
shamdid  to  deprive  the  Catholies  of  the  privilege  of  follow* 
ing  the  precepts  of  their  rehgion,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  euxb 
them  in  their  pious  and  innocent  amusement 

By  the  statute  157l,t  it  is  high  treason  to  <^ain  any 
writ  or  printed  instrument  from  the  Pope  or  Bishop  of  Bomc^ 
or  any  person  authorieed  by  him.  l%e  hardship,  iiyustice^ 
inconvenience,  and  impolicy  of  this  law  are  too  apparent  to 
icqoire  iUustration. 

Hm  pnbKc  education  of  Catholics  Is  wholly  neglected  In  Ire* 
land,  eicept  at  the  College  of  Mayndoth,  which  cannot  edu« 
cate  a  tendi  of  the  necessary  supply  of  Catholic  clergymen ; 
dMne  is  no  public  Catholics'  seminary  for  Catholics  in  Ire^ 
land.  TiU  1799,  Catholics  were  not  admissible  into  the  Col* 
lege  of  Dublin,  even  as  students,  and  at  this  moment  Uiey 
remain  excluded  from  being  *'mAvi^fn^' of  that  college.  To 
Atse  rigid  regulations  against  Catholics,  on  the  score  of  edu- 
cation,  may  be  added  those  which  relate  to  the  charitable 
foundations  of  Ireland.  Catholics  are  indeed  admissible  into 
them, '  but  their  chUdntn  vmaU^  educated  by  ProieH&nt  moM" 
wM>  aao  tit  'MTOMtont  pritj^^ci* 

'  It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  Catholie  laymen  may  b6 
foardians  to  Catholic  children  under  certain  conditions- :- 
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^fniedier  t  OiAilie  deffjom  en  act  ia  diat.  eipmtjr* 
howeftt,  iiiider  my  dreunaitaiioefk  itiil  icnwiiis  doub|fiiL 

CatlidiGt  foiknriog  the  profisHioo  oC  inediciiie«  are  not  di-v 
factly  eadoded  from  boidiBg  aitiiatieiia  in  die  line  of  ibeir 
profetsion,  either  in  the  Da?y.o»anny»  or  in  hotpitab;.  hut 
this  it  tafficiently  eflEH;ted  b^  the  operatioQ  of  the  Antb^- 
tholie  syiteni  in  generaL  It  iaa  face  that.acarcely  a  «ofk 
Catholic  hddf  enn  any  inferior  .nedicil  utoiitioo  of  n  pub* 
lie  nature*  .... 

Catholiea  are  not  aDowed  the  liberty  qf  itteienting  eren  to 
PMeitant  benefice^  though  this  right  it  permitled  to  per«» 
eont  of  every  other  religion*  and  alto  to  foreignert :  nay,  be 
cannot  efen  give  up  hitrightintriMtto  a  Plroteitant;  foTj  by 
atatote  1704,  it  it  enacted,  *'  that  whenever  any  Catholic  tboold 
daim,  pottett  car  eiyoy,  any  advowion  on  right  of  patronage 
or  pretentatioo,  to  any  eccletiastical  benefice,  (or  where  any 
Pkotettant  thould  daim,  pottett,  or  e^joy,  any  toch  light  in 
trott  for  a  Catholic)  the  tame  thould  be  thereby  ^$of9cio 
vested  in  the  crown,  according  to  tuch  ettate  at  tuch  Catho- 
lic might  have  therein,  until  tuch  Catholic,  or  hit  heir,  thould 
abjure  hit  religion/'  And  thit  claute  it  re-enacted  in  179S, 
omitting  to  much  of  it  at  regards  trutteet.  What  the  effect 
of  this  omiation  may  be  still  remaint  to  be  tried.  The  absur- 
dity and  manifest  injustice  of  thit  law  it  evident  It  it  de*- 
priving  Catbdict  of  a  right,  which  a  Protettant  contiders.at 
a  part  of  his  property,  being  a  taleable  commodity.  Even 
in  C^tbdic  France  this  privilege  has  never  been  denied  to 
Protestants  of  any  sect.  Yet  France  is  a  land  of  tyranny, 
and  Ireland  a  land  of  freedom, — at  least,  so  the  '*  Anti-Ca- 
tbdics"'  teU  us ! ! ! 

.  In  this  way,  brief  as  it  is,  could  I  proceed  to  write  many 
sheets,  on  the  disabilities  which  affect  Catholics.  The  limi|t 
.within  which  my  work  it  neccMarily  rettrained,  however, 
jcompel  me  to  draw  to  a  condutiou.  I  thall  only,  therefore, 
further  remark,  in  generd,  that  there  it  tcarcely  a  relation, 
even  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  human  life,  in  which  CadKH 
lies  do  not,  more  or  less,  keenly  feel  the  noxious  influence  of 
the  intolerant  code,  which  even  allowing  that  it  might  be  pru- 
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dent  in  our  fore-fiithen  to  frame,  it  wouM  be  undoubtedly, 
wise  and  provident  in  us  to  abolish.  The  days  of  big^otry  and 
persecution  are  gone,  I  trust,  for  ever.  The  mind,  enlighten- 
ed by  rational  Christianity,  and  soothed  by  philosophy,  ha^ 
learned  to  appreciate  justly  the  precepts  of  religion.  It  per- 
ceives, that  moderation  and  forbearance  are  virtues  of  the 
bighett  order,  absolutely  essential  to  human  happiness,  and 
without  which,  all  the  doctrines  of  theological  metaphysics, 
which  the  mind  of  man  has  hitherto  been  able  to  conceive, 
lose  every  thing  of  value,  dignity,  orgoodne^ 
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^^*  The  leader  will  observe,  that  the  foregoing;  Index,  which  was 
compiled  by  a  friend,  contains  a  distinct  rtference  to  tfte  various  au* 
thorities  which  I  have  consulted  in  the  composition  of  this  work ; 
that  my  materials  being  known,  at  once,  the  fallacy  or  the  faithful* 
ness  of  my  statements  might  be  more  readily  discovered. 
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